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As Director General I plan to use 
this page to continue the practice 
begun by Ambassador Davis of 
monthly letters to my colleagues in 
the Service. I hope in the months 
ahead to keep you advised of decisions, 
problems, and directions of our 
organization, but I thought that it 
might be fitting to initiate this new 
series with the transcript of the 
Secretary’s remarks at my swearing-in 
ceremony and my response. 


SECRETARY KISSINGER: 


Carol, ladies and gentlemen. When 
I was appointed to my position I 
incautiously mentioned that I want to 
institutionalize foreign policy. This 
in Foreign Service language means 
that I must not interfere in the 
operation of any bureau, that I must 
sign every cable that is submitted to 
me—in fact, that I am lucky if cables 
are submitted to me at all. 

Another view of institutionalization 
which I think is gaining more 
widespread acceptance is that the 
Foreign Service and the Department 
of State ought to be at the center 
of the policy-making process. Not 
because an organization chart says 
that it is at the center of the policy- 
making process, but because it is 
staffed by people who are so dedicated 
and so able that no President would 
want to operate without them. And 
no Secretary of State could afford to 
do without their advice. Now this is 
what I mean by institutionalization 
and we have in the Foreign Service, 
and God will undoubtedly punish me 
for this some day, the ablest and most 
dedicated group of people with whom 
it has been my privilege to be 
associated. 

If there are any problems in the 
conduct of foreign policy it is because 
we in the Department of State do 
not organize ourselves properly, do not 
put the right people in the proper 
positions or, above all, because we do 
not understand the nature of foreign 
policy well enough to participate in 
the policy-making process in a way 


useful to those who make the ultimate 
decisions. 

Anybody who has experienced the 
upheavals in American foreign policy 
in recent years knows that 
Administrations come and go. But 
the interests of the United States are 
permanent. The quest for peace can 
never be given up. Some conception 
of a structure of international affairs, 
some conception of the national 
interest must transcend Admin- 
istrations and must go beyond parties. 
And therefore we need professionals 
who cannot only report what they see 
but who can put what is happening 
into perspective. 

We are making some progress. I do 
believe the Department is now 
becoming much more oriented towards 
the making of long-range policy. 
And much more reflective about 
America’s role in the world and 
about the purposes of international 
relations. 

The reason I have asked Carol to 
take over this position is, first of all, 
to stop her nagging me to make 
public speeches around the country. 
Secondly, and most importantly, 
because I believe we are on the 
verge of creating a structure in the 
Department and a level of morale in 
the Department such that the debate 
about who should conduct foreign 
policy—a hot topic when I came to 
Washington in 1969—will be answered 
conclusively by this Department’s 
performance. 

Carol’s job is to find the best people 
to enter the Foreign Service; to 
help motivate them to find their 
satisfaction not in their prerogatives 
but in their performance; to give 
them an opportunity to concentrate 
on the long-range perception of 
foreign policy and to do it in such a 
way that everybody knows that the 
Foreign Service, as Loy Henderson 
said to me once, is not the Foreign 
Service of the Foreign Service or the 
Foreign Service of the State 
Department but the Foreign Service 
of the United States. If we can 
achieve this, it will be one thing 
I will look back upon with the 
greatest pleasure. 

Just so that the press does not 
jump to conclusions, however, and so 
that the morale of our ambassadors 
does not soar unnecessarily, I must 
add that when I say “look back,” I 
do not intend to be doing this in the 
near future. 

So, Carol, I am delighted that 
you've taken this over. I really can 
think of nothing more important 
that can be done in the Department 
right now than the job you are taking 


on. I think good progress has already 
been made. You have the best per- 
sonnel in town to work with. Their 
morale has improved to the point that 
they are now beginning to leak good 
things about themselves. So you can 
now go to the new phase, begin to 
institutionalize foreign policy, and 
teach them to just occasionally come 
in and let me know what they are 
doing. Thank you very much. 


AMBASSADOR LAISE: 


Thank you very much, Mr. 
Secretary. I am deeply honored by 
the confidence you have in me. I must 
tell you, however, that I’ve been in 
the personnel business before. The 
last time was a rather long time ago 
when I was hijacked to London for 
an assignment with UNRRA and I 
discovered to my dismay that it was all 
through a misunderstanding because 
the largely British establishment of the 
UNRRA office in London had 
expected a man. It seems that in the 
economy of words in our cable 
traffic in those days the matter of sex 
did not arise and they naturally 
assumed that Carol Laise was a man. 
I might say that we survived the 
shock—they and I—and it was an 
experience well worth going through. 
I feel that I’m the better for it. 
However, it’s not something I want 
to repeat again. So when you 
broached the Director Generalship to 
me, I did feel that I should acquaint 
you with what you were getting so 
as to avoid a repetition of this. You 
will recall I tried to level with you 
candidly as to exactly how it is. You 
were good enough, nevertheless, to 
bestow your confidence on me in 
this undertaking and I feel sure that 
it will have an equally happy outcome. 
At least I will certainly do my best. 

In a sense I think that the 
preparation that I’ve had in public 
affairs—where it has indeed been 
a privilege to serve, both because of 
your interest and the people who’ve 
been in it—has given me a unique 
perspective for this job because I have 
been exposed to the unfolding 
definition of issues, choices and 
policies which America must face 
today in its relationship to the rest 
of the world, as you and the President 
have set them before the American 
public. At the same time, I have 
equally been exposed to the views of 
the American public about what it 
expects of the Department of State 
and of the Foreign Service. 

To develop the people—our major 
resource—to translate these concerns 
and these expectations of us into 

—continued on page 22. 
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THE COVER—Ambassador L. 
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by Robert E. Kaiser, Audio- 
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The U.S. Missions in Cambodia and South 
Viet-Nam closed up shop last month in the wake 
of the rout of friendly military forces and the 
collapse of their governments. 

President Ford instructed the personnel of 
the U.S. Mission in the Cambodian capital to 
leave Phnom Penh on April 12. 

U.S. Ambassador to Cambodia John Gunther 
Dean was evacuated from Phnom Penh by Ma- 
rine helicopters along with 81 other Americans 
and an assortment of Cambodian officials. Heli- 
copters took Ambassador Dean and others to the 
U.S.S. Hancock and the U.S.S. Okinawa which 
were standing by in the Gulf of Siam. Later the 
Ambassador was helicoptered to Utapao Air 
Base in Thailand. He was expected in Washing- 
ton in mid-May. 

The evacuation of Americans from South 
Viet-Nam began March 29, with the closing of 
the U.S. Consulate General at Danang. On April 
1 the Consulate General at Nha Trang was 
evacuated, followed by the departures from the 
Consulate General at Bien Hoa on April 27 and 
Can Tho on April 29. Fixed-wing aircraft had 
been transporting thousands of evacuees from 
the Saigon area until it was impossible to land 
the planes at the Tan Son Nhut airport. 

The President ordered the evacuation of the 
remaining Americans in the Embassy at Saigon 
on April 29 and the last helicopters were in the 
air late that afternoon, Washington time, when 
Secretary Kissinger held a press briefing at the 
White House to announce that the evacuation 
was completed. It was April 30 in Saigon. 

U.S. Ambassador Graham A. Martin, aboard 
one of the last helicopters to leave the Embassy 
roof at Saigon, was flown to the U.S.S. Blue 
Ridge, command ship of the U.S. Navy flotilla in 
the South China Sea. The vessel arrived at Subic 
Bay, the Philippines, the morning of May 4. 

In addition to the official Americans, thou- 
sands of other American citizens, Vietnamese 
locals and other “high risk” citizens, relatives of 
U.S. citizens and of permanent resident aliens, 
were also evacuated by U.S. Marine helicopters 
and removed to U.S. Navy ships offshore in the 
South China Sea. 
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The first evacuees were taken to Clark Air 
Force Base and Subic Bay in the Philippines. 
When these were overcrowded, staging areas 
were quickly established in Guam and Wake. 
Also established were three reception centers in 
the United States at Camp Pendleton, Calif., Ft. 
Chaffee, Ark., and Eglin Air Force Base, Fla., 
where refugees were moved for further process- 
ing. 

In the Department, an Indochina Task Force 
headed by Assistant Secretary for East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs Philip Habib had been function- 
ing around the clock since April 2. 

On April 18, President Ford appointed Am- 
bassador L. Dean Brown, who had returned to 
private life some weeks earlier, as his Special 
Representative and Director of a special Inter- 
agency Task Force to coordinate all U.S. Gov- 
ernment activities concerning evacuation, hu- 
manitarian and refugee problems relating to 
Indochina. 

Secretary Kissinger, acting as the Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs, 
promptly notified the heads of agencies that the 
President expected Ambassador Brown to receive 
full cooperation and support from all elements 
of the U.S. Government. 

The Interagency Task Force has been oper- 
ating on a 24-hour-a-day, seven-days-a-week basis 
in the Department’s Operations Center. 

The evacuation, particularly from Saigon, was 
carried out under difficult circumstances. T'wo 
U.S. Marines were killed by rocket fire at Tan 
Son Nhut airport and two U.S. Marine pilots 
were lost when their helicopter plunged into the 
South China Sea. 

The Office of Personnel had the task of re- 
assigning Foreign Service Officers and staff. New 
posts had been found within two weeks for 
almost half of the some 150 uprooted State 
personnel. 

The evacuated FSO’s and staff were scattered 
in many places—Bangkok, Hong Kong, Manila, 
Taipei and Singapore. Some of them have been 
helping out at the overseas staging areas, others 
at the U.S. reception centers. Some will be tak- 
ing home leave or annual leave while awaiting 
reassignment. 





Secretary Kissinger Recounts 


Final Hours of Viet-Nam Involvement 


On April 29 Secretary Kissinger met with the press at 
the White House. A transcript of the conference follows: 


SECRETARY KissINGER: Ladies and gentlemen, when 
the President spoke before the Congress, he stated, as our 
objective, the stabilization of the situation in Viet-Nam. 


We made clear at that time, as well as before many 
Congressional hearings, that our purpose was to bring 
about the most controlled and the most humane solution 
that was possible, and that these objectives required the 
course which the President had set. 


Our priorities were as follows: We sought to save the 
American lives still in Viet-Nam. We tried to rescue as 
many South Vietnamese that had worked with the United 
States for 15 years in reliance on our commitments as we 
possibly could. And, we sought to bring about as humane 
an outcome as was achieveable under the conditions that 
existed. 


Over the past two weeks, the American personnel in 
Viet-Nam have been progressively reduced. Our objective 
was to reduce at a rate that was significant enough so 
that we would finally be able to evacuate rapidly, but 
which would not produce a panic which might prevent 
anybody from getting out. 


Our objective was also to fulfill the human obligation 
which we felt to the tens of thousands of South Viet- 
namese who had worked with us for over a decade. 


Finally, we sought, through various intermediaries, to 
bring about as humane a political evolution as we could. 

By Sunday evening, the personnel in our mission had 
been reduced to 950, and there were 8,000 South Viet- 
namese to be considered in a particularly high-risk cate- 
gory—between 5,000 and 8,000. We do not know the 
exact number. 


On Monday evening, Washington time, around 5 
o’clock, which was Tuesday morning in Saigon, the air- 
port in Tan Son Nhut was rocketed and received artillery 
fire. 


The President called an NSC meeting. He decided that 
if the shelling stopped by dawn Saigon time, we would 
attempt to operate with fixed-wing aircraft from Tan Son 
Nhut airport for one more day to remove the high-risk 
South Vietnamese, together with all the Defense At- 
taché’s Office, which was located near the Tan Son Nhut 
airport. 

He also ordered a substantial reduction of the remain- 
ing American personnel in South Viet-Nam. 


‘ 


I may point out that the American personnel in Saigon 
was divided into two groups: one with the Defense At- 
taché’s Office, which was located near the Tan Son Nhut 
airport; the second one, which was related to the Em- 
bassy and was with the United States mission in down- 
town Saigon. 


The shelling did stop early in the morning on Tuesday, 
Saigon time, or about 9:00 p.m. last night, Washington 
time. We then attempted to land C-130s, but found that 
the population at the airport had got out of control and 
had flooded the runways. It proved impossible to land 
any more fixed-wing aircraft. 


The President thereupon ordered that the DAO per- 
sonnel, together with those civilians that had been made 
ready to be evacuated, be moved to the DAO compound 
which is near Tan Son Nhut airport and at about 11:00 
last night, he ordered the evacuation of all Americans 
from Tan Son Nhut and from the Embassy, as well. 


This operation has been going on all day which, of 
course, is night in Saigon, and under difficult circum- 
stances, and the total number of those evacuated numbers 
about 6,500—we will have the exact figures for you to- 
morrow—of which about 1,000 are Americans. 


Our Ambassador has left, and the evacuation can be 
said to be completed. 


In the period since the President spoke to the Congress, 
we have therefore succeeded in evacuating all of the 
Americans who were in South Viet-Nam, losing the two 
Marines last night to rocket fire, and two pilots today on 
a helicopter. 


We succeeded in evacuating something on the order of 
55,000 South Vietnamese, and we hope we have contrib- 
uted to a political evolution that may spare the South 
Vietnamese some of the more drastic consequences of a 
political change, but this remains to be seen. This last 
point remains to be seen. 


As far as the Administration is concerned, I can only 
underline the point made by the President. We do not 
believe that this is a time for recrimination. It is a time 
to heal wounds, to look at our international obligations, 
and to remember that peace and progress in the world 
has depended importantly on American commitment and 
American conviction, and that the peace and progress of 
our own people is closely tied to that of the rest of the 
world. 


I will be glad to answer questions. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE NEWSLETTER 





Q. Mr. Secretary, you made some 
reference a few weeks back to those 
who believe in the domino theory, and 
while I don’t remember exactly your 
words, the point was it is easy to laugh 
at it, bt there is some justification for 
subscribing to that theory. 

Now tnat this chapter is over, can 
you give us your estimate of the secu- 
rity of Thailand and other countries in 
the area, or the near area? 

A. I think it is too early to make a 
final assessment. There is no question 
that the outcome in Indochina will 
have consequences not only in Asia, 
but in many other parts of the world. 

To deny these consequences is to 
miss the possibility of dealing with 
them. So, I believe there will be con- 
sequences. But, I am confident that 
we can deal with them, and we are 
determined to manage and to pro- 
gress along the road toward a perma- 
nent peace that we have sought, but 


there is no question that there will be 
consequences. 


Q. Now that it is over, could you 
tell us, or elaborate in more detail, 
what we did through various inter- 
mediaries to bring about, I think you 
said, as humane a political solution as 
possible, and why those efforts seem 
to have failed? 

A. I would not agree with the prop- 
osition that these efforts have failed 
because at least some of the efforts, 
especially those related to evacuation, 
were carried out through intermedi- 
aries. I think it is premature for me 
to go into all of the details, but we 
did deal with Hanoi and with the 
PRG through different intermediaries 
and we were in a position to put our 
views and receive responses. 


Q. May I follow on that by saying, 
why, then, was it necessary to stage a 
rescue operation in the final stages? 

A. In the final stages, it was always 
foreseen that a helicopter lift for some 
contingents would be necessary. I be- 
lieve that the dynamics of the situa- 
tion in South Viet-Nam and the im- 
patience of the North Vietnamese to 
seize power brought about an acceler- 
ation of events in the last day and a 
half. 

But you will remember there was a 
period of about five days when both 
civilian and U.S. personnel were evac- 
uated without any substantial opposi- 
tion; in fact, more than five days, 
about a week. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on that point, do 
you now anticipate that the North 
Vietnamese intend to move in and 
forcefully seize Saigon? Do you antict- 
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pate there will be a bloody battle of 
Saigon or is there still a chance for an 
orderly transition? 

A. This is very difficult to judge at 
this moment. I think it is important 
to point out that the Communist de- 
mands have been escalating as the 
military situation has changed in their 
favor. 

So, a week ago they were asking 
only for the removal of President 
Thieu. When he resigned, they imme- 
diately asked for the removal of his 
successor, specifying that General 
Minh would be acceptable. 

When President Huong resigned in 
favor of General Minh, he was now 
described as a member of a clique 
which includes all of the members of 
his administration. A week ago, the 
Communist demand was for the re- 
moval of American military personnel. 
This quickly escalated into a removal 
of all American personnel. Then, a 
new demand was put forward for the 
dismantling of the South Vietnamese 
military apparatus. 

When that was agreed to, they 
added to it the demand for the dis- 
mantling of the South Vietnamese ad- 
ministrative apparatus. So, it is clear 
that what is being aimed at is a sub- 
stantial political takeover. 

Now, whether it is possible to avoid 
a battle for Saigon, it is too early to 
judge. I would hope—and we cer- 
tainly have attempted to work in that 
direction—that such a battle can be 
avoided and it is basically unnecessary 
because it seems to us that the South 
Vietnamese government is prepared to 
draw the conclusions from the existing 


situation, and in fact, look forward to 
correspond to the demands of the 
Communist side. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you consider 
the United States now owes any alle- 
giance at all to the Paris pact? Are 
we now bound in any way by the 
Paris agreements? 

A. Well, as far as the United States 
is concerned. there are not many pro- 
visions of the Paris agreement that are 
still relevant. As far as the North 
Vietnamese are concerned, they have 
stated that they wish to carry out the 
Paris accords, though by what defini- 
tion is not fully clear to me. 

We would certainly support this if 
it has any meaning. 


Q. May I ask one follow-up? Do 
you now favor American aid in re- 
building North Viet-Nam? 

A. North Viet-Nam? 


Q. North Viet-Nam. 
A. No, I do not favor American 
aid for rebuilding North Vietnam. 


Q. South Viet-Nam? 

A. With respect to South Viet-Nam, 
we will have to see what kind of gov- 
ernment emerges and indeed whether 
there is going to be a South Viet- 
Nam. We would certainly look at par- 
ticular specific humanitarian requests 
that can be carried out by humani- 
tarian agencies, but we do believe that 
the primary responsibility should fall 
on those who supply the weapons for 
this political change. 

—continued 


The President's Statement on Viet-Nam 


Following is the text of President Ford’s April 29 statement on 


Viet-Nam: 


During the past week, I had ordered the reduction of American 
personnel in the United States mission in Saigon to levels that could be 
quickly evacuated during an emergency while enabling that mission to 


fulfill its duties. 


During the day on Monday, Washington time, the airport in Saigon 
came under persistent rocket, as well as artillery, fire and was effectively 
closed. The military situation in the area deteriorated rapidly. 

I therefore ordered the evacuation of all American personnel remaining 


in South Viet-Nam. 


The evacuation has now been completed. 

I commend the personnel of the Armed Forces who accomplished it, 
as well as Ambassador Graham Martin and the staff of his mission 
who served so well under difficult conditions. 

This action closes a chapter in the American experience. I ask all 
Americans to close ranks to avoid recriminations about the past, to look 
ahead to the many goals we share, and to work together on the great tasks 


that remain to be accomplished. 





Q. Mr. Secretary, I would like to 
ask a question about the length of 
time that it took to complete this 
evacuation. First, the question of 
whether days went by after the end 
became obvious before ordering the 
evacuation; second, if after ordering it 
there was a one-hour delay in heli- 
copter landings, apparently caused by 
military confusion; third, whether the 
evacuation was prolonged by picking 
up thousands of Vietnamese instead 
of concentrating on Americans, and 
fourth, whether this was delayed even 
further by Ambassador Martin’s de- 
sire to be the last man to leave the 
sinking ship. 

In other words, I tried to put the 
specifics in order to ask you, did it 
take too long to get out of there to 
write this last chapter? 

A. We got out, with all of the per- 
sonnel that were there, without panic 
and without the substantial casualties 
that could have occurred if civil order 
had totally broken down. We also 
managed to save 56,000 people whose 
lives were in the most severe jeopardy. 

We had to make a judgment every 
day how many people we thought we 
could safely remove without triggering 
a panic, and at the same time still be 
able to carry out our principal func- 
tion and the remaining functions. 

I think these objectives were 
achieved, and they were carried out 
successfully. Therefore, I do not be- 
lieve that there was an undue delay 
because an evacuation has been going 
on for two weeks. 

The difference between the last 
stage and the previous period was that 
the last stage was done by helicopter, 
and the previous stage had been done 
by fixed wing. 

I think the ability to conduct a final 
evacuation by helicopter without casu- 
alties during the operation, at least 
casualties caused by hostile action, is 
closely related to the policies that were 
pursued in the preceding two weeks. 

As far as Ambassador Martin, he 
was in a very difficult position. He felt 
a moral obligation to the people with 
whom he had been associated, and 
he attempted to save as many of those 
as possible. That is not the worst fault 
a man can have. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there have been 
numerous reports of American appeals 
to the Soviets, to the Chinese. Can you 
say today in the evacuation effort were 
either the Soviets or the Chinese help- 
ful or unhelpful in this diplomatic 
effort? 

A. I think that we received some 
help from the Soviet Union in the 
evacuation effort. The degree of it 


we will have to assess when we study 
the exchanges. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what caused the 
breakdown of the intent which was 
spoken of earlier on the Hill to try 
to achieve a measure of self-determi- 
nation for the people of South Viet- 
Nam, and what is your total assess- 


. . what we need now in this 
country .. . is to heal the wounds 
and to put Viet-Nam behind us and 
to concentrate on the problems of 
the future. That certainly will be 
the Administration’s attitude. 
There will be time enough for 
historic assessments.” 


ment now of the effectiveness or the 
noneffectiveness of the whole Paris 
accord operation, which you said at 
the outset was intended to achieve 
peace with honor for the United 
States? 

A. Until Sunday night we thought 
there was some considerable hope that 
the North Vietnamese would not seek 
a solution by purely military means, 
and when the transfer of power to 
General Minh took place, a person 
who had been designated by the other 
side as a counterpart worth talking to, 
they would be prepared to talk with, 
we thought a negotiated solution in 
the next few days was highly probable. 

Sometime Sunday night the North 
Vietnamese obviously changed signals. 
Why that is, we do not yet know, nor 
do I exclude that now that the Ameri- 
can presence is totally removed and 
very little military structure is left in 
South Viet-Nam, that there may not 
be a sort of a negotiation, but what 
produced this sudden shift to a mili- 
tary option or what would seem to us 
to be a sudden shift to a military 
option, I have not had sufficient op- 
portunity to analyze. 

As to the effectiveness of the Paris 
accords, I think it is important to 
remember the mood in this country at 
the time that the Paris accords were 
being negotiated. I think it is worth 
remembering that the principal criti- 
cism that was then made was that 
the terms we insisted on were too 
tough, not that the terms were too 
generous. 

We wanted what was considered 
peace with honor; that the United 
States would not end a war by over- 
throwing a government with which it 
had been associated. That still seems 
an objective that was correct. 

There were several other assump- 


tions that were made at that time that 
were later falsified by events that were 
beyond the control of, that indeed 
were unforseeable by anybody who 
negotiated these agreements, including 
the disintegration of or the weakening 
of Executive authority in the United 
States for reasons unconnected with 
foreign policy considerations. 

So, the premises of the Paris accords, 
in terms of aid, of the possibility of 
aid, and in terms of other factors, 
tended to disintegrate. I see no pur- 
pose now in reviewing that particular 
history. Within the context of the 
time, it seemed the right thing to do. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, a follow-up ques- 
tion on that. What is the current rela- 
tionship of the United States to the 
South Vietnamese political grouping, 
whatever you would call it? 

A. We will have to see what group- 
ing emerges out of whatever negotia- 
tions should now take place between 
the two South Vietnamese sides. After 
we have seen what grouping emerges 
and what degree of independence it 
has, then we can make a decision 
about what our political relationship 
to it is. We have not made a decision 
on that. 


Q. Would you say diplomatic rela- 
tions are in abeyance with the govern- 
ment in South Viet-Nam? 

A. I think that is a fair statement. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, looking back on 
the war now, would you say that the 
war was in vain, and what do you feel 
it accomplished? 

A. I think it will be a long time 
before Americans will be able to talk 
or write about the war with some dis- 
passion. It is clear that the war did 
not achieve the objectives of those who 
started the original involvement, nor 
the objectives of those who sought to 
end that involvement, which they 
found on terms which seemed to them 
compatible with the sacrifices that had 
been made. 

What lessons we should draw from 
it, I think we should reserve for an- 
other occasion. But I don’t think that 
we can solve the problem of having 
entered the conflict too lightly by leav- 
ing it too lightly, either. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, looking toward 
the future, has America been so 
stunned by the experience of Viet-Nam 
that it will never again come to the 
military or economic aid of an ally? 
I am talking specifically in the case 
of Israel. 

A. As I pointed out in a speech a 
few weeks ago, one lesson we must 
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learn from this experience is that we 
must be very careful in the commit- 
ments we make, but that we should 
scrupulously honor those commitments 
that we make. 

I believe that the experience in the 
war can make us more mature in the 
commitments we undertake and more 
determined to maintain those we have. 
I would therefore think that with rela- 
tion to other countries, including 
Israel, that no lessons should be drawn 
by the enemies of our friends from the 
experiences in Viet-Nam. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in view of the 
developments in the last week or so, 
would you agree that there was never 
any hope of stabilizing the South Viet- 
namese military situation after the 
withdrawal from the northern region? 

A. When the President met with 
General Weyand in Palm Springs, the 
judgment was that there was a slim 
hope, but some hope. Somewhat less 
than 50-50, but still some hope. 

The situation deteriorated with 
every passing day. Those of you whom 
I briefed at that time will remember 
that I said that whatever—and I said 
it in public testimony on innumerable 
occasions—that whatever objective we 
may set ourselves and whatever as- 
sessment we make about the outcome, 
the Administration had no choice ex- 
cept to pursue the course that we did, 
which was designed to save the Amer- 
icans still in Viet-Nam and the maxi- 
mum number of Vietnamese lives, 
should the worst come to pass. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us, 
are you now reassessing the amount of 
humanitarian aid which Congress 
should give to the South Vietnamese 
and also, can you tell us the President’s 
reaction and mood during the past 24 
hours? 

A. With respect to humanitarian 
aid for South Viet-Nam, we spoke to 
the Congressional leadership _ this 
morning and we urged them to pass 
the humanitarian part of the aid re- 
quest that we have submitted to the 
Congress. 

The President pointed out that he 
would make a later decision as to what 
part of that humanitarian aid could be 
used in South Viet-Nam after the po- 
litical evolution in South Viet-Nam 
becomes clearer. 

The President’s mood was somber 
and determined, and we all went 
through a somewhat anxious 24 hours, 
because until the last helicopter had 
left, we could not really know whether 
an attack on any of these compounds 
might start and whether missiles might 
be used against our evacuation. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, could I ask you 
to clarify something that seems rather 
important at this point? You said 
here, and in the past, that a weaken- 
ing of the American Executive author- 
ity was a factor in this whole outcome. 
Now, there have been reports that 
former President Nixon, with your 
advice, had decided in April of 1973 
to resume the bombing of North Viet- 
Nam, but that Watergate intruded 
and he could not carry through on 
that. Is that an historic fact or not? 

A. To the best of my knowledge, 
President Nixon had never actually 
decided on any particular action. The 
Washington Special Action Group at 
that period was considering a number 
of reactions that could be taken to the 
beginning flagrant violations of the 
agreements. This was done on an in- 
terdepartmental basis, including the 
Department of State, my office, the 
Department of Defense, and had 
reached certain options. 

Then President Nixon, as it turned 
out, never made a final decision be- 
tween these options. To what extent it 
was influenced by Watergate is a psy- 
chological assessment that one can only 
speculate about. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there is a new 
Asia developing after the Indochina 
situation. What will the priorities of 
the United States be in recognizing its 
existing commitments and in making 
new ones? 

A. We will have to assess the im- 
pact of Indochina on our allies and 
on other countries in that area and 
on their perceptions of the United 
States, and we will have to assess also 
what role the United States can re- 
sponsibly play over an indefinite pe- 
riod of time, because surely another 
lesson we should draw from the Indo- 
china experience is that foreign policy 
must be sustained over decades if it is 
to be effective, and if it cannot be, 
then it has to be tailored to what is 
sustainable. 

The President has already reaffirmed 
our alliance with Japan, our defense 
treaty with Korea, and we, of course, 
also have treaty obligations and im- 
portant bases in the Philippines. We 
will soon be in consultation with many 
other countries in that area, including 
Indonesia and Singapore and Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and we hope 
to crystallize an Asian policy that is 
suited to present circumstances with 
close consultation with our friends. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, are you confident 
that all the Americans that wanted to 
come out are out of Saigon, and do 
you have any idea of the number of 


Americans who remained behind? 

A. I have no idea of the number of 
Americans that remained behind. I 
am confident that every American 
who wanted to come out is out, but 
how many chose to stay behind we 
won’t know until tomorrow sometime. 
The last contingent that left was the 
Ambassador and some of his imme- 
diate staff, and we won’t know really 
until we get the report from them. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is President Thieu 
welcome to seek asylum in this coun- 
try, and is there any possibility that 
the United States would recognize an 
exile government of South Viet-Nam? 

A. If President Thieu should seek 
asylum in the United States, he would 
be, of course, received. The United 
States will not recognize an exile 
government of South Viet-Nam. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us 
what went wrong, what were the flaws 
in American foreign policy toward 
Indochina all these years? Why was 
it that so many Administrations re- 
peatedly underestimated the power of 
the North Vietnamese and overesti- 
mated the capability on the part of 
the South Vietnamese? 

A. As I said earlier, I think this is 
not the occasion, when the last Ameri- 
can has barely left Saigon, to make 
an assessment of a decade and a half 
of American foreign policy because it 
could equally well be argued that if 
five Administrations that were staffed, 
after all, by serious people, dedicated 
to the welfare of their country, came 
to certain conclusions, that maybe 
there was something in their assess- 
ment, even if for a variety of reasons 
the effort did not succeed. 

As I have already pointed out, 
special factors have operated in recent 
years. But, I would think that what we 
need now in this country, for some 
weeks at least, and hopefully for some 
months, is to heal the wounds and to 
put Viet-Nam behind us and to con- 
centrate on the problems of the future. 
That certainly will be the Administra- 
tion’s attitude. There will be time 
enough for historic assessments. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you have repeat- 
edly spoken of the potential conse- 
quences of what has happened in 
Southeast Asia. I would like to ask 
if you feel that your personal prestige 
and, therefore, your personal ability 
to negotiate between other countries 
has been damaged by what has hap- 
pened? 

A. If I should ever come to the 
conclusion that I could not fulfill what 
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the President has asked of me, then 
I would draw the consequences from 
this. Obviously, this has been a very 
painful experience, and it would be 
idle to deny this has been a painful 
experience for many who have been 
concerned with this problem for a 
decade and a half. 

I think the problems in Viet-Nam 
went deeper than any one negotiation, 
and that an analysis of the accords at 
the time will require an assessment of 
the public pressures, of what was sus- 
tainable, but I don’t think, again, that 
we should go into this at this particu- 
lar moment, nor am I probably the 
best judge of my prestige at any par- 
ticular point. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what was it in 
particular that led you to believe until 
Sunday night that Hanoi might be 
willing to go for a nonmilitary solu- 
tion? Did you have some specific in- 
formation from them to indicate that, 
because certainly the battlefield situa- 
tion suggested otherwise? 

A. Maybe to you, but tne battlefield 
situation suggested that there was a 
standdown of significant military ac- 
tivity and the public pronouncements 
were substantially in the direction that 
a negotiation would start with General 
Minh. There were also other reasons 
which led us to believe that the possi- 


bility of a negotiation remained open. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you have blamed 
the Soviets and the Red Chinese for 
breaking faith with the letter and the 
spirit of the Paris peace accords. The 
Soviet Union has apparently, through 
its broadcasts, encouraged a Commu- 
nist takeover in Portugal. The Chinese 
have signed a joint communique with 
North Korea encouraging North Ko- 
rea to unify South Korea by force. 

My question is why, in view of 
these violations in both the letter and 
in the spirit of detente, does the United 
States continue to believe in detente; 
secondly, are we ever going to take 
some obvious action showing Ameri- 
can displeasure at the behavior of the 
two Communist superpowers? 

A. First, I think it is important to 
keep in mind that our relationship 
with both the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Republic of China is based 
on ideological hostility, but practical 
reasons for cooperation in certain lim- 
ited spheres. 

With respect to the Soviet Union, 
they and we possess the capability to 
destroy mankind. The question of how 
to prevent a general nuclear war is a 
problem that some Administration 
must solve before consequences that 
would be irremedial. Therefore, there 


is always a common interest and in- 
deed a common obligation to attempt 
to deal with this particular problem. 
With respect to the various points 
you made, it is important for us to 
recognize that we cannot, in this situa- 
tion, ask of the Soviet Union that it 
does our job for us. On the one hand, 
as I pointed out previously, of course, 


. we must not make the 
mistake of ascribing every reverse 
we have to our Communist 
opponents because that makes 
them appear ten feet tall.’’ 


the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Republic must be responsible for the 
consequences of those actions that lead 
to an upset of the situation in Indo- 
china or maybe in the Middle East; 
that is, the introduction of massive 
armaments that will in all probability 
be used offensively is an event that 
we cannot ignore. 

On the other hand, I think it would 
be a grave mistake to blame the Soviet 
Union for what happened in Portugal. 
It may have taken advantage of the 
situation in Portugal, but the fact that 
the Communist Party in Portugal has 
emerged despite the fact that it, in 
recent elections, had only 12 percent 
of the votes cannot be ascribed to 
Soviet machinations primarily, but due 
to causes that are much more compli- 
cated and also due to evolutions in 
Europe that have roots quite different 
from Soviet pressures. 

So, we must not make the mistake 
of ascribing every reverse we have to 
our Communist opponents because 
that makes them appear ten feet tall. 
On the other hand, we must not make 
the mistake of lulling ourself with a 
period of detente into believing that 
all competition has disappeared. 

Between these two extremes, we 
must navigate, seek to reduce tensions 
on the basis of reciprocity and seek 
to promote a stabler world. When 
either of the Communist countries 
have attempted actively to bring for- 
eign policy pressures, the United States 
has resisted strenuously, and again, we 
have called their attention to the fact 
that the fostering of international con- 
flict will certainly lead to a breakdown 
of detente. But the individual exam- 
ples which you gave cannot be as- 
cribed to Communist actions primarily. 


Q. In ordering the evacuation, to 
what extent were you responding ex- 
clusively to the military situation and 
to what extent were you responding 
either to a request by Big Minh for all 


Americans to get out or to your own 
feeling that a total evacuation might 
facilitate a political settlement? 

A. When the President ordered total 
evacuation, it was done on the basis 
that Tan Son Nhut airport had al- 
ready been closed and that therefore 
the American personnel in Saigon— 
and there were 45 in the province— 
might soon become hostage to the ap- 
proaching Communist forces. 

The order to evacuate was made 
before any request had been received 
from General Minh and the principle, 
indeed the only, reason was to guaran- 
tee the safety of the remaining Ameri- 
cans. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there was a re- 
port last night that the Communists 
were backing away from the airport, 
the rockets seemed to be moving back. 
Was that a direct result of negotiations 
and were they prepared to let us move 
refugees out or Americans out on 
fixed-wing aircraft? 

A. I don’t know that particular 
report, but the shelling stopped about 
9:00 p.m. last night. We could not 
operate fixed-wing aircraft because 
the control at the airport broke down 
and it was at this point that the Presi- 
dent decided that with Communist 
forces approaching on all sides, and 
with the airport being closed, that we 
had to go to helicopter evacuation. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there is a report 
in New York that last week you sent 
a further request for the good offices 
of the Council Ministers of The Nine, 
the European Communities. 

A. We did not approach The Nine 
last week. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you see any 
possibility of a negotiated settlement 
and also, with respect to that, what 
can and should the South Vietnamese 
government do now? 

A. I have already pointed out that 
the Communist demands have been 
escalating literally with every passing 
day, that as soon as one demand is 
met, an additional demand is put 
forward. So, we should have no allu- 
sions about what the Communist side 
is aiming for. 

The South Vietnamese, as far as I 
can tell, have met every demand that 
has so far been put forward on the 
radio. There have not been any direct 
negotiations with which I am familiar. 

What is attainable in the transfer 
of power that would preserve a vestige 
of other forces than the Communist 
forces, that remains to be seen. 


Q. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
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Newsmen Retrieve 
Memorial Plaque at 
Amembassy Saigon 


The final hours of the official Amer- 
ican presence in South Viet-Nam 
were described in an Associated Press 
dispatch dated April 30. It follows: 


SAIGON—The six-story U.S. Em- 
bassy in Saigon withstood a deter- 
mined Viet Cong commando attack 
in 1968, and five Americans died in 
its defense. 

Today, without its armed guards, 
the embassy was no match for thou- 
sands of Saigonese getting their last 
American handout. 
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They took everything, including the 
kitchen sinks and a machine to shred 
secret documents. 

The bronze plaque with names of 
the five American servicemen who 
died in the embassy in 1968 was torn 
from the lobby wall. It lay amid piles 
of documents and furniture on the 
back lawn. We carried it back to the 
Associated Press office. 

“It is our embassy now,” said a 
laughing young Vietnamese soldier as 
he pranced gleefully along the littered 
hallway of the administrative building. 

The handsome embassy building on 
Thong Nhut Boulevard was aban- 
doned by a detachment of U.S. Ma- 
rines at 7:50 this morning. They had 
remained behind after Ambassador 
Graham Martin left to prevent wait- 
ing Vietnamese from rushing the last 
helicopters. 


Officials in Washington reported 
that about 6,500 persons, including 
nearly 900 Americans, had been air- 
lifted to U.S. Navy ships in the South 
China Sea during the massive evacua- 
tion that began shortly before noon 
yesterday (Saigon time). 

The choppers picked up the evac- 
uees from the roof of the embassy, the 
embassy parking lot, and the tops of 
one-time American billets. 

This morning, 21 hours after it had 
started, the airlift ended when a big 
Marine helicopter swooped down onto 
the embassy roof and plucked out 11 
Marines stranded there overnight as 
the rear guard for the evacuation. 

They fired a red smoke grenade to 
guide the CH46 helicopter in and as 
it touched down they scrambled 
aboard and were airbound within four 
minutes. 
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This wes a typical scene as Air America planes brought the evacuees from Danang and Nha Trang to Saigon. 


FSO Spear Describes 
Evacuation of Four 
Consulates General 


FSO Moncrieff J. Spear was serving 
as the Consul General at Nha Trang 
until he was ordered to evacuate to 
Saigon and then to the United States. 
Arriving in Washington, he promptly 
went to work for the Special Inter- 
agency Task Force on Indochina 
while awaiting reassignment. At the 
request of the NEWSLETTER he jotted 
down the following thoughts on the 
Viet-Nam evacuation. 


While the tragic and discreditable 
aspects of the military collapse of 
South Vietnam have been widely re- 
ported, it would be unfair and unfor- 
tunate if the many acts of courage 
and sacrifice by both Americans and 
Vietnamese, particularly during the 
evacuation, were not also recorded. 
Americans have reason for pride in 
the performance of their representa- 
tives in the U.S. Diplomatic Mission 
in Viet-Nam from all U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies, and from Government 
contractors as well. 

The American Consulate General 
in Danang was the first to bear the 
brunt of evacuation as the South 
Vietnamese military front in Region 
One broke under the weight of the 
North Vietnamese offensive. 

Between March 17 and 24 vast 
columns of refugees and disorganized 
troops whose units had been broken 
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up began streaming into Danang. 
Large numbers of Americans, U.S. 
Government local employees and their 
dependents, and other Vietnamese 
were evacuated by U.S. charter air- 
craft from the city’s military airfield, 
until security broke down and hysteri- 
cal mobs began ganging the planes 
and helicopters. 

Consulate General personnel en- 
gaged in physical confrontation with 
the crowds as they sought to get their 
own employees loaded and to prevent 
the aircraft and helicopters from be- 
ing overloaded and damaged, or com- 
mandeered by armed groups. 

Air America helicopters (sometimes 
endangered by gunfire from panicked 
troops as the enemy attack closed in) 
flew around the city picking up evac- 
uees from predetermined assembly 
points. Subsequently, staff members 
risked the disorder and gunfire in the 
city to search out stragglers and in- 
sure that they got out. 

After the airfield had to be aban- 
doned, the evacuation shifted to 
barges and tugs in the river in front 
of the Consulate General; here too 
the mob scenes were repeated. Amer- 
ican officers risked being crushed be- 
tween barges, ships and jetties as they 
struggled to control the embarkation. 
Once aboard the U.S. and other ships 
in the harbor, these same officials 
faced down and disarmed soldiers, es- 
tablished control, and aided the ships’ 
crews in caring for the refugees. 

The final stages of the Danang evac- 
uation shifted to the Marble Moun- 
tain airstrip near the beach. Once 
again, valiant efforts made possible 
the evacuation of hundreds, until— 


with the approach of North Vietna- 
mese forces—panic-crazed civilians 
and troops overran the runway. The 
withdrawal then continued across the 
beach, through heavy surf, to Vietna- 
mese naval craft offshore. 

In the final act of this drama (in 
which upwards of 50,000 were 
brought out through American ef- 
forts), the Commanding General of I 
Corps, totally exhausted after a month 
of combat, had to be aided through 
the surf to a Navy cutter. His per- 
sonal helicopter was out of fuel be- 
cause he had made it available to 
pick up Americans while the Air 
America choppers were being refueled 
at an island offshore. Consul General 
Albert Francis left on a landing craft 
as the beach came under hostile artil- 
lery fire and was taken to Cam Ranh 
aboard a Vietnamese naval vessel. 

The Nha Trang evacuation fell into 
two phases. 

On March 10, Ban Me Thuot fell 
to the enemy resulting in the capture 
of the U.S. Province Representative 
and a group of American mission- 
aries. Four days later the Vietnamese 
Government decided to withdraw 
from the Central Highlands, and on 
the 15th the Consulate General’s pro- 
vincial staffs at Pleiku and Kontum 
were evacuated by air to Nha Trang. 
One aged C-47 lifted 57 people out 
of Kontum, while a C-46 brought 105 
from Pleiku. Americans at Pleiku air- 
base overcame the threat of crowds 
and panic with the same cool courage 
as their colleagues in Danang. 

The exodus of up to 200,000 refu- 
gees fleeing from the Highlands be- 
came increasingly disorganized as rear- 
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guard units came under enemy attack, 
vehicles ran out of fuel, and food and 
water were exhausted. Looting broke 
out as the column passed through the 
province capital of Phu Bon and the 
U.S. Province Representative’s com- 
pound came under siege by desperate 
troops and refugees seeking supplies 
and vehicles. The lone American and 
loyal Montagnard guards held out 
through the night in a series of fire- 
fights, until rescued by helicopters at 
daylight. Before the column reached 
the coast it was halted by VC road- 
blocks, artillery fire and a river cross- 
ing; less than 30,000 made it to Nha 
Trang. 

As the military situation continued 
to deteriorate, the Consulate General 
at Nha Trang (profiting from the Da- 
nang experience) stepped up the evac- 
uation of its American and Vietna- 
mese personnel to Saigon. By March 
30th, Easter Sunday, this was in full 
swing. However, as more were moved 
out, more unregistered citizens and 
third-country nationals appeared from 
nowhere, no one wanted to admit he 
was “nonessential” and leave the Post 


in its time of need, and it took con- 
stant pressure to keep the flow mov- 
ing. This, however, had to be care- 
fully handled to avoid setting off a 
public panic which would have halted 
the evacuation. 
Mid-morning on April 1, 


the VC 
succeeded in blasting the provincial 
prison, releasing communist agents, 
deserters, and criminals. At this point, 
the provincial officials lost control of 
the city and imposed a curfew. This 
made it necessary to move the hun- 
dreds of local employees and their 


Evacuated U.S. employees and others from Nha Trang 


arrive at the busy airport in Saigon. 


dependents, and other evacuees from 
the Consulate General compound to 
the airport by helicopter. 

The first few helicopters were 
mobbed, until the American staff ably 
aided by key locals succeeded in con- 
trolling the crowd and convincing 
them there would be ample lift for 
everyone. As the movement to the 
airport and aboard the shuttle of 
planes to Saigon went on, disorders 
and shooting increased around the 
city. 

At one point, armed gangs threat- 
ened to break into the compound, but 
were driven off by the Consulate Gen- 
eral’s Marine Guards firing into the 
air. By late afternoon it became clear 
that the compound could no longer be 
held, all the local employees who 
could be accounted for were at the 
airport, and the helicopters were be- 
ing fired at as they landed and took 


A team of Embassy employees and wives registered personnel 

arriving from Danang and Nha Trang. Shown, left to right, are Donna Garrett, 
Mary Keck, Rita Lima, Mrs. Albert A. Francis, wife of the Consul General 

at Danang, Lovey Davis (AID), and Mrs. Betty J. Boudreau. 
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off. At this point, the last Americans 
were lifted out. 

At the airbase, the few remaining 
Americans were incapable of control- 
ling the loading of the aircraft in the 
face of growing disorder and violence. 
This and a breakdown in the ground 
handling arrangements for the air- 
craft forced the termination of the 
evacuation before all the Vietnamese 
staff could be removed. 

The subsequent failure of arrange- 
ments to helicopter them to a Korean 
landing ship offshore led to under- 
standable bitterness on their part. One 
of the Consulate’s senior Vietnamese 
employees took charge of the group 
and arranged their passage to Saigon 
on Vietnamese Air Force transports; 
others made their way to safety by 
small craft from the beach. 

In Saigon, the two Consulates Gen- 
eral formed a task force which made 
strenuous efforts to locate their local 
employees, to move them from refu- 
gee camps to Saigon, and to see that 
they were paid and housed. 

Despite its proximity to Saigon, the 
evacuation of Bien Hoa posed some 
unique problems. There were large 
numbers of Americans stationed there 
working at Vietnamese military logis- 
tic installations. When the airbase and 
city came under North Vietnamese 
artillery fire about April 23, Americans 
had to be moved out, but at such a 
pace as to avoid triggering panic in 
Saigon. This was done successfully; 
the last Americans finally withdrew 
April 27. 

The staff of the Consulate General 
at Can Tho in the Delta was evacu- 
ated by helicopter and landing craft 
down the Bassac River on April 29. 
There were reports that the boats 
came under attack, but they proceeded 
safely to waiting U.S. Navy Task 
Force ships in the South China Sea. 
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Phnom Penh Closing 
Went Off Smoothly, 
FSO Perkins Relates 


FSO Raymond L. Perkins, Jr., who 
served as Counselor for Political/Mil- 
itary Affairs at the U.S. Embassy in 
Phnom Penh, was one of the first offi- 
cers to reach Washington after the 
Cambodian evacuation. 

Ambassador John Gunther Dean 
and the Embassy staff were evacuated 
on April 11 (Cambodian Time) un- 
der the protection of U.S. Marines. 

“All the Embassy people, including 
all the local employees who wanted 
to go, got out safely,” Mr. Perkins 
said in an interview on May 2. 

“There were 294 employees, plus 
some others, such as civil airline per- 
sonnel, members of the press, mission- 
aries, English-language teachers, and 
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U.S. Marines in battle gear guard the evacuees 
as they prepare to leave. (The photos on 
these two pages and on page 2 

were taken by Timothy Michael Carney, 
Political Officer, Phnom Penh.) 


Beverly Smith, Ambassador Dean's secretary, 
in Embassy awaiting evacuation. 


some Khmer officials—and their fam- 
ilies. 

“All but about 30 or 40 of the local 
employees chose to go. All the other 
Americans got out, except five news- 
men who chose to stay, an American 
businessman and another private 
American who also chose to stay.” 

The American evacuation at Phnom 
Penh went off smoothly. 

As thousands of refugees fled along 
the highway toward the capital and 
as the Khmer Rouge troops pressed 
toward Pochentong Airport, the Em- 
bassy had prepared “almost daily re- 
ports on potential evacuees,” Mr. 
Perkins said. 

“The list included almost the en- 
tire diplomatic corps, local employees, 
and a large group of Khmers, such as 
officials and their families and, of 
course, our own employees. 

“In preparing our evacuation plans, 
we were aware of what happens when 
local populations get out of hand. For 
example, we were aware of the wors- 
ening situation in nearby South Viet- 
Nam, and we were receiving reports 
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of the Viet Cong occupation of Hue, 
Danang and other cities in central 
Viet-Nam. We also learned of the 
growing refugee problem as thousands 
fled to the south. 

“Meanwhile, the Khmer capital was 
hit by rockets from the Khmer Rouge. 
We had all sorts of screening devices 
covering the Chancery Building to 
detonate the rockets, but we were 
afraid of the 105 mm. artillery, which 
could reduce the Embassy to rubble 
in a matter of minutes. 

“We also knew that the Khmer 
Rouge were ringing the city with thou- 
sands of troops. 

“When the rockets hit the city, we 
went down to the foyer for safety. We 
were lucky no one was killed. We had 
some very brave people, especially our 
military attaches, who were being shot 
at. 

“We were limited by law to 200 
Americans in the Embassy and 85 
third-country employees,” Mr. Per- 
kins said. “But we later were ordered 
to reduce the number of Americans 
drastically. We ended up with about 
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Shown shortly after their landing aboard the carrier Okinawa after their evacuation 
from Phnom Pnomh are, left to right, Col. Louis B. Martin, USA, Defense Attaché; 
Brig. Gen. William W. Palmer, USA, Chief, Military Equipment Delivery Team; 
Raymond L. Perkins, Jr., Counselor for Political/Military Affairs; and Major Millard 


Burke, USA, Assistant Army Attaché. 


50 to 60 on our Embassy staff. 

“In preparing our evacuation plans, 
we received a message from the De- 
partment ordering us to include local 
employees and their families. The De- 
partment said we should plan accord- 
ingly, even if it took several ‘cycles’ 
to evacuate them all. 

“We got most of the Americans and 
the local employees, and their families, 
out of Phnom Penh by fixed-wing air- 
craft. 

“Tn the meantime, the situation was 
getting worse. We had about a dozen 
Marine Security Guards at the Em- 
bassy. We asked for another dozen. 

“We got six—from Taiwan and 
other neighboring posts. The other six 
never got in. So we had 18 Marines 
to guard the Embassy against the 
Khmer Rouge attack, if it came. 

“During the last week we were 
down to about 60 Americans, in all. 

“We wanted our evacuation to pro- 
ceed slowly so we wouldn’t pull the 
rug out from the host government, 
but we did manage to get about 
1,400-1,500 out.” 
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When the situation became worse, 
Mr. Perkins moved out of his house 
to another, which was closer to the 
Embassy. “I’m sure it was stripped by 
the following day,” he said, adding 
that “looting was everywhere.” 

Meanwhile the airport was “pretty 
dangerous.” A DC-8 was damaged 
and had to be sent to Hong Kong 
for repairs. Although the Khmer 
Rouge were shelling the airport, “we 
kept using it to get people out who 
couldn’t get out commercially,” Mr. 
Perkins recalled. 

The U.S. military estimated that it 
would take at least four battalions of 
our Marines to secure the airport, he 
said. They decided to evacuate the 
Americans by helicopter. 

“On the morning of April 11, we 
decided on our plan. The first heli- 
copter would land at the Embassy 
compound at 9 a.m. It would fly in 
with a Marine company, and the Ma- 
rines would be the last to leave. 

“Ambassador Dean then wrote let- 
ters to the Acting President, the Prime 
Minister, the Deputy Prime Minister, 


and the High Adviser, who is a cousin 
to Prince Sihanouk, informing these 
Khmer Republic officials that the U.S. 
Embassy had been ordered to leave 
Phnom Penh by 9:30 that morning. 

“They were invited to go with us if 
they came to the Embassy by that 
time. We put the burden on them to 
decide who would be notified. 

“Ambassador Dean himself deliv- 
ered the letters to the Acting President 
and the Prime Minister—and the 
other letters also were hand-carried 
to the key officials. 

“In the meantime, we began to get 
ready for the evacuation. Those who 
were going with us were given tickets. 
The first group was local employees. 
Their families had been sent out ear- 
lier by commercial aircraft. 

“The compound was all fenced in, 
and it was surrounded by several 5- 
story buildings. The interior court was 
to be used as our ‘landing zone.’ 

“The Acting President arrived at 
the Embassy about 8-8:15 with 17 
members of his family. He and his 
family were processed and put on the 
helicopter. 

“Meanwhile, the press was all over 
the place. We got them out, but some 
four or five chose to stay. 

“While all this was going on, the 
wife of the Deputy Prime Minister 
and her family arrived at the Em- 
bassy. When we inquired about the 
whereabouts of her husband, she said 
he was with the Prime Minister, in 
the latter’s home. 

“There was no time to lose, so I 
went to the Prime Minister’s house. 
They were holding a major Cabinet 
meeting. The Deputy Prime Minister 
informed me that they all decided to 
stay behind and fight. 

“*T wanted to go but the Cabinet 
voted against our leaving,’ he ex- 
plained. ‘Please tell my wife and chil- 
dren to go ahead. I’ll get in touch with 
them in Bangkok.’ 

“T went back to the Embassy,” Mr. 
Perkins said, “and everything was go- 
ing along fine. The whole thing was 
over by 10:10 in the morning. The 
balconies of the apartments overlook- 
ing the landing zone were lined with 
people—and some of the Cambodians 
smiled and waved goodby to us. 

“It was a moving scene. Ambassa- 
dor Dean left about 10:10, carrying 
our Embassy flag in a plastic bag. We 
strode to the helicopter and landed on 
a US. carrier. The flight took a little 
more than an hour. 

“Once we got on the carrier, it 
steamed toward Thailand. Ambassa- 
dor Dean was anxious to get to Bang- 
kok to send messages to the Depart- 
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ment. We got into the Thailand cap- 
ital about 6 that evening. We went 
directly to the Embassy, where we sent 
our messages to Washington. 

“I left the Embassy in Bangkok 
about 10 p.m. It was a long day! 

“We were in Bangkok about a week 
or 10 days. In the meantime, a num- 
ber of Khmer military arrived. Many 
naval vessels steamed toward Thai- 
land. 

“The processing of the Khmer ref- 
ugees was handled by the Embassy in 
Thailand,” Mr. Perkins continued. 

“They were sent to a Thai base, 
which was located right on the beach,” 
he said. “The bulk of the American 
local employees were in the camp. 
There were about 1,200 refugees there 
when we left Bangkok. 

“We heard that American volunteer 
agencies will receive the refugees in 
the U.S. and assist in their resettle- 
ment.” 

In Bangkok Mr. Perkins rejoined 
his wife and daughter, who were sent 
there when he had been assigned to 
Cambodia. 

“I got over there about once a 
month to visit them,” Mr. Perkins 
said. “My wife is still in Thailand 
and I have a daughter in the Inter- 
national School there.” 

Recalling the evacuation in Phnom 
Penh, Mr. Perkins said, “The Khmers 
seemed to be more stoical than the 
Vietnamese. They took a fatalistic at- 
titude and were less excitable than the 
Vietnamese. Moreover, few Khmer 
knew the extent of the Khmer Rouge 
advance. The city fell five days after 
we were evacuated.” 

Mr. Perkins paid high tribute to 
the Marines—and the Marine Colonel 
—who undertook the evacuation by 
helicopter, and for the smooth manner 
in which they handled the entire op- 
eration. 

The FSO also lauded the Embassy’s 
busy Communications Section, which 
handled more than 6,400 State out- 
going telegrams and many military 
messages between January 1 and April 
11, the day of evacuation. 

“The Communications Section was 
fantastic!,” Mr. Perkins said. “And I 
am very, very proud of them. During 
the last days we were down to two 
operators and one secretary. We all 
helped out—even I typed some of the 
telegrams.” 

Many of the refugees who eventu- 
ally come to the United States will 
have problems, Mr. Perkins believes. 

“For example, one of the Embassy 
chauffeurs, who got out, speaks very 
little English. His daughter, 15, needs 
plastic surgery. Her face was banged 
up by shrapnel.” 
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Reviewing evacuation reports are Ambassador L. Dean Brown, 


right; Ambassador 


Robert Anderson, standing, and Paul J. Hare 


Special Task Force 
Appointed to Handle 


Evacuation Problems 


Senior officials representing a dozen 
Federal Departments and Agencies 
are serving as members of the Special 
Interagency Task Force headed by 
Ambassador L. Dean Brown. 

Ambassador Brown was appointed 
by President Ford to coordinate all 
U. S. Government activities concern- 
ing evacuation, humanitarian and ref- 
ugee problems relating to Viet-Nam. 

Ambassador Brown is working un- 
der the direction of the President and 
the Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs, Dr. Kissinger. 

Serving on the Special Interagency 
Task Force are: Charles Cooper, As- 
sistant Secretary for International Af- 
fairs, Department of the Treasury. 

Morton I. Abramowitz, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary, OSD/ISA, Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

General Maurice F. Casey, USAF, 
Deputy Director for Logistics, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 


General John R. Cleland, USAF, 
Vice Director for Operations, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

General Leonard Chapman, Com- 
missioner, Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Services (INS), Department of 
Justice. ; 

Emmett Rice, Acting Director of 
Territorial Affairs, Department of the 
Interior. 

William H. Kolberg, Assistant Sec- 
retary for Manpower, Department of 
Labor. 

Julia Taft, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Human Development, De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare. M3 

Thomas P. Dunne, Administrator, 
Federal Disaster Assistance Adminis- 
tration, Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. ; 

General Benjamin Davis, Assistant 
Secretary for Environmental, Safety 
and Consumer Affairs, Department 
of Transportation. . 

Arthur Gardiner, Assistant Admin- 
istrator, Agency for International De- 
velopment. 

Edward B. Strait, Acting Deputy 
Assistant Director, International Af- 
fairs, Office of Management and 
Budget. 
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Amb. Brown Reports 
Massive U.S. Effort 
To Aid Viet Evacuees 


In testimony before the House Ju- 
diciary and International Law Sub- 
committee on May 5, Ambassador L. 
Dean Brown, Director of the Special 
Interagency Task Force coordinating 
all U.S. activities concerning evacua- 
tion, humanitarian and refugee prob- 
lems relating to Indochina, gave a de- 
tailed report on the situation. The text 
of his statement follows: 


During the last two weeks, as Viet- 
Nam collapsed, the United States un- 
dertook a humanitarian mission of 
gigantic proportions. In response to 
the tragedy, the Administration acted 
with speed and determination. Spe- 
cifically, we succeeded in evacuating 
about 40,000 Vietnamese through our 
airlift before the airport was closed. 
We also evacuated over 7,000 Amer- 
ican citizens through fixed wing air- 
lift and the final helicopter evacua- 
tion. 

The number of Vietnamese has 
swelled beyond this number as a re- 
sult of the thousands of Vietnamese 
picked up by our naval vessels in the 
South China Sea. We now estimate 
the total number of Vietnamese who 
have fled Viet-Nam to be 125,000. 

We have had to make some very 
rapid decisions on how to receive such 
a large flow of people. As Clark Air 
Force Base and Subic Bay became 
congested during the initial phase, we 
quickly established staging areas in 
Guam and Wake. We also established 
three reception centers in the United 
States at Camp Pendleton, Camp 
Chaffee, and Eglin Air Force Base 
where the refugees could be moved 
from Guam for further processing. 

A massive effort was required to 
put the staging areas and the process- 
ing centers into operation. Our mili- 
tary services responded magnificently 
to the emergency and quickly moved 
to make the facilities ready to receive 
the large flow of refugees. The civilian 
arms of government were also mo- 
bilized and teams of INS, HEW, 
State and AID were dispatched to 
the staging areas and the centers in 
the United States to assist in the ef- 
fort. Also, and most importantly, the 
voluntary agencies have acted posi- 
tively to the emergency. They are 
sending representatives to all of the 
centers in the United States. 

After consulting with Congress and 
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the President, the Attorney General 
on April 25 extended parole to four 
categories of Indochina war victims. 
These categories represented the best 
estimate of the evacuation problem 
which we could provide at the height 
of the crisis in Viet-Nam. We could 
not then define with any precision the 
numbers of Vietnamese who would 
flee their country by their own means 
or would be stranded abroad. 

Now that Viet-Nam has fallen, we 
have a clearer understanding of the 
evacuation problem. It has four as- 


—We planned an evacuation of 
certain specific categories of Vietna- 
mese and estimated the total would 
not exceed 130,000. The plan was 
formalized in the Attorney General’s 
parole after consultation with Con- 
gress. In fact, through our planned air 
and sealift evacuation, we succeeded 
in moving almost 55,000 Vietnamese. 
With the exception of a few, they ap- 
pear after initial screening to fit the 
criteria specified by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. They will be accepted into the 
United States unless any wish to emi- 
grate to third countries or return to 
their native land. 

—The second category includes 
those who received American assist- 
ance in their flight. Approximately 
69,000 Vietnamese were picked up at 
sea by U.S. vessels, or are presently 
sailing on Vietnamese vessels. These 
are men, women, and children without 
a country. The choice is to force them 
to return to the land they fled for 
fear of persecution, leave them at sea, 
or accept responsibility for them. We 
propose to accept responsibility for 
them. 

—The third category includes ap- 
proximately 3,000 Vietnamese and 
Cambodians who have, since the fall 
of their governments, fled to third 
countries, some of which are threaten- 
ing to return them to Viet-Nam or 
Cambodia. This category includes 
Vietnamese and Cambodians who fled 
using air and naval crafts furnished 
under U.S. military assistance pro- 
grams—valuable equipment we plan 
to reclaim. We propose to require that 
they seek asylum in these countries 
and, if refused, ask for resettlement 
assistance from the appropriate inter- 
national organizations before consider- 
ing them for parole on a case-by-case 
or class-by-class basis. With regard to 
Vietnamese citizens and some Cambo- 
dian military personnel who reached 
Thailand, we know they will not be 
able to stay. We are taking charge of 
them now. 


—The outcome of the Viet-Nam 
war has left other Vietnamese 


stranded in third countries. This last 
category includes Vietnamese diplo- 
mats and their families, students, ordi- 
nary travelers and businessmen. We 
do not know how many Vietnamese 
fall into this category but we believe 
many will be able to make arrange- 
ments to settle abroad. Others will 
enjoy the protection signatory powers 
of the United Nations protocol and 
convention on the status of refugees 
normally extend. Some—and we do 
not yet know how many—may not be 
able to find safe-haven and may turn 
to the United States for help. We in- 
tend to ask international organizations 
to take responsibility for them; only 
where we fail will we consider entry 
into the United States. As soon as 
we have a clearer estimate of the num- 
ber involved we will communicate 
our findings to Congress. 

Based on the above four-part assess- 
ment of the evacuation problem, we 
are asking the Attorney General to 
extend parole on a contingency basis 
to an additional 20,000 individuals 
and liberalize the present limitations 
on categories. While we do not expect 
to extend parole to 150,000, we néed 
to have the standby authority which 
a new determination would provide. 
Only in this way can we be equipped 
to care for those Vietnamese and 
Cambodians who are not able to find 
homes elsewhere. 

We intend to press the international 
community to accept refugees and 
we have moved energetically to enlist 
its cooperation. Specifically we have 
been in frequent contact with the in- 
ternational agencies, principally the 
United Nations and the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees 
and the Inter-Governmental Commit- 
tee for European Migration (ICEM). 
I am sorry to report that the UNHCR 
has not moved as rapidly as we would 
have wished but I assure you we will 
continue to press them to assume 
those responsibilities for which they 
are mandated. I would, however, like 
to extend my thanks to ICEM for the 
speed with which it has moved on 
this major humanitarian problem. The 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross (ICRC) is sending a delegate to 
Guam to issue travel documents which 
will facilitate the movement of refu- 
gees to third countries. 

For our own part, we launched a 
diplomatic initiative to bring our con- 
cerns on the plight of the Indochina 
refugees to governments around the 
world. We have asked for their help 
and an expression of willingness to 
accept some refugees into their lands. 
The reaction thus far is incomplete 





TASK FORCE—Members of the Special Interagency Task Force are shown in the Department’s Operations Center. Left to 
right are Deputy Director Clayton McManaway, Ambassador L. Dean Brown, Chairman; Col. Richard Manion and Col. Frank 
Andreliunas, JCS Representatives; Frank Wisner, Everett Bumgardner, and Consul General Moncrieff Spear. 


and mixed. We have received some 
preliminary positive responses from 
certain countries from nations in 
French speaking Africa, Europe and 
Latin America. Canada has publicly 
declared its willingness to take 3,000. 
France is receiving many who have 
special ties to that country. At this 
point, I cannot predict how many will 
find homes in third countries, but we 
will continue to make a maximum 
effort to bring our concern, which is 
humanitarian, to the attention of the 
world community. 

For those Vietnamese and Cambo- 
dians who do not find homes abroad, 
and are accepted into the United 
States, it is important that we provide 
them with the essential reception fa- 
cilities, health care, clothing, educa- 
tion, vocational training and resettle- 
ment assistance which they require to 
settle quickly and become productive 
members of our society. We must also 
extend the same warmth of welcome 
hundreds of thousands of other refu- 
gees have received in the post-war 
period. We must avoid at all cost ad- 
ditional charges to financially hard- 
pressed state and local governments. 
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We ought also to contribute to inter- 
national resettlement efforts. The bill 
which the President is submitting this 
afternoon meets these requirements. 
With regard to resettlement in the 
United States we are working closely 
with the nine voluntary agencies spe- 
cializing in refugee relocation. To- 
gether we agree that the new arrivals 


Claims May Be Filed 
By FS Personnel 


Foreign Service personnel who had 
to abandon personal belongings, auto- 
mobiles and other valuables in depart- 
ing from their posts in Cambodia and 
South Viet-Nam may file claims for 
losses up to $10,000 under the Mili- 
tary Personnel and Civilian Employ- 
ees’ Claims Act of 1964, as amended 
in 1972. 

A joint State-AID-USIA regulation 
(3 FAM 690) cites the authorization 
of claims “for damage to, loss, de- 
struction, capture, or abandonment of 
employee’s personal property incident 
to service.” 


should be dispersed as evenly as pos- 
sible throughout the United States, 
avoiding in particular resettlement in 
economically hard-pressed areas. I am 
impressed by the competence, coop- 
eration and ability of the voluntary 
agencies and believe they are capable 
of finding new homes and making 
new lives for the majority of those 
Vietnamese and Cambodians who 
come without American relatives or 
sponsors. We also have the full co- 
operation of HEW, DOD, Labor and 
Interior in studying alternative reset- 
tlement possibilities for those refugees 
voluntary agencies cannot help. 

I am aware of the public concern 
over the reception of Vietnamese and 
Cambodian refugees in the United 
States at this time of economic diffi- 
culty. I am confident, however, of our 
ability to carry out a successful reset- 
tlement program. The numbers are 
not too large. More importantly, the 
Vietnamese and Cambodians arriving 
in America have suffered deeply and 
are deserving of our help and _ hos- 
pitality. It is America’s tradition to 
respond rapidly and generously to 
peoples in need. 
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SECRETARY KISSINGER ON— 


Foreign Policy from 1969 to 1975 


Secretary Kissinger was interviewed 
by Pierre Salinger, of L’Express of 
France, on April 12. Some excerpts 
from the interview follow: 


Mr. SauinceR: You have said on a 
number of occasions that you are more 
a historian than a statesman. I wonder 
whether you might step back a minute 
in your role of a statesman and take 
on your role as an historian and give 
me an assessment of American foreign 
policy from 1969 to 1975. 

Tue Secretary: When I came into 
office with the Nixon Administration, 
we were really at the end of a period 
of American foreign policy in which a 
redesign would have been necessary to 
do no matter who took over. I think 
myself, for example, in retrospect that 
the Kennedy period will be seen as the 
last flowering of the previous era 
rather than as the beginning of a new 
era. I don’t say this as a criticism, but 
simply to define the problem. 

What was the situation we faced? 
In most of the postwar period we 
could operate with a simplicity of the 
cold war until 1969, of absolute good 
against absolute evil or preventing mil- 
tary aggression against allies. Insofar 
as we were engaged in economic devel- 
opment, we did so really as a projec- 
tion of this abroad on the theory that 
economic development would produce 
political stability, and we were oper- 
ating with enormous self-confidence 
and self-assurance—that is, as the only 
major Western country that had come 
out of the war undamaged and indeed 
had been generally successful in every- 
thing that it attempted. 

When we came into office in 1969, 
we faced a dramatically changed en- 
vironment. First, Western Europe and 
Japan had regained economic vitality 
and some political constancy. Sec- 
ondly, the simplicities of the cold war 
began to evaporate. 

The domestic pressures in all coun- 
tries for putting an end to tension be- 
came greater and greater, and within 
the Communist world it was self- 
evident that we were no longer con- 
fronting a monolith. America had 
gone through two assassinations and 
a war in Viet-Nam, which was a pro- 
found shock to us because we entered 
it rather light-heartedly and with great 
self-confidence. When we came into 
office we found 550,000 men engaged 
in a war against which public opinion 
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was increasingly turning, including the 
very people who had gotten us into 
the war. 

With respect to newly developing 
countries it became clear that we faced 
a problem that was much more philo- 
sophical than economic in terms of 
their perception of the world. 

So our problem was how to orient 
America in this world and how to do 
it in such a way that we could avoid 
these oscillations between excessive 
moralism and excessive pragmatism, 
with excessive concern with power and 
total rejection of power, which have 
been fairly characteristic of American 
policy. This was the basic goal we 
set ourselves. 

{ think we did establish a new rela- 
tionship with Europe, with some 
strain, but I would say all our rela- 
tions now are more mature and calmer 
than at any period since the 50’s. The 
same is true of Japan. 

I think we have taken, I hope, cre- 
ative account of the polarity of the 
Communist world. We have tried to 
respond to the need to ease tensions 
and we disengaged our military forces 
from Viet-Nam. 

I think we have made progress in 
the Middle East, too, but I think we 
had better discuss that more as a tac- 
tical than as a philosophical problem. 

What have been our difficulties? 
Our difficulties have been almost en- 
tirely domestic on a variety of levels. 

In order to be able to unify the 
country when the war in Viet-Nam 
was finished we believed that those 
who were opposed to the war in Viet- 
Nam would be satisfied with our with- 
drawal, and those who favored an 
honorable ending would be satisfied 
if the United States would not destroy 
an ally. We will never know whether 
there would have been a domestic 
tranquility—but within three months 
of the end of that war we were pro- 
jected into the middle of the Water- 


‘ gate crisis that no one could foresee 


and that had an enormously debili- 
tating impact on our executive au- 
thority. The conduct of foreign policy 
without executive authority becomes 
extremely difficult. 

This in turn triggered a series of 
actions by the Congress which in a 
number of cases, such as Turkey and 
Indochina, have accelerated our dif- 
ficulties and encouraged pressure 
groups of all kinds to influence foreign 


policy. I think this has been an un- 
expected event or at least unpredicted 
by us. 

So, we face now a problem that, 
while the design of our foreign policy 
is intact, the authority to implement 
it may be impaired, and it is a primary 
responsibility to attempt to restore 
that through partnership with the 
Congress and through perhaps get- 
ting more of a public consensus. 
Finally, all of this has happened at a 
time when the establishment that car- 
ried our foreign policy has been both 
disintegrated and demoralized. 

At the time of the Kennedy period, 
you still had a group of people who 
had carried American foreign policy, 
who helped shape public opinion and 
on whom a President could count to 
perform missions. These people are 
now 15 years older and really have 
had no adequate replacements. 

So that the Administration—and I 
would say this would be true as well 
of a Democrat as well as a Republican 
Administration—is more naked to 
day-to-day pressures of public opinion 
than has been the case throughout 
the entire postwar period. 

This is how I would assess the 
plusses and minuses of American for- 
eign policy, and I am absolutely con- 
fident that we can restore the situation 
now that certain of our traumas are 
seen in that perspective. 


Q. About three months ago in an 
interview with an American magazine, 
you said, and I quote, “The political 
problem is that the whole Western 
world, with the exception perhaps of 
the United States, is suffering from a 
political malaise, inner uncertainty 
and from lack of direction.” Those 
very words have been used in Europe 
to describe what is going on in the 
United States. 

A. Well, I would say that they can 
probably be applied in some respects 
to the United States right now. I 
know there is a school of thought that 
says if you admit difficulties, you are 
causing these difficulties. These are 
the people probably who would have 
recommended that Churchill in 1940 
say that a group of British yachtsmen 
decided to cross the Channel and hap- 
pened to congregate off the coast of 
Dunkirk. 

We have had assassinations and 
two Presidents driven from office, a 
war which as generally seen is not 
successful, so we have this problem. 
But we also have great strengths, 
great resources, and a basically cor- 
rect design of foreign policy; there- 
fore I believe that we can overcome 
our domestic problems, and I believe 
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that we can start a period of new 
creativity. 

I would therefore reject the term 
political malaise. We are having ma- 
jor difficulties. We are determined to 
overcome them. And I am confident 
we shall. 


Q. Do you think realistically that 
in the short term the problems of 
American foreign policy as they re- 
late to internal politics in America 
can be righted until you have an elec- 
tion and have a President who has 
been elected running the country? 

A. Well, I think they can be, yes, 
and in fact they must be. History 
won’t wait two years until we can 
have an election. Moreover, our elec- 
tion could easily be conducted in 
terms that would not of itself give a 
clear-cut answer, especially if the 
President doesn’t exercise active lead- 
ership. 

So the President has to act in terms 
of the problems he now faces, which 
he is determined to do. 

We have some anomalies in our 
situation domestically in the sense 
that if there was ever an election 
fought on issues it was the last one. 
Sixty-two percent of the public voted 
for a strong foreign policy and mod- 
erate conservatism and in a way were 
disenfranchised because of the series 
of events over which they had abso- 
lutely no control, which were totally 
unforeseeable, and which produced 
the collapse of the Nixon presidency. 
That is an anomalous situation. 

There is no reason to suppose that 
a new election fought on those issues 
would produce a different result. 


Q. Yet today public polls would 
indicate that less than 40 percent of 
the American people would be willing 
to intervene in Europe if there was a 
military overrun of Europe by the 
Soviet Union, less than 30 percent in 
Israel if Israel was to fall to the Arabs, 
and it seems that there is a real trend 
of isolationism in this country. 

A. I think that there is a certain 
trend, but this I think is partly due 
to this disassociation from the political 
process that has resulted from Water- 
gate. 

Every public opinion poll shows 
that about 70 percent of the people 
support our foreign policy, which is 
certainly not isolationist, so a great 
deal depends on whether the public 
finds leadership with which it can 
identify. 


Q. You have said that credibility 
of the United States in one part of 
the world is very important in how 
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people in other parts of the world 
view that credibility. There are those 
who say that by saying that you are 
planting in people’s minds the feeling 
that the American credibility is no 
longer to be counted on. 

A. I believe that when a major 
country engages in a decade in a 
major effort which then does not ob- 
viously succeed, it raises questions 
about wisdom, judgment, and effec- 
tiveness, and questions about the im- 
pact of that setback on the psyche of 
the country. 

Now I say this is a problem the 
United States has to face. I cited it 
also as a problem we can overcome 
and will overcome. But we will surely 
not overcome it if we pretend that it 
does not exist, and we are going to 
continue business as usual. 

So I repeat, I think it has produced 
a problem that affects our general 
stance in the world. I want Americans 
to face this. When they face it, they 
can also overcome it. I don’t believe 
that my saying it creates the problem. 
It is my duty as Secretary of State to 
describe the world as it is. 


Q. And you have said that if Amer- 
ican leadership is not there, there is 
no other leadership in the Western 
world. But as to that leadership pres- 
sent today, are you getting the im- 
pression from your reports from 
abroad that people still have con- 
fidence in American leadership? 

A. I think right now people around 
the world, from what I can learn, are 
worried at a minimum about how 
America will assess its present situa- 
tion. I believe we have to face the 
fact that the past decade has raised 
certain doubts about American lead- 
ership. I say this in order to reestab- 
lish American leadership and not to 
abdicate it. 

I think the President is absolutely 
determined to conduct a strong for- 
eign policy, and in the weeks ahead 
you will see that he will speak increas- 
ingly on foreign policy. 

I believe that the design of our 
foreign policy can be maintained, and 
I believe also that our friends will be 
more reassured if we admit that we 
have a problem which we are trying 
to solve than if we pretend that we 
don’t have a problem that they recog- 
nize. 


Q. Let me go away from the past 
for a minutes and ask you to look into 
the future a little bit. If you were to 
portray the best and the worst scen- 
ario for American policy in the world 
over the next five years, how would 
you see those two possibilities? 


A. Well, the best scenario would be 
one in which our cohesion with Eu- 
rope is strengthened and the relation- 
ship across the Atlantic is fostered, in 
which we can develop a new set of 
relationships with Japan, Western 
Europe, and the United States that 
are adjusted to issues that transcend 
events, in which detente becomes not 
a tactical policy but the method of 
operation of the great powers, in 
which relations with China would 
continue toward normalization, and 
in which in our relationships with the 
underdeveloped world we overcome 
the present dilemma of simultaneous 
confrontation and cooperation in a 
spirit in which at least the general 
conceptions of a desirable world struc- 
ture begin to emerge. 

The worst scenario is one which 
will show a gradual disintegration of 
the domestic stability of all of our 
friendly countries, accompanied by a 
growing sense of impotence and less 
self-confidence by the United States, 
which will sooner or later trigger a 
series of more aggressive actions by 
hostile powers and increasing confron- 
tations with the less-developed world. 

I would put into the best scenario 
also a creative solution to problems 
of energy, food, and raw materials, 
and in the worst scenario that these 
issues become increasingly issues of 
confrontation. 

Both scenarios are possible. I be- 
lieve we can achieve the best scen- 
ario. I think the building blocks are 
there, and I think the will is there. 
We are going through one of those 
difficult periods now which perhaps 
because of their very difficulty can be 
used to start new creations, and so in 
a funny way I am more optimistic 
now than I was six months ago. 

Six months ago I saw the dangers 
but very few others agreed with me. 
Now I think most people can see the 
dangers and, therefore, they can also 
seize the opportunities. Six months ago 
people were satisfied that things were 
getting juggled into reasonable shape, 
and now they know they have got to 
work for it. So I think the possibili- 
ties now are better, strangely enough, 
than, say, last October when I would 
give occasionally gloomy interviews 
and everyone was saying, “What in 
God’s name is he talking about?” 

Now that some of these events have 
happened, I think we are in a much 
better position to transcend our prob- 
lems. 


Q. How would you assess the state 
of United States-Soviet relations and 
detente? 
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A. I think we have had a setback in 
the trade agreement. I think there is 
a tendency on the negative side to use 
detente as a sort of a palliative while 
the bureacracies on both sides, and 
especially on the Soviet side, continue 
on traditional courses. I think in 
America too many people have taken 
detente for granted and have forgotten 
what it was like to live in the cold 
war, and so they think they can hack 
away at it and think that then there 
is no price for it. 

I think we have a possibility and in- 
deed a duty to attempt to transform 
the cold war into a more cooperative 
relationship. I think when two coun- 
tries possess the capability to destroy 
civilized life they cannot conduct for- 
eign policy by traditional maxims. My 
disagreement with some of our domes- 
tic opponents is that they think that 
if they would only apply some of the 
old pure power political terms to 
Soviet-American relations they might 
get some unspecified concessions, but 
they also might get a series of con- 
frontations out of proportion to any- 
thing that we began. To be sure, we 
have to defend our vital interests, but 
Soviet-American relations are not de- 
signed for tests of manhood. 

I think the relationshiv has had a 
setback. It has had a period of stag- 


nation. I have the impression that the 
Soviet Union is now fairly anxious to 
pick it up again. I think that the pos- 
sibilities to move in a positive direc- 
tion still exist. 


Q. Do you agree with those who 
say that the ability or the possibility of 
the superpowers, the United States 
and the Soviet Union, to influence 
events in the world is becoming less 
and less? . 

A. Not when they are dealing with 
each other but dealing with third 

wers. 

It depends on how determined they 
are to influence events. If they really 
are determined to influence them, I 
think that they can do it. 


Q. If that is true, don’t you think 
that the current perception of the 
American situation, whether that is 
true or not, may not influence the So- 
viet Union to start moving into areas 
where it has not traditionally moved? 

A. It is one of the dangers of the 
situation but I think that the Soviet 
Union will find over the next few 
months that this perception is not the 
real perception, because I think that 
the President and his associates are 
absolutely determined to strengthen 
American foreign policy. 
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Q. Are you in touch with the So- 
viet Union in any way to indicate to 
them this American determination? 

A. Yes, but they also know our 
determination to pursue detente. They 
know both. 


Q. How do you see your own fu- 
ture? What is the future of Henry 
Kissinger? 

A. For the morale of some of our 
Ambassadors I would like to keep 
open the possibility of a potential va- 
cancy, and also, quite frankly, I was 
not overly eager to be involved or to 
have foreign policy involved in the 
political campaign. 

But if my analysis of the situation is 
correct, as I believe it is, and if we 
have an obligation to rally other coun- 
tries and our own people to the real 
tasks and opportunities before us, then 
this is not a time in which I can leave, 
unless the President asked me to leave, 
which he has not done. 

So I would think that I would stay 
for a foreseeable future. What happens 
after that I have absolutely no idea 
and I have never thought about it. 
There aren’t too many jobs for which 
being Secretary of State prepares you. 

Mr. Satincer: Mr. 
thank you. 


Secretary, 


= Sa 


NEW DELHI—Labor attaches, labor reporting officers, and selected economic/commercial officers from the Bureau of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs and the Bureau of East Asian and Pacific Affairs attended the Labor Attache Conference here 
March 20-26. Serving as Co-Chairmen of the Conference were Dale E. Good, Special Assistant to the Secretary and Coordi- 
nator, International Labor Affairs, and Herbert N. Blackman, Associate Deputy Under Secretary of Labor for Trade and Ad- 
justment Policy. Shown, left to right, in the front row are Robert Walkinshaw, EA Labor Adviser; Richard Searing, NEA Labor 
Adviser; Hugh Appling, Director of Personnel; DCM David Schneider; Ambassador to Burma David Osborn; Mr. Blackman; 
Mr. Good; and George Lichtblau, Labor Attache/Seoul. 
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MAJOR APPOINTMENTS 


Department Establishes New Office 
To Coordinate Humanitarian Interests 


The Department on April 21 estab- 
lished the Office of Humanitarian Af- 
fairs in the Office of Deputy Secretary 
Robert S. Ingersoll. 

The new office will coordinate a 
wide range of humanitarian interests 
within the Department now located in 
several offices. It will also focus on 
human rights in foreign policy deci- 
sion making, officials said. 

In a related action on April 21, 
James M. Wilson, Jr., a career For- 
eign Service officer, was designated 
Coordinator for Humanitarian Affairs 
(D/HA). 

The following week Mr. Wilson also 
was designated Deputy Director of the 
Indochina Interagency Task Force for 
Emergency Humanitarian Relief un- 
der Ambassador L. Dean Brown, for- 
mer Deputy Under Secretary for Man- 
agement, who was called out of re- 
tirement by President Ford to head 
the task force. 

The new Office of Humanitarian 
Affairs will have staff responsibility for 
providing policy counsel on human 
rights matters at decision-making 
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levels in the Department—and coordi- 
nating the human rights aspects of 
ongoing activities falling under the 
responsibility of different bureaus and 
offices within the 
Department. 

It will also carry 
out assigned func- 
tions within the 
Department in ref- 
ugee and migra- 
tion programs and 
supervise ongoing 
prisoner of war 
and missing in ac- 

tion programs, and 
Mr. Wilson coordinating activ- 
ities pertaining to these programs. 
The new office will be chiefly con- 
cerned with staff—rather than opera- 
tional—functions, officials pointed out. 
D/HA will provide policy guidance 
for human rights officers in the re- 
gional bureaus, and in other bureaus 
and offices. It will work closely with 
the Bureau of International Organi- 
zation Affairs (IO), the Department’s 
Policy Planning Staff (S/P) and with 
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NEW ASSISTANT SECRETARY—Deputy Chief of Protocol Stuart W. Rockwell, left, 
swears in John E. Reinhardt as the new Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs at a 
ceremony in the Benjamin Franklin Room on April 22. Mrs. Reinhardt tolds the 


Bible as Secretary Kissinger looks on. 


the Office of the Legal Adviser (L) in 
developing guidance. 

The new office will also coordinate 
and supervise the Department’s poli- 
cies relating to programs of “humani- 
tarian significance, including human 
rights,” which are the operational re- 
sponsibility of other agencies. 

In addition, D/HA will be the focal 
point within the Department for all 
humanitarian affairs matters in which 
the Congress manifests an interest, and 
among non-governmental volunteer 
agencies and the general public. 

In these matters D/HA will work 
closely with the Office of Congres- 
sional Relations (H), the Bureau of 
Public Affairs (PA), and other bu- 
reaus and offices. 

The Coordinator for Humanitarian 
Affairs, Mr. Wilson, served most re- 
cently on special White House assign- 
ment as U.S. Deputy Representative 
for the Micronesian Status Negotia- 
tions. 

Mr. Wilson joined the Department 
in 1958 as Assistant Coordinator for 
Mutual Security. 

He also held such assignments as 
Assistant Coordinator of the world- 
wide foreign assistance program, in the 
office of the Under Secretary, 1958- 
61; Counselor of Embassy for Eco- 
nomic Affairs and head of the U.S. 
economic assistance mission in Spain, 
1961-64; Deputy Chief of Mission, 
with the personal rank of Minister, in 
Thailand, 1964-66; and Deputy Chief 
of Mission, with the personal rank of 
Minister, in the Philippines, 1966-70. 

Mr. Wilson served as Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for East Asian and Pa- 
cific Affairs from 1970 to 1972. 


Committee Changes Name 


The name of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs was changed on 
March 19 to the House Committee 
on International Relations. 

Chairman Thomas E. Morgan, D.- 
Pa., said the change was made for 
“the sake of consistency and in order 
that the formal title of the committee 
will reflect its scope and structure.” 

Representative Morgan said seven 
of the ten subcommittees—including 
all of the legislative subcommittees— 
incorporate the word “international” 
in their titles. 
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President Ford Names New Ambassadors 
To Israel, Yugoslavia and Gabon 


President Ford has nominated new 
U.S. Ambassadors to Israel, Yugo- 
slavia and Gabon. 

The nominations, which require 
confirmation by 
the Senate, are: 

—Malcolm Toon 
to Israel. Ambas- 
sador Toon served 
as envoy to Yugo- 
slavia from 1971 
until recently. He 
also was Ambas- 
sador to Czecho- 
slavia from 1969 
to 1971. He would 
succeed Ambassa- Mr. Toon 
dor Kenneth B. Keating, who died in 
a New York hospital on May 5. 

—Laurence H. Silberman to Yugo- 
slavia. Mr. Silberman was Deputy At- 
torney General of the United States 
from March 1974 until early in April, 
when he was appointed a consultant 
to the State Department. (Mr. Silber- 
man’s nomination was confirmed by 
the Senate on May 7.) 

—Andrew H. Steigman to Gabon. 
Mr. Steigman has been serving as 
Political Officer at the U.S. Embassy 
in Lagos since August 1972. 


Tue AmBASSADoR-designate to Israel 
has held many posts in Europe. From 
1968 to 1969 he also served as Acting 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Euro- 
pean Affairs. 

Earlier, he was Political Counselor 
in Moscow and Director of Soviet 
Affairs in the Department. 

Ambassador-designate Toon joined 
the Foreign Service in 1946. 

He has held such assignments as 
Administrative Officer in Warsaw, Po- 
litical Officer in Budapest, Consular 
and Political Officer in Moscow, Po- 
litical Officer and Chief of Consular 
Affairs in Berlin, Political Officer for 
Eastern European Affairs in London, 
and Deputy Director of the East- 
West Contacts Staff in the Depart- 
ment. 

From 1958 to 1960 Mr. Toon was 
Special Assistant for Eastern Euro- 
pean Affairs and Adviser to the U.S. 
Test Ban Treaty Delegation (Geneva, 
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1958) ; to the U.S. Berlin Four Power 
Conference (Geneva, 1959), and to 
the U.S. Disarmament Delegation 
(Geneva, 1960). 


Mr. Silberman Mr. Steigman 
He was promoted to the Class of 


Career Minister in the Foreign Serv- 
ice in July 1973. 


Born in Troy, N.Y., on July 4, 
1916, Mr. Toon received an A.B. de- 
gree from Tufts University in 1937 
and an M.A. degree from the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy in 
1938. 


The Ambassador-designate is mar- 
ried to the former Elizabeth Taylor 
and they have three children—Alan, 
Barbara and Nancy. 


Mr. SiLBeRMAN held the No. 2 post 
at the Department of Justice from 
March 1974 until early last month, 
when he was appointed a consultant 
to the State Department. 

The Ambassador-designate also 
served with the Department of Labor 
—as Solicitor from 1969 to 1970 and 
as Under Secretary from 1970 to 1973. 

During his career Mr. Silberman 
was in private law practice as an as- 
sociate with the law firm of Moore, 
Torkildson and Rice in Honolulu, 
1961-64; as a partner in the law firm 
of Moore, Silberman and Schulze, also 
in Honolulu, 1964-67; and as a part- 
ner in the law firm of Steptoe and 
Johnson, in Washington, from 1973 to 
March 1974. 

From 1967 to 1968 he was an at- 
torney in the Appellate Division, Gen- 
eral Counsel’s Office, of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Born on October 12, 1935 at York, 


Pa., Mr. Silberman has degrees from 
Dartmouth and Havard. 

He is married to the former Rosalie 
G. Gaull and they have three chil- 
dren—Robert Steven, Katherine De 
Boer and Anne Gaull. 


Mr. STEIGMAN, who is slated for 
Gabon, was Political Officer at Paris 
from 1969 to 1972. 

He also served as Staff Assistant to 
Secretary Dean Rusk from 1966 to 
1968 and as International Relations 
Officer in 1969. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 1958, 
Mr. Steigman has held assignments as 
Intelligence Research Specialist in the 
Department, Economic Officer in 
Leopoldville, Economic and Principal 
Officer in Benghazi, and Foreign Af- 
fairs Officer in the Department. 

From 1955 to 1957 he served over- 
seas with the U.S. Army. 

Mr. Steigman was born in New 
York City on August 30, 1933 and 
received an A.B. degree from Prince- 
ton University in 1954. 

He is married to the former Meryl 
Fialka and they have two children— 
Daria Hope and Jonathan Seth. 


Fearey Is Coordinator 
For Combating Terrorism 


FSO Robert A. Fearey, who served 
as Chairman of the Department of In- 
ternational Relations and Area Stud- 
ies at the National War College from 
1972 until recently, has assumed his 
new duties as Special Assistant to the 
Secretary and Coordinator for Com- 
bating Terrorism. 

Mr. Fearey will also serve as Chair- 
man of the working group which sup- 
ports the Cabinet Committee to 
Combat Terrorism. He succeeds Am- 
bassador Lewis Hoffacker, who re- 
cently retired. 

Joining the Department in 1942, 
Mr. Fearey has held such assignments 
as Officer in Charge of Japanese Af- 
fairs, Director of the Office of East 
Asian Affairs, Political Adviser to the 
Commander in Chief, Pacific Com- 
mand (CINCPAC) in Honolulu, with 
the personal rank of Minister, and 
Civil Administrator of the Ryukyu 
Islands (Okinawa). 





Director General's Letter—cont. 


viable policies and operations in the 
interest of the United States in this 
world today is indeed an enormous 
undertaking, not only for me but for 
all of us here, because in this 
institution policy leadership involves 
the development of people, as well as 
the development of ideas. 

Professor Bronowski in his recent 
series, “The Ascent of Man,” has 
expressed grave concern over what he 
senses as a terrible loss of nerve in the 
West. Professor Moynihan more 
recently has noted the same 
phenomenon on his return from the 
East. But I take courage from the 
fact that in this institution there is 
no loss of nerve. I think it is 
demonstrated daily and has been 
demonstrated daily in the full measure 
in which we’ve given of ourselves, 
our talents, our time, our devotion 
and sometimes even our lives in the 
interests of our country. 

And so in this environment, or 
community if you will, with a real 
commitment to goals beyond ourselves, 
as you suggest are necessary, I think 
and feel sure that together we can 
develop the policies, the processes and 
the practices that will nurture 
excellence, innovation and renewal 
within the context of the values that 
express the genius and the best of 
America. You’ve already expressed 
your confidence and support in this 
undertaking and I know I will have 


the cooperation of those here present jew DIRECTOR GENERAL—Chief of Protocol Henry E. Catto, Jr., left, swears in 
and those absent. And IT really look Ambassador Carol C. Laise as the new Director General of the Foreign Service at a 
forward to all that we will do together ceremony in the Jefferson Room on April 10. Ambassador at Large Ellsworth Bunker, 
in the years ahead. Thank you. her husband, holds the Bible as Secretary Kissinger looks on. 


NEW ENVOYS—in photo at left, Chief of Protocol Henry E. Catto, Jr., swears in William G. Bowdler as the new U.S. envoy to 
South Africa as Mrs. Bowdler holds the Bible. Looking on is Deputy Secretary Robert S. Ingersoll. At right, Assistant Chief 


of Protocol William R. Codus swears in Eugene V. McAuliffe as the new Ambassador to Hungary. Deputy Secretary Ingersoll 
looks on as Mrs. McAuliffe holds the Bible. 
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Geneva Conference Conducts Review of 
Nonproliferation Treaty After 5 Years 


The Nonproliferation Treaty (NPT), 
which entered into force on March 5, 
1970, provides for a conference of the 
parties after five years to examine and 
review its operation. The review con- 
ference—to assure that the purposes 
and provisions are being realized— 
convened in Geneva on May 5 and is 
expected to last about one month. The 
treaty represents an effort to curb the 
spread of nuclear weapons, while pro- 
moting nuclear technology for peace- 
ful uses. 

A unique tension is created by these 
two purposes because of the possibility 
that nuclear materials intended for 
the generation of electric power could 
be diverted to the manufacture of 
bombs. Ways must be found to recon- 
cile the potential contradiction in the 
two principal objectives. 

The task is urgent: the pace of ex- 
pansion of nuclear resources through- 
out the world threatens to outstrip 
cooperative arrangements—both tech- 
nical and political—that serve to in- 
sure that nuclear weapons do not 
spread to additional countries or, 
through theft, even into the hands of 
criminal groups. 

By the end of 1974, 221 nuclear 
power plants, totaling nearly 215,000 
megawatts of capacity, were opera- 
tional, under construction, or on order 
in the United States. Over $102 bil- 
lion of American investment is cur- 
rently committed to the nuclear power 
industry. Forecasts indicate that by 


1985 nuclear fuel might be used for 
nearly 30 percent of all U.S. electric 
power generation, and that by the 
year 2000 more than half of America’s 
greatly expanded energy needs might 
be supplied by nuclear power. 

Forecasts for world reliance in the 
future are equally dramatic. Already 
more than 274 reactors are operating, 
under construction, or planned in 26 
countries other than the United States, 
and the list is growing rapidly. Be- 
tween 1970 and the end of the cen- 
tury, the total generating capacity is 
expected to increase more than 25- 
fold. 

The fissionable material usually used 
in reactors that produce electricity is 
low-enriched uranium; that is, urani- 
um which does not contain a high 
enough percentage of the fissionable 
isotope U235 to be used for bombs. A 
byproduct of the operation of reactors 
is plutonium, a man-made element. 
The danger lies in the fact that the 
fission property of plutonium is such 
that it can be used for bombs. It must 
be separated from the uranium, but 
that can be done by chemical repro- 
cessing. 

Article III of the NPT stipulates 
that nonnuclear parties would con- 
clude safeguards agreements with the 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) under the terms of which 
their entire peaceful nuclear programs 
are subject to Agency safeguards, ei- 
ther individually or together with 


LA PAZ—Ambassador William P. Stedman, Jr., seated second from left, attended a 
ceremony inaugurating a Centro Agrario in the South Yungas on March 15. At the 
table with him are, left to right, Bolivian Agriculture Minister Alberto Natusch-Busch, 
USAID Mission Director John R. Oleson, Inspector General of Foreign Assistance 
Webster Todd, USAID/B Controller William McMoil. 
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other states. This latter option permits 
EURATOM, the organization estab- 
lished by the six European Common 
Market countries as a pool for nuclear 
energy activities, to enter into an 
agreement with IAEA as a group. 

Except for the Republic of China— 
which is subject to IAEA safeguards 
under its trilateral agreement with the 
United States and the IAEA—all non- 
nuclear weapons parties to the NPT 
that have any known nuclear facilities 
have negotiated NPT safeguards 
agreements with the IAEA. 

The NPT itself does not deal with 
physical security arrangements for 
peaceful nuclear facilities or for the 
transport of nuclear materials. These 
are primarily the responsibility of the 
countries involved. However, the in- 
creasing commerce in peaceful nuclear 
activities makes the inherent danger of 
theft of nuclear materials or sabotage 
a matter of worldwide concern. 

Other issues to be discussed at the 
review conference are security assur- 
ances for those nations renouncing the 
nuclear weapons option and the com- 
mitment to negotiate toward disarma- 
ment made by the nuclear weapons 
powers at the time of the treaty’s en- 
try into force. The problem of peace- 
ful nuclear explosions (PNEs) designed 
for engineering purposes will also be 
a topic of discussion. PNEs are pro- 
hibited by the treaty since the tech- 
nology used in developing this capa- 
bility is indistinguishable from that 
used in developing nuclear weapons. 

The Director of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, Dr. Fred 
C. Iklé, heads the U.S. delegation 
to the NPT Review Conference. The 
delegation is made up of repre- 
sentatives from the Departments of 
State and Defense, the Energy and Re- 
search Development Agency (ERDA), 
the U.S. Mission to the IAEA and 
ACDA. The U.S. Delegation will work 
with 60 to 70 other delegations to 
make the Nonproliferation Treaty a 
more effective instrument. 

Only nations that have ratified the 
treaty will participate in the decisions 
of the conference. Signatories will be 
entitled to participate but without 
taking part in the adoption of deci- 
sions. Because the issues to be ad- 
dressed are truly global in scope, the 
Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions and the Director General of the 
IAEA are invited as observers, as well 
as representatives of regional inter- 
governmental organizations and of na- 
tions which have not signed the treaty. 


This account was written by Adalyn 
Davis, Deputy Public Affairs Adviser 
for ACDA. 





A SPEECH BY THE SECRETARY 


A Note of Hope About the Future 


Following is the transcript of an 
address by Secretary Kissinger before 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors on April 17: 


I am here to sound a note of hope 
about the future of our foreign policy 
despite the fact that we are now going 
through a period of adversity. 

A nation facing setbacks can sub- 
merge itself in acrimony, looking for 
scapegoats rather than lessons. 

It can ignore or gloss over its dif- 
ficulties and fatuously proceed as if 
nothing serious had happened. 

Or it can examine its situation dis- 
passionately, draw appropriate con- 
clusions, and chart its future with 
realism and hope. 

President Ford has chosen this lat- 
ter course. A week ago he called upon 
Congress and the American people to 
turn this time of difficulty into a 
demonstration of spirit—to prove once 
again our devotion and our courage, 
and to put these into the service of 
building a better world. 

For the entire postwar period our 
strength and our leadership have been 
essential in preserving peace and pro- 
moting progress. If either falters, 
major shifts in political alignments 
will occur all around the world. The 
result will be new dangers for Amer- 
ica’s security and economic well-being. 
The Middle East war and oil em- 
bargo of 1973 demonstrated how dis- 
tant events can threaten world peace 
and global prosperity simultaneously. 
A reduction of American influence in 
key areas can have disastrous conse- 
quences. 

How other nations perceive us is 
thus a matter of major consequence. 
Every day I see reports from our 
embassies, relaying anguished ques- 
tions raised by our friends. What do 
events in Indochina, the southern 
flank of NATO and the Middle East 
signify for America’s conpetence— 
constancy — credibility — coherence? 
How will Americans react? What are 
the implications for future American 
policy? 

We can be certain that potential 
adversaries are asking themselves the 
same questions—not with sympathy, 
but to estimate their opportunities. 

It is fashionable to maintain that 
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pointing to dangers produces a self- 
fulfilling prophecy; that the prediction 
of consequences brings them about. 
Unfortunately, life is not that simple. 
We cannot achieve credibility by rhe- 
toric; we cannot manufacture coher- 
ence by proclamation and we cannot 
change facts by not talking about 
them. 

We can do little about the world’s 
judgment of our past actions. But we 
have it within our power to take 
charge of our future: if the United 
States responds to adversity with 
dignity, if we make clear to the world 
that we continue to hold a coherent 
perception of a constructive inter- 
national role and mean to implement 
it, we can usher in a new era of crea- 
tivity and accomplishment. 

We intend to do just that. 

I know that it is not easy for a 
people that faces major domestic dif- 
ficulties to gear itself up for new in- 
ternational efforts. But our economic 
future is bound up with the rest of 
the world—and with international 
developments in energy, trade and 
economic policy. Our economic health 
depends on the preservation of Amer- 
ican leadership abroad. 

This country has no choice. We 
must, for our own sake, play a major 
role in world affairs. We have strong 
assets—a sound foreign policy design, 
major international achievements in 
recent years, and the enormous capa- 
cities of an industrious and gifted 
people. We have the resources—and 
the will—to turn adversity into oppor- 
tunity. 


Indochina 


Let me start with our most tragic 
and immediate problem. 

I can add nothing to the President’s 
request for military and humanitarian 
assistance for the anguished people of 
South Viet-Nam. I support this appeal 
and have testified at length to that 
effect before Congressional commit- 
tees over the past several days. 

The time will come when it will be 
clear that no President could do less 
than to ask aid for those whom we 
encouraged to defend their indepen- 
dence and at whose side we fought for 
over a decade. Then Americans will 
be glad that they had a President who 


refused to abandon those who desper- 
ately sought help in an hour of travail. 

In Indochina our Nation under- 
took a major enterprise for almost 15 
years. We invested enormous prestige; 
tens of thousands died and many more 
were wounded, imprisoned and lost; 
we spent over 150 billion dollars; and 
our domestic fabric was severely 
strained. Whether or not this enter- 
prise was well-conceived does not now 
change the nature of our problem. 
When such an effort founders, it is 
an event of profound significance— 
for ourselves and for others. 

I, for one, do not believe that it 
was ignoble to have sought to pre- 
serve the independence of a small 
and brave people. Only a very ideal- 
istic nation could have persevered in 
the face of so much discouragement. 

But where so many think that the 
war was a dreadful mistake, where 
thousands grieve for those they loved 
and others sorrow over their country’s 
setback—there has been sufficient 
heartache for all to share. 

The Viet-Nam debate has now run 
its course. The time has come for re- 
straint and compassion. The Admin- 
istration has made its case. Let all 
now abide by the verdict of the Con- 
gress—without recrimination or vin- 
dictiveness. 


The Design 


Let us therefore look to the future. 
We start with a sound foreign policy 
structure. 

We are convinced that a continu- 
ing, strong American role is indispen- 
sable to global stability and progress. 
Therefore, the central thrust of our 
foreign policy has been to adjust our 
role in the world and the concep- 
tions, methods, and commitments 
which define it to the conditions of a 
new era—including an America fa- 
tigued by Indochina. 

The postwar order of international 
relations ended with the last decade. 
No sudden upheaval marked the pas- 
sage of that era, but the cumulative 
change by the end of the 1960s was 
profound. Gone was the rigid bipolar 
confrontation of the Cold War. In 
its place was a more fluid and com- 
plex world—-with many centers of 
power, more subtle dangers, and new 
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hopeful opportunities. Western Eu- 
rope and Japan were stronger and 
more self-confident; our alliances 
needed to be adjusted towards a more 
equal partnership. The Communist 
world had fragmented over doctrine 
and national interests; there were pro- 
mising prospects for more stable rela- 
tions based on restraint and negotia- 
tion. And many of our friends in other 
parts of the globe were now better 
prepared to shoulder responsibility for 
their security and well-being, but they 
needed our assistance during the pe- 
riod of transition. 

At home, the American people and 
Congress were weary from two dec- 
ades of global exertion and years of 
domestic turmoil. They were not pre- 
pared for confrontation unless all 
avenues toward peace had been ex- 
plored. The challenge for our foreign 
policy has been to define an effective 
but more balanced USS. role in the 
world, reducing excessive commit- 
ments without swinging toward preci- 
pitate and dangerous withdrawal. 

We have come a long way. 

Our major allies in the Atlantic 
world and Japan have grown in 
strength politically and economically; 
our alliances are firm anchors of 
world security and prosperity. They 
are the basis for close cooperation on 
a range of unprecedented new prob- 
lems—from detente to energy. 

We have launched a hopeful new 
dialogue with Latin America. 

We are looking to a new era of re- 
lations with Africa. 

We have taken historic steps to 
stabilize and improve our relations 
with our major adversaries. We have 
reduced tensions, deepened dialogue, 
and reached a number of major agree- 
ments. 

We have begun the process of con- 
trolling the rival strategic arms pro- 
grams which, unconstrained, threaten 
global security. When the Vladivostok 
agreement is completed a ceiling will 
have been placed for the first time on 
the level of strategic arsenals of the 
superpowers. 

We have helped to ease long-stand- 
ing political conflicts in such sensitive 
areas as Berlin and the Middle East. 

And we have taken the major initia- 
tives to mobilize the international re- 
sponse to new global challenges such 
as energy, food, the environment and 
the law of the sea. 

In all these areas the American 
role has frequently been decisive. The 
design still stands, our responsibilities 
remain. There is every prospect for 
major progress. There is every reason 
for confidence. 
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The Domestic Dimension 


If this be true, what then is the 
cause of our problem? Why the set- 
backs? Why the signs of impasse be- 
tween the Executive and the Con- 
gress? What must we do to pull 
ourselves together? 

Setbacks are bound to occur in a 
world which no nation alone can 
dominate or control. The peculiar as- 
pect of many of our problems is that 
they are of our own making. Domes- 
tic division has either compounded 
or caused difficulties from the south- 
ern flank of NATO to the Pacific, 
from the Eastern Mediterranean to 
relations between the superpowers. 

Paradoxically, herein resides a 
cause for optimism. For to the extent 
that the causes of our difficulties are 
within ourselves, so are the remedies. 

The American people expect an 
effective foreign policy which pre- 
serves the peace and furthers our na- 
tional interests. They want their 
leaders to shape the future, not just 
manage the present. This requires 
boldness, direction, nuance and above 
all confidence between the public and 
the Government and between the Ex- 
ecutive and the Legislative branches 
of the Government. But precisely this 
mutual confidence has been eroding 
over the past decade. 

There are many causes for this state 
of affairs. Some afflict democracies 
everywhere; some are unique to 
America’s tradition and recent his- 
tory. 

Modern democracies are besieged 
by social, economic, and _ political 
challenges that cut across national 
boundaries and lie at the margin of 
governments’ ability to control. The 
energies of leaders are too often con- 
sumed by the management of bureau- 
cracy, which turns questions of public 
purpose into issues for institutional 
bargaining. Instant communications 
force the pace of events and of ex- 
pectations. Persuasion—the essential 
method of democracy—becomes ex- 
traordinarily difficult in an era where 
issues are complex and outcomes un- 
certain. A premium is placed on sim- 
plification—an invitation to dema- 
gogues. Too often, the result is a dis- 
affection that simultaneously debunks 
government and drains it of the very 
confidence that a democracy needs to 
act with conviction. 

All of this has compounded the 
complex problem of executive-legisla- 
tive relations. In every country, the 
authority of the modern state seems 
frustratingly impersonal or remote 
from those whose lives it increasingly 
affects; in nearly every democracy, 


executive authority is challenged by 
legislators who themselves find it diffi- 
cult to affect policy except piecemeal 
or negatively. Issues become so techni- 
cal that legislative oversight becomes 
increasingly difficult—just as the is- 
sues become increasingly vital. The 
very essence of problem-solving on 
domestic issues—accommodation of 
special interests—robs foreign policy 
of consistency and focus when applied 

to our dealings with other nations. 
Statesman must act, even when 
premises cannot be proved; they must 
decide, even then intangibles will de- 
termine the outcome. Yet predictions 
are impossible to prove; consequences 
avoided are never evident. Skepticism 
and suspicion thus become a way of 
life and infect the atmosphere of exec- 
utive-legislative debate; reasoned ar- 
guments are overwhelmed by a series 
of confrontations on peripheral issues. 
America faces as well the problem 
of its new generation. The gulf be- 
tween their historical experience and 
ours is enormous. They have been 
traumatized by Viet-Nam as we were 
by Munich. Their nightmare is for- 
eign commitment as ours was abdica- 
tion from international responsibility. 
It is possible that both generations 
learned their lessons too well. The 
young take for granted the great post- 
war achievements in restoring Europe, 
building peacetime alliances, and 
maintaining global prosperity. An im- 
personal, technological, bureaucra- 
tized world provides them too few in- 
centives for dedication and idealism. 
Let us remember that America’s 
commitment to international involve- 
ment has always been ambivalent— 
even while our doubts were being 
temporarily submerged by the exer- 
tions of World War II and the post- 
war era. The roots of isolationism, 
nourished by geography and history, 
go deep in the American tradition. 
The reluctance to be involved in for- 
eign conflicts, the belief that we some- 
how defile ourselves if we engage in 
“power politics” and balances of 
power, the sense that foreign policy 
is a form of Old World imperialism, 
the notion that weapons are the 
causes of conflict, the belief that hu- 
manitarian assistance and participa- 
tion in the economic order are an 
adequate substitute for political en- 
gagement—all these were familiar 
characteristics of the American isola- 
tionism of the ’20’s and ’30’s. We 
took our power for granted, attributed 
our successes to virtue and blamed 
our failures on the evil of others. We 
disparaged means. In our foreign in- 
volvement we have oscillated between 
—continued 





exuberance and exhaustion, between 
crusading and retreats into self-doubt. 

Following the Second World War 
a broad spectrum of civic leaders, 
professional groups, educators, busi- 
nessmen, clergy, the media, Congres- 
sional and national leaders of both 
parties—led American public opinion 
to a new internationalist consensus. 
Taught by them and experience of 
the War, the Nation understood that 
we best secured our domestic tran- 
quillity and prosperity by enlightened 
participation and leadership in world 
affairs. Assistance to friends and allies 
was not a price to be paid but a serv- 
ice to be rendered to international 
stability and therefore to our self- 
interest. 

But in the last decade, as a conse- 
quence of Indochina and other frus- 
trations of global engagement, some 
of our earlier impulses have reasserted 
themselves. Leadership opinion has, 
to an alarming degree, turned sharply 
against many of the internationalist 
premises of the postwar period. We 
now hear, and have for several years, 
that suffering is prolonged by Amer- 
ican involvement, that injustice is 
perpetuated by American inaction, 
that defense spending is wasteful at 
best and produces conflict at worst, 
that American intelligence activities 
are immoral, that the necessary con- 
fidentiality of diplomacy is a plot to 
deceive the public, that flexibility is 
cynical and amoral—and that tran- 
quillity is somehow to be brought 
about by an abstract purity of motive 
for which history offers no example. 

This has a profound—and inevita- 
ble—impact on the national mood 
and on the national consensus re- 
garding foreign policy. In the na- 
tion with the highest standard of liv- 
ing and one of the richest cultures 
in the world, in the nation that is 
certainly the most secure in the world, 
in the nation which has come closest 
of all to the ideals of civil liberty and 
pluralist democracy—we find a deep 
and chronic self-doubt especially in 
the large urban centers and among 
presumptive leaders. 

Will the American people support 
a responsible and active American 
foreign policy in these conditions? I 
deeply believe that they will—if their 
leaders, in and out of government, 
give them a sense that they have 
something to be proud of and some- 
thing important to accomplish. 

When one ventures away from 
Washington into the heart of America 
one is struck by the confidence, the 
buoyancy, and the lack of any corro- 
Sive cynicism. We who sit at what 
my friend Stewart Alsop—a great 


journalist—once called “the center” 
tend to dwell too much on our prob- 
lems; we dissect in overly exquisite 
detail our difficulties and our disputes. 

I find it remarkable that two-thirds 
of the Americans interviewed in a 
nationwide poll in December, at a 
time of severe recession, still thought 
an active role in the world served 
their country’s interests better than 
withdrawal. Even as other nations are 
closely watching the way we act in 
Washington, I suspect they marvel at 
the resiliency of our people and our 
institutions. 

There is a great reservoir of confi- 
dence within America. We have the 
values, the means and we bear the 
responsibility to strive for a safer and 
better world. And there is a great 
reservoir of confidence around the 
globe in this country’s values and 


strength. 
Where Do We Go From Here? 


So, let us learn the right lessons 
from today’s trials. 

We shall have to pay the price for 
our setbacks in Indochina by increas- 
ing our exertions. We no longer have 
the margin of safety. In the era of 
American predominance, America’s 
preferences held great sway. We could 
overwhelm our problems with our re- 
sources. We had little need to resort 
to the style of nations conducting for- 
eign policy with limited means—pa- 
tience, subtlety, flexibility. Today, dis- 
array, abdication of responsibility or 
shortsightedness exact a price that 
may prove beyond our means. 

We are still the largest single factor 
in international affairs—but we are 
one nation among many. The weight 
of our influence now depends cru- 
cially on our purposefulness, our per- 
serverance, our creativity, our power 
and our perceived reliability. We 
shall have to work harder to establish 
the coherence and constancy of our 
policy—and we shall. 

We must give up the illusion that 
foreign policy can choose between 
morality and pragmatism. America 
cannot be true to itself unless it up- 
holds humane values and the dignity 
of the individual. But equally it can- 
not realize its values unless it is se- 
cure. No nation has a monopoly of 
justice or virtue and none has the 
capacity to enforce its own concep- 
tions globally. In the nuclear age, 
especially, diplomacy—like democ- 
racy—often involves the compromise 
of clashing principles. I need not re- 
mind you that there are some 140 
nations in the world of which only 
a bare handful subscribe to our values. 

Abstract moralism can easily turn 


“In our foreign involvement we 
have oscillated between exuberance 
and exhaustion, between crusading 
and retreats into self-doubt.” 


into retreat from painful choices or 
endless interference in the domestic 
affairs of others; strict pragmatism, 
on the other hand, robs policy of vi- 
sion and heart. Principles without se- 
curity spell impotence; security with- 
out principles means irrelevance. The 
American people must never forget 
that our strength gives force to our 
principles and our principles give 
purpose to our strength. 

Let us understand, too, the nature 
of our commitments. We have an 
obligation of steadfastness simply by 
virtue of our position as a great power 
upon which many others depend. 
Thus our actions and policies over 
time embody their own commitment 
whether or not they are enshrined in 
legal documents. Indeed our actions 
and the perception of them by other 
countries may represent our most im- 
portant commitments. 

At the same time, diplomacy must 
be permitted a degree of confidential- 
ity, or most serious exchange with 
other governments is destroyed. To 
focus the national debate on so-called 
secret agreements which no party has 
ever sought to implement and whose 
alleged subject matter has been pro- 
hibited by law for two years is to 
indulge what Mencken called the 
“national appetite for bogus revela- 
tion.” It goes without saying that a 
commitment involving national action 
must be known to the Congress or 
it is meaningless. 

One lesson we must surely learn 
from Viet-Nam is that new commit- 
ments of our nation’s honor and 
prestige must be carefully weighed. 
As Walter Lippmann observed, “for 
foreign relations, as in all other rela- 
tions, a policy has been formed only 
when commitments and power have 
been brought into balance.” But after 
our recent experiences we have a 
special obligation to make certain 
that commitments we have made 
will be rigorously kept—and that this 
is understood by all concerned. Let no 
ally doubt our steadfastness. Let no 
nation ever believe again that it can 
tear up with impunity a solemn 
agreement signed with the United 
States. 

We must continue our policy of 
seeking to ease tensions. But we shall 
insist that the easing of tensions can- 
not occur selectively. We shall not 
forget who supplied the arms which 
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North Viet-Nam used to make a 
mockery of its signature on the Paris 
Accords. 

Nor can we overlook the melan- 
choly fact that not one of the other 
signatories of the Paris Accords has 
responded to our repeated requests 
that they at least point out North 
Viet-Nam’s flagrant violations of these 
agreements. Such silence can only 
undermine any meaningful standards 
of international responsibility. 

At home, a great responsibility rests 
upon all of us in Washington. 

Comity between the Executive and 
Legislative branches is the only pos- 
sible basis for national action. The 
decade-long struggle in this country 
over Executive dominance in foreign 
affairs is over. The recognition that 
the Congress is a coequal branch of 
Government is the dominant fact of 
national politics today. The Executive 
accepts that the Congress must have 
both the sense and the reality of par- 
ticipation; foreign policy must be a 
shared enterprise. The question is 
whether the Congress will go beyond 
the setting of guidelines to the con- 
duct of tactics; whether it will de- 
prive the Executive of discretion and 
authority in the conduct of diplomacy 
while at the same time remaining in- 
stitutionally incapable of formulating 
or carrying out a clear national policy 
of its own. 

The effective performance of our 
constitutional system has always rested 
on the restrained exercise of the pow- 
ers and rights conferred by it. At this 
moment in our history there is a 
grave national imperative for a spirit 
of cooperation and humility between 
the two branches of our government. 

Cooperation must be a two-way 
street. Just as the Executive has an 
obligation to reexamine and then to 
explain its policies, so the Congress 
should reconsider the actions which 
have paralyzed our policies in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, weakened our 
hand in relations with the USSR, 
and inhibited our dialogue in this 
Hemisphere. Foreign policy must have 
continuity. If it becomes partisan, 
paralysis results. Problems are passed 
on to the future under progressively 
worse conditions. 

When other countries look to the 
United States, they see one nation. 
When they look to Washineton they 
see one Government. They judge us 
as a unit—not as a series of unrelated 
or uncoordinated institutions. If we 
cannot agree amongst ourselves, there 
is little hope that we can negotiate 
effectively with those abroad. 

So one of the most important les- 
sons to be drawn from recent events 
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is the need to restore the civility of 
our domestic discourse. Over the years 
of the Viet-Nam debate rational dia- 
logue has yielded to emotion, sweep- 
ing far beyond the issues involved. 
Not only judgments but motives have 
been called into question. Not only 
policy but character has been at- 
tacked. What began as consensus pro- 
gressively deteriorated into poisonous 
contention. 

Leaders in Government must do 
their share. The Administration, fol- 
lowing the President’s example, will 
strive for moderation and mutual re- 
spect in the national dialogue. We 
know that if we ask for public con- 
fidence we must keep faith with the 
people. 

Debate is the essence of democracy. 
But it can elevate the nation only 
if conducted with restraint. 

The American people yearn for 
an end to the bitterness and divisive- 
ness of the past decade. Our domestic 
stability requires it. Our international 
responsibilities impose it. 

You, in this audience, are today 
in a unique position to contribute to 
the healing of the nation. 


The Coming Agenda 


Ralph Waldo Emerson once said 
“No great man ever complained of 
a want of opportunity.” Neither does 
a great nation. 

Our resources are vast, our leader- 
ship is essential, our opportunities are 
unprecedented and insistent. 

The challenges of the coming dec- 
ades will dwarf today’s disputes. A 
new world order is taking shape 
around us. It will engulf us or iso- 
late us if we do not act boldly. We 
cannot consume ourselves in self- 
destruction. We have great responsi- 
bilities : 

—We must maintain the vigor of 
the great democratic alliances. They 
can provide the anchor of shared 
values and purposes as we grapple 
with a radically new agenda. 

—We must overcome the current 
economic and energy crisis. A do- 
mestic energy program is thus an ur- 
gent national priority. Looking ahead, 
we envisage a fundamentally reformed 
international economic system, a Bret- 
ton Woods for the 1980’s and beyond. 

—We must stand up for what we 
believe in international forums, in- 
cluding the United Nations, and resist 
the politics of resentment, of confron- 
tation, and stale ideology. Interna- 
tional collaboration has a more vital 
role now than ever but so has mutual 
respect among nations. 

—We must meet our continuing 
responsibility for peace in many re- 


gions of the world, especially where 
we uniquely have the confidence of 
both sides, and where failure could 
spell disaster beyond the confines of 
the region, as in the Middle East. We 
will not be pushed by threats of war 
or economic pressure into giving up 
vital interests. But equally, we will 
not in the President’s words “accept 
stalemate or stagnation with all its 
attendant risks to peace and pros- 
perity.” 

—We must stop the spiral—and 
the spread—of nuclear weapons. We 
can then move on to a more ambitious 
agenda—mutual reductions in stra- 
tegic arms, control of other weaponry, 
military restraint in other environ- 
ments. 

—We must overcome two scourges 
of mankind: famine and the vagaries 
of nature. We reaffirm the food pro- 
gram announced at the World Food 
Conference last November. Our fun- 
damental challenge is to help others 
feed themselves so that no child goes 
to bed hungry in the year 2000. 

—We must continue to reduce con- 
flict and tensions with our adversaries. 
Over time, we hope that vigilance 
and conciliation will lead to more 
positive relationships and ultimately 
a true global community. 

—We must ensure that the oceans 
and space become areas of coopera- 
tion rather than conflict. We can then 
leave to future generations vast eco- 
nomic and technological resources to 
enrich life on this earth. 

Our nation is uniquely endowed to 
play a creative and decisive role in 
the new order which is taking form 
around us. In an era of turbulence, 
uncertainty and conflict, the world 
still looks to us for a protecting hand, 
a mediating influence, a path to fol- 
low. It sees in us, most of all, a tra- 
dition and vision of hope. Just as 
America has symbolized for genera- 
tions man’s conquest of nature, so too 
America—with its banner of progress 
and freedom—symbolized man’s mas- 
tery over his own future. 

For the better part of two centur- 
ies our forefathers, citizens of a small 
and relatively weak country, met ad- 
versity with courage and imagination. 
In the course of their struggle they 
built the freest, richest and most pow- 
erful nation the world has ever known. 
As we, their heirs, take America into 
its third century, as we take up the 
unprecedented agenda of the modern 
world, we are determined to redis- 
cover the belief in ourselves that 
characterized the most creative peri- 
ods in our history. 

We have come of age and we 
shall do our duty. 
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COURSE CHAIRMAN—James W. Mackle conducted the recent course on employee-management relations. 


DG-FSI Sponsor Employee-Management 


The importance of a_ successful 
employee-management relations sys- 
tem to effective personnel manage- 
ment was stressed by Director General 
Carol C. Laise at the opening of the 
eighth Employee-Management Rela- 
tions Course last month. 

It is essential, Ambassador Laise 
said, for Foreign Service personnel to 
understand and support such a sys- 
tem. 

The management-oriented course, 
presented by the Office of the Special 
Assistant for Employee-Management 
Relations (DG/EM) in cooperation 
with FSI, was designed to acquaint 
participants with the evolving nature 
of bilateral employee-management re- 
lations under Executive Order 11636. 

Topics covered were the responsi- 
bilities of managers in government 
employee-management relations; the 
Department’s relations with employee 
associations; the adjudicative and 
grievance machinery in the Foreign 
Service; the role of the Board of the 
Foreign Service under the Order; and 
the interface activities of State, AID, 
and USIA as they relate to employee- 
management relations for Foreign 
Service personnel in the respective 
agencies. 

James W. Mackle, formerly of 
DG/EM, who was “present at the 
creation” of the system, was course 
chairman, with sessions conducted by 
staff of DG/EM and the Legal area, 
as well as leading outside experts in 
the field. 

Speakers included Herbert E. 
Weiner, Special Assistant to the Direc- 
tor General for Employee-Manage- 


ment Relations; H. Stephan Gordon, 
Chief Law Judge, Department of 
Labor; Dr. Howard Jenkins, Jr., 
Member of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, and Thomas H. Boyatt, 
President of the American Foreign 
Service Association. 

Participants came from a wide 
range of regional and functional areas 
in the Department. They included 
personnel, counseling, and post man- 
agement officers, executive directors, 
branch and division chiefs, members 
of the FS Grievance Board, and the 
Deputy Director General. They were: 

Hugh G. Appling, M/DG; John 
Blane, AF/I; Edwin A. Burkhardt, 


Relations Course 


REM/EMP; Martha Burns, S/FSG; 
Ann Campbell, PER/CA/FS/CON; 
Robert Carey, DG/MED/EX; Al- 
ford Cooley, SCA/VO; Janet Davis, 
USIA; David Dean, CA/FS/JO; 
Eleanor Endersbee, NEA/EX/ADM; 
Kenneth Fowler, USIA; Harold Gei- 
sel, EUR/EX; Kathryn Groot, OPR/ 
ASD; Inger Hvoslef, S/FSG; Jo Ann 
Jenkins, A/SY/EX; Gregory Kryza, 
AF/EX; Ned E. Morris, IO/UN/ 
BAPS; Coleman Parrott, ARA/PM; 
Clarence Pegues, PER/PCE/P; Sam- 
uel M. Pinckney, M/EEO; Geraldine 
Sheehan and Cordelia Spicer, PER/ 
PCE/PE; Warren F. Spurr, OC/T; 
Patricia Woodring, M/FSI. 
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CHIANG MAI—Consu! William B. Harbin and Vice Consul Bruce D. Strathearn (in 
white shirt) recently visited the remote Mae Hong Son Province of Thailand. Twice 
during the trip they required assistance from their police escort to extricate the 
Consulate Land Rover from midstream while fording a river. 
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Department Proposes Merit Promotion 
Plan to Civil Service Commission 


The Department has prepared a 
new, revised Merit Promotion and 
Placement Plan for Civil Service em- 
ployees. 

The new plan was submitted to the 
Civil Service Commission on April 9. 
If approved, it will be put into effect 
as soon as possible, officials point out. 

Under the proposed plan, whenever 
a position that may be staffed com- 
petitively by Civil Service employees 
becomes vacant, the vacancy will be 
announced throughout the Depart- 
ment. All eligible employees will be 
encouraged to apply for these posi- 
tions. 

The Merit Promotion and Place- 
ment Plan was developed by the Of- 
fice of Personnel’s Civil Service Coun- 
seling and Assignments Division, 
PER/CA/CS, with the advice of Civil 
Service Commission staff members. It 
includes all mandatory requirements 
of the Commission, as well as many 
additional features, to insure that em- 
ployees are considered equitably. 

The merit plan was submitted to 
the Commission as part of a progress 
report in response to recommenda- 
tions included in a recent Commission 
study of the Department’s personnel 
management. Among the Commis- 
sion’s major recommendations was that 
the Department should develop and 
implement a merit promotion and 
placement plan. 

The progress report was prepared 
by responsible action offices in the 
Department and coordinated by the 
special Task Force headed bv Earl D. 
Sohm, former U.S. Minister-Counselor 
in London and a former Deputy Di- 
rector of Personnel for Operations. 
The Task Force is examining the 
Civil Service personnel organization 
and procedures in the Department. 

The report listed actions under way 
or planned which will ensure compli- 
ance with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s specific recommendations. 

Under the proposed Merit Promo- 
tion and Placement Plan, the Depart- 
ment—in filling positions that may be 
staffed by Civil Service employees— 
will use Civil Service qualification 
standards. 

In addition, the Department will 
establish selective placement factors 
for some vacancies. These selective 
placement factors include special 
knowledge, skill or ability considered 
necessary for good performance on the 
job, such as knowledge of a foreign 
language, ability to write clearly or 
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to work overtime, or skill in operating 
equipment when such ability cannot 
be easily acquired on the job. 

A qualification standard may not 
be modified after the promotion proc- 
ess is under way except to correct an 
error. If the qualification standard is 
modified, the vacancy must be re- 
announced. 

Under the proposed plan, a Merit 
Promotion Panel will rank the appli- 
cants in order of merit. The panel 
will comprise three members of “suit- 
able rank and knowledge of the posi- 
tion.” The panel will grade the candi- 
dates when at least five apply to fill the 
vacancy. 

A Personnel Staffing Specialist from 
PER/CA/CS will serve as technical 
adviser to the panel but will not par- 
ticipate in ranking the applicants. 

From time to time the Office of 
Equal Employment Opportunity will 
evaluate the merit promotion panels 
to ensure that EEO regulations are 
observed. 

The selecting officer will interview 
all the candidates recommended by 
the panel and advise the one selected. 
Those who have not been selected will 
be notified by their personnel office. 

The new plan also provides for 
priority placement of certain employ- 
ees—such as those who have been 
demoted without personal cause and 
not at their request; those who were 
not given proper consideration in a 
previous promotion or placement ac- 


tion similar to the one to be filled; or 
those whose positions were abolished 
during a reorganization and who are 
seeking reassignment. 

These provisions in the plan are 
designed to correct “unavoidable in- 
equities which may arise from time to 
time,” officials said. 

Other highlights of the new merit 
plan include: 

Qualified employees in all cate- 
gories will be considered concurrently ; 
that is, names of domestic Foreign 
Service employees will be submitted 
by CA/CS for vacancies in addition 
to GS applicants. 

Comprehensive lists of career lad- 
ders will be announced in the plan. 

Complete documentation of promo- 
tion action will be maintained by 
CA/CS for two years. 

An annual evaluation of the plan is 
required. 

“Implementation of this Merit Pro- 
motion and Placement Plan, if ap- 
proved by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, will constitute an important re- 
sponse to the needs of employees ex- 
pressed in many studies and surveys 
in the past,” PER officials point out. 

“Close collaboration between the 
staff of the Civil Service Commission 
and the personnel offices of the De- 
partment is expected to continue and 
to facilitate the installation of new 
procedures.” 

A recent follow-up survey by the 
Civil Service Commission also indi- 
cated that the Department has made 
considerable progress in developing 
other procedures that will improve the 
Department’s personnel systems, 


STOCKHOLM—Shown at the opening ceremony for the Electronic Data Processing 
Exhibit on March 10—marking the 10th anniversary of the U.S. Trade Center for 
Scandinavia here—are, left to right: Richard N. Kirby, Trade Center Director; Axel 
Iveroth, Director General, Federation of Swedish Industries; Géran Englom, General 
Manager, Swedish Export Council; Ambassador Robert Strausz-Hupé; Gunner Ras- 
mussen, President, American Club; and at rear, over the Ambassador’s left shoulder, 
Martin Y. Hirabayashi, Counselor of Embassy for Economic and Commercial Affairs. 





SECRETARIAL TASK FORCE 


Classification and Promotions of Secretaries— 
Some Problems and Recommendations 


This is the third in a series of re- 
ports of seven committees of the Sec- 
retarial Task Force, and the second 
part of the report of the Committee 
on Classification and Promotion. 

Members of the committee were 
Jack Button (Chairman), Joan Clark, 
Bonnie Kuhr, Pat Whitney, and Cyn- 
thia Dearing. Sue Whitman served as 
coordinator. Others who contributed 
were Anna Meek, Phyllis Bucsko, 
Robert Russum, Barbara Prather, 
John Sinozich, and John Ivie. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Subcommittee on Classifica- 
tion and Promotions has presented 
to the Secretarial Task Force, as Part 
I of our report, a paper describing 
the classification and promotions sys- 
tems in the Department of State (see 
April NEWSLETTER, p. 26). 

Part II of our report, on Prob- 
lems and Recommendations regarding 
Classification and Promotions, dis- 
cusses the problems secretaries find 
in relation to the classification and 
promotion systems, and makes rec- 
ommendations regarding them. 

The questionnaire gave the secre- 
taries an opportunity to tell the De- 
partment how they felt about their 
jobs. They made the most of the op- 
portunity. At several posts secretaries 
conferred together and presented a 
joint report. Their comments on their 
problems were usually perceptive and 
well presented. While some statements 
reflected misinformation about the 
complex Foreign Service and Civil 
Service systems, many also showed 
a mature, objective and often witty 
understanding of these problems. The 
secretaries write well. 

What emerges, to quote the Na- 
tional Secretaries Association, is the 
fact that— 

The troops are restless. While the 
secretary's image of herself is chang- 
ing, the new self has not quite 
emerged, and management has not 
yet discarded “his” traditional concept 
of the secretary, either, even though 
a few cracks appear in “his” armor. 
Some management still views the sec- 
retary in the traditional role of 12 
steps respectfully behind the male 
executive. 

The National Secretaries Associa- 


tion, however, defines a secretary as 
an executive assistant who exercises 
initiative, uses judgment, and makes 
decisions. In other words, one who 
manages. It is this opportunity to ex- 
ercise initiative, use judgment, and 
make decisions which our secretaries 
are often missing in their jobs. 

Many clearly enjoy being secretar- 
ies and like the challenge, responsi- 
bility, and rewards of directly partici- 
pating in the lively and important 
concerns of the Department without 
the heady demands of being manag- 
ers. If their jobs lived up to the tal- 
ents they bring to them, the impres- 
sion is that the great majority would 
be more than content with their 
chosen profession. 

In the discussion of classification 
and promotion which follows, we at- 
tempt to show why the jobs are not 
always living up to the skills of the 
incumbents and what we can do 
about it. 


THE INFORMATION GAP 


The need for information 


Some secretaries are calling for a 
clear explanation of the promotion 
and classification systems in the De- 
partment; others are critical of is- 
sues without being aware of their own 
misconceptions about the systems; still 
others fault the Department for lack 
of communication regarding policies 
which affect their careers. Our one- 
shot NEWLETTER items and hard-to- 
retrieve Department Notices appar- 
ently have not met the need. 


Recommendations 


@ Publicize the description of the 
Foreign Service classification and 
promotion systems, prepared by this 
Subcommittee as Part I of this re- 

rt. 

@ Develop this same information 
into a brief pamphlet for all em- 
ployees, similar to the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s Fed Facts. 

@ Include in recruitment litera- 
ture information about the promotion 
system and opportunities for advance- 
ment in the secretarial field and for 
transfers into other fields. 

@ Arrange for frequent redistribu- 
tion of such material. 


CLASSIFICATION 


The Secretarial Job 


The secretary in the Department 
of State, as noted in Part I of our 
report, is a personal assistant to one 
officer, or a group of officers. Her 
level of work is determined by (1) the 
administrative responsibilities of her 
boss, and (2) the extent to which 
the officer encourages or permits her 
participation in the work of the of- 
fice. The secretary's job, thus, largely 
depends on what the boss makes of 
it. 

Secretarial positions, in contrast to 
clerk-typist or clerk-steno positions 
are, or should be, characterized by 
lesser supervision received, fewer and 
less specific guidelines, greater op- 
portunity to use initiative, and more 
commitment responsibility. A secre- 
tary can relieve her boss of such ad- 
ministrative details as arranging for 
meetings or conferences, scheduling 
appointments, accepting telephone 
calls and visitors, receiving and dis- 
tributing incoming mail and prepar- 
ing replies, maintaining classified files 
and records, arranging for cars, sup- 
plies or space for meetings, channel- 
ing and reviewing outgoing mail, and 
performing liaison duties as neces- 
sary between the supervisor and his 
or her other subordinates, other of- 
fices, or with staff members in the 
host government, other Embassies or 
private business. 


Classifying the job 


In determining the classification of 
secretarial positions both at home and 
abroad the Department has relied, in 
general, on the grade level of the 
supervisor. As some secretaries note, 
the resulting classification may either 
exaggerate or understate the work 
responsibility of the secretary. This 
system of classifying jobs, however, is 
the most practical one yet suggested 
for an agency like the Department 
whose offices and posts are scattered 
around the world and whose person- 
nel is subject to frequent transfers. 
It would be impossible, considering 
distances and the fluidity of staffing 
arrangements, to desk-audit each For- 
eign Service secretary's job, as re- 
quired in a true classification for the 





Position, to determine exactly how 
much responsibility each was in fact 


given by the supervisor(s) of the 
moment. 


Underutilization of secretaries 

If in classifying the jobs, the second 
factor is used, namely the extent to 
which secretaries participate in the 
work of their offices, Department of 
State secretarial jobs are, in general, 
overclassified. For underutilization of 
secretaries is our chief problem, both 
at home and abroad. The problem is 
particularly acute in the Foreign 
Service where secretaries, who often 
have exceptional skills, experience, 
intelligence and motivation, are re- 
cruited for jobs described as “chal- 
lenging” but which too often are 
routine clerk-typist or clerk-steno po- 
sitions. 

The secretaries, in their replies to 
the recent questionnaire, testified elo- 
quently on the subject of underutili- 
zation. The Civil Service Commission 
in a June 1974 analysis of the classifi- 
cation of secretarial positions found 
that the great majority were over- 
graded in terms of assigned respon- 
sibilities. The Inspection Corps re- 
ports that “insufficient work is by far 


the most frequently stated complaint 
of secretaries.” 


The reasons 
for underutilization 


The reasons are several and relate 
to (a) the nature of the Department 
of State and the Foreign Service, 
(b) to overstaffing in some cases, and 
(c) to understaffing in others. Secre- 
taries make the following points in 
their answers to the questionnaire: 

(1) Officers do not make effective 
use of secretaries. They usually do not 
have an American secretary until they 
become chief of a section. By then 
their habits are formed. They type 
or hand draft their own material. 
They often do not request other than 
routine clerical assistance, do not dic- 
tate, and do not delegate respon- 
sibility. 

(2) Since the work is sometimes 
with classified material secretaries are 
not given as much of a role in com- 
piling, analyzing, or controlling ma- 
terial as their counterparts in private 
industry might be given. 

(3) The workload is often insuffi- 
cient to keep a secretary busy, even 
at the clerk-typist level. Posts are 
overstaffed with American secretaries. 

(4) Secretaries often find them- 
selves acting as a one-woman typing 
pool for four or five officers. The work 
flow may cause a scheduling problem 
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and a “feast or famine” work situa- 
tion, usually at the clerk-typist level. 

(5) Officers with secretaries often 
regard them as “theirs to do with as 
they will” and do not volunteer their 
services to be used in busy areas or 
on interesting VIP or TDY assign- 
ments. 

(6) Junior officers, assigned as staff 
aides, take over many of the respon- 
sibilities secretaries could fulfill. 

(7) Local employees carry much 
of the clerical workload, sometimes 
leaving only classified typing for the 
American secretary. 


Some possible solutions 
Self-help 


Life is a two-way street. Officers 
cannot resolve problems which have 
not been brought to their attention. 
A secretary who feels her talents are 
not being used can make this known 
to her boss or bosses while at the same 
time offering recommendations to- 
ward solving the problem. She should 
also discuss her position with the post 
or bureau personnel officer for a 
better understanding of how her po- 
sition . fits into the operation of the 
mission or bureau. Since it is in the 
best interests of the Department to 
keep competent secretaries, all parties 
concerned—the supervisor, personnel 
officer, and employee—should deter- 
mine whether or not a change should 
be made. 


Regional swing secretaries 

The Inspection Corps recommends 
reducing by one the American secre- 
tarial complement at several embas- 
sies in an area, particularly Class II 
and III missions, leaving one embassy 
in the area staffed at present levels, 
with the understanding that the latter 
would provide TDY assistance to its 
neighbors to cover leaves or other 
emergencies. This would, the Inspec- 
tor believes, “improve flagging mor- 
ale, entail economies, without reduc- 
ing effectiveness.” While this “swing” 
or regional position would not permit 
the personal assistant relationship, it 
would justify a relatively high classi- 
fication, because of the requirement 
of exceptional skills, adaptability, and 
maturity. Where it has been tried, 
also, it has proved popular with the 
secretaries, who find the job involves 
more challenge, more variety, more 
travel, and more money. 

A corps of swing secretaries could 
be accomplished by the creation of 
at least two positions in the larger 
embassies, and two positions in each 
regional bureau in the Department 
(one Civil Service, one Foreign Serv- 


ice) all to be identified as “regional” 
positions. 

Regional secretaries abroad would 
be expected to move from one mis- 
sion to another with ease, and to work 
in whatever position was vacant at 
the time of their TDY. 

Regional secretaries in swing posi- 
tions in the Department would fill 
temporary vacancies either overseas 
or in the Bureau, and temporary as- 
signments within their bureaus, not 
to exceed three months. 

The movements/assignments of all 
regional secretaries would be con- 
trolled by the executive director of 
their bureau. 


Post swing secretaries 


Swing secretaries might also be 
useful within the larger posts or mis- 
sions. This might, according to one 
secretary, “enable a better adjustment 
to changing workloads and solve some 
overstaffing and vacation relief prob- 
lems.” 


Exchanges between 
FS/GS secretaries 


Exchanges would provide more 
flexibility in the Service than now 
exists, and would be beneficial to 
both groups. Foreign Service secre- 
taries are assigned to the Department 
only at their request and usually only 
when there is a compelling reason to 
do so. Civil Service secretaries are 
rarely assigned overseas. Exchanges 
could be negotiated within regional 
bureaus or through CA/CS. Civil 
Service secretaries who meet Foreign 
Service age and tested skills require- 
ments might serve abroad for a two- 
year tour, if worldwide available, leav- 
ing an opening for a Foreign Service 
secretary seeking a Departmental as- 
signment. 


Clerk-typist and 
clerk-steno positions 


Positions which are basically clerk- 
typist or clerk-steno positions should 
be filled by clerk-typists or clerk- 
stenos. This in itself, by contrast, 
would enhance significantly the pro- 
fessionalism of secretarial positions. 

In posts abroad clerk-typists can 
be recruited locally and may have the 
advantages of providing posts with 
bilingual skills and continuity at a 
lower cost. Posts might also increase 
the recruitment from the American 
community of dependents, employed 
with full field investigations on a reg- 
ular FSS-resident basis. This would 
permit their employment at any ap- 
propriate class level, and their use 
for classified material. 

—continued 
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Staff aide positions 


A careful analysis of staff aide po- 
sitions post-by-post is recommended 
to determine whether a small corps 
of persons from the secretarial pro- 
fession might effectively staff this 
function at several posts. Publication 
of such an analysis would help ambas- 
sadors manage their offices more effi- 
ciently, reduce secretaries’ complaints 
of underutilization and reduce some 
of the conflicts between staff aides 
and ambassadors’ secretaries. If the 
positions also entailed some substan- 
tive work they might also provide pro- 
motional opportunities for secretaries. 


SECRETARIES COMMENT 
ON UNDERUTILIZATION: 


There is very little challenge in the 
job of a Foreign Service secretary as 
currently structured in the Department 
of State. Rather than serving as sec- 
retaries, women often (if not always) 
find themselves functioning as clerk- 
typists. Most Foreign Service secretaries 
enter with a considerable amount of 
experience and come from jobs in which 
they have exercised wide responsibility. 
In the Foreign Service neither their 
technical skills (shorthand, among 
others) nor their intelligence are used, 
much less challenged. It was agreed 
that in an average eight- to ten-hour 
work day, not more than four are pro- 
ductive or useful. Frequently, a secre- 
tary knows she could help out in an- 
other section from time to time, but 
a common characteristic of bosses is 
that they feel a secretary is “mine to 
do with as I will’ and often refuse to 
share her time, thus shutting off one 
way in which the secretary might feel 
some challenge and, certainly, useful- 
ness. All the women felt that they could 
do far more substantive work and saw 
no reason not to be given the oppor- 
tunity. The Foreign Service denies the 
secretary the chance to do anything 
which requires initiative and responsi- 
bility. 


The majority of officers do not seem 
to know the difference between a sec- 
retary and a steno or typist. A steno 
or typist may be content to do nothing 
more than type and answer the phone, 
but a good secretary will be utterly 
frustrated and completely demoralized 
in such a job. 


Human vanity being what it is, the 
average FSO believes the Republic is 
in peril if his report does not get out 
tonight. He therefore develops a system 
of work habits in which he does every- 
thing except the final typing. These 
habits, formed in junior years, often 
carry over into the time when he oc- 
cupies a more senior position; in the 
meantime his secretary’s stenographic 
and drafting skills are atrophying. 


Training of officers 

To make better use of secretarial 
skills, training of officers is an impor- 
tant recommendation made by many 
secretaries. It will be a continuing 
problem for the Department, since 
some of the reasons for underutiliza- 
tion are inherent in the system. This 
includes frequent transfers of both of- 
ficers and secretaries which hampers 
the development of the “personal as- 
sistant” relationship. 


Recommendations 


Posts, bureaus, and offices are un- 
derutilizing secretarial skills. The case 
has been forcefuly presented by the 
secretaries themselves, and confirmed 
both by the Civil Service Commission 
and the Inspection Corps. Lack of 
interest in a job reduces productivity 
more than any other factor. It is 
therefore recommended that the com- 
ments of the secretaries on underutil- 
ization and this report be circularized 
throughout the Department with a 
request for bureau and post recom- 
mendations to meet the problem. 
These recommendations will differ ac- 
cording to the circumstances, but 
should include consideration of: 

@ Reduction of the number of 
American secretarial positions where 
there is evidence of underutilization, 
or where in posts abroad the job re- 
quirements could be met locally. 

@ Introduction of regional swing 
secretarial positions at home and 
abroad to supplement staff on leave 
or for other emergencies. 

@ Consultation with secretaries by 
office and post to seek advice from 
them, and to mutually determine ways 
of reorganizing clerical and admin- 
istrative work to ensure maximum 
utilization of secretarial staff. 

@ Introduction of word-processing 
units in larger posts to handle much 
of the typing load. 

@ Expansion of the use overseas 
of mag card machines. 

@ Reclassification downward of 
some secretarial positions to clerk- 
typist or clerk-steno. 

@ Reclassification upward of secre- 
tarial positions in Class III and IV 
missions where the work is varied and 
the responsibilities often greater than 
at larger posts. 

@ Expansion of recruitment 
abroad, if needed, of clerk-typists or 
clerk-stenos from the host country 
and/or from the American commu- 
nity. 
@ Analysis of staff aide positions to 
determine whether they offer promo- 
tional possibilities for secretaries. 

@ Assumption of training costs for 
retraining a secretary who has lost 


speed in taking dictation because of 
insufficient practice. 

@ Recommendation to FSI to stress 
proper utilization of secretaries in all 
supervisory courses, and especially in 
DCM and section chief courses. 


THE PROPOSED TITLE OF 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


The secretaries’ reaction 


The secretaries’ comments in the 
questionnaire on senior secretarial 
positions and on the title of “Execu- 
tive Secretary” show the range of re- 
sponsibility of these positions. While 
some secretaries to chiefs of mission 
find their positions “more broad 
gauged and indeed challenging than 
many of the technical positions in the 
Foreign Service,” others, particularly 
at very small posts, feel overqualified 
for a job which “is more like a ‘sec- 
retarial pool’.” “The other secretary 
is back-up communicator, and there- 
fore, even more of the routine work 
falls to the ambassador’s secretary.” 

Thus what would be the criteria 
for awarding an executive secretary 
title? Not the size of the mission, since 
the work at large missions may also 
be routine because of the “castrating 
effect of the assignment of staff aides 
to the ambassador,” as one secretary 
points out. Not the skills of the em- 
ployee, since many enter the Service 
at FSS 10 or 8 jobs with the full 
range of executive secretary skills and 
experience. Not the grade level of the 
employee since any secretary, regard- 
less of grade level, may be doing exe- 
cutive secretary work. 

Those secretaries who favored the 
title seem to do so largely to provide 
a justification for a higher ceiling for 
secretaries, or “to prompt a more 
healthy attitude toward secretaries.” 
The majority responding to the ques- 
tionnaire did not see any point in 
establishing such a title, cited the 
problems in determining eligibility for 
it, and thought, in one case, that it 
would be “an insult to the secretary’s 
intelligence.” 


Recommendation 

Since the work of a secretary is so 
largely dependent on what the boss 
permits or encourages her to do, it 
would be difficult to assign the title 
of executive secretary equitably. It 
could not be given on the basis of 
size of mission, level of job, or skills 
of employees without misassignments, 
or without injustices to those doing 
executive level work, or qualified to 
do it, but serving at the wrong level 
or in the wrong post. Further, the 





majority of secretaries answering the 
questionnaire fear the title would be 
an empty gesture. Finally, the Na- 
tional Secretaries Association speaks 
of the “disturbing and insidious ero- 
sion of the job title ‘secretary’.” 

@ It is recommended that this pro- 
posal be shelved. 


PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 
The question of forms 


The annual evaluation of perform- 
ance is the basis for promotions in 
both the Foreign Service and the Civil 
Service systems. The problems most 
often mentioned by secretaries are: 

(1) The need for a separate eval- 
uation form for all secretaries with 
evaluation factors relating to their 
work, 

(2) The need for a work require- 
ments statement, and 

(3) The need for the rated em- 
ployee to comment on the rater and 
on their working relationship during 
the year. 

Many secretaries felt their profes- 
sion was disadvantaged by use of an 
officer form, structured around the 
requirements of the FSO job. (By the 
way, only two secretaries commented 
on their new status as “officers.” Both 
objected, and one of the two found 
it “insulting—a gimmick to make 
them ‘feel good’.” 


Forms now in use 


Three forms are now in use for 
secretaries—DS 1731 for FSS 7-3; 
FS 315 for GS 7-13; and FS 315 B 
for GS 3-6 and FSS 10-8. 


The new DS 1731 


This form, now being revised, is an 
open form and includes several fea- 
tures now being requested by secre- 
taries, namely: 

—An individual position descrip- 
tion 

—A work requirements statement 

—A description of the special cir- 
cumstances influencing the work 

—Comment by the rated person on 
the work program 

—Comment by the rated person on 
the relationship with the rater. 

The form also has other features 
which, while broadly applicable to 
secretaries, were designed for the FSO 
job. The rater’s response is sometimes 
grudging and inadequate when rating 
secretaries on the following: 

—Effectiveness of communication 
(written and oral expression, public 
speaking) ; 

—Effectiveness in personal rela- 
tions (with both Americans and for- 
eigners) 
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—Managerial ability (including 
comment on the officer’s effectiveness 
in organizing and planning his or her 
own work, in supervising and train- 
ing others, and overall leadership in 
policy direction or executive manage- 
ment) 

—Rank in class 

—Officer’s qualities (expected of 
officers who aspire to advancement 


and the assumption of greater respon- 
sibilities) . 


The FS 315 


This check form was designed for 
officers in substantive work, and in- 
cludes a number of boxes not applic- 
able to secretaries; for example, official 
representation, negotiating ability, ef- 
fectiveness as a supervisor, effective- 
ness as an executive, and technical 
advice. 


The FS 315B 


Also a check box form, this form 
was originally designed for staff sup- 
port employees, and for secretaries at 
every level. Its deficiencies are: 

—Use of a Standard Description of 
Duties, if there is one, in place of 
an individual job description 

—No work requirement statement 

—No provisions for comment by 
Foreign Service secretaries on the 
work program or on the relationship 
with the rater. The Civil Service in- 
struction sheet (FAMC 662 A, dated 
12/14/73) invites employees to com- 
ment on this form on the adequacy 
of the supervision received, the ex- 
tent to which work goals or work 
standards have been established, or 
to rebut the evaluation. 


Other problems 

Other problems related to perform- 
ance evaluation which were raised by 
the secretaries were: 

—The need for more than one 
rating when a secretary has regularly 
served several bosses during the year. 
This might be met by instructions 
in the precepts. 

—The need to maintain separate 
selection boards for secretaries. This 
has always been the practice. 

—The wish to retain all promo- 
tional allocations for career employ- 
ees. Agreed. 


Recommendations 

@ Continue use of the DS 1731 for 
secretaries, FSS 7-3 and GS 7-13. 
Stress the importance of a full, ac- 
curate and mutually agreed upon 
statement of work requirements. Urge 
all rated employees to comment on 
the work program and relationship 


with the rater. Give special guidance 
to officers rating secretaries. 

@ Include in the precepts a request 
that all officers regularly served by a 
secretary during the rating period 
add their evaluation comments to the 
personnel evaluation form. 

@ Amend the 315 B to include (a) 
a mutually agreed upon work require- 
ments statement, (b) opportunity for 
the rated employee to comment on 
the adequacy of supervision received 
and the extent to which work goals or 
work standards were established. 

@ Instruct selection boards to re- 
serve promotions for career employees. 

—continued 


SECRETARIES COMMENT 
ON UNDERUTILIZATION: 

With each Foreign Service Newsletter 
that comes across my desk I am con- 
stantly astonished at the number of 
young FSO’s who are being appointed. 
My first and consistent thought is: 
what are these junior officers going to 
do with themselves. We have so many 
well qualified, experienced secretaries 
in our FS who are nothing but glorified 
typists and who indeed can be admin- 
istrative assistants, personnel techni- 
cians, B&F officers, speech writers, and 
staff assistants. Certainly any secretary 
who has worked for any executive for 
five years or more knows how to draft 
an airgram or routine telegram, sort 
telegrams for assignment and routing, 
put together a guest list, etc., and fol- 
low up on assignments as well as any 
newly appointed FSO 6, 7 or 8. It is 
particularly frustrating to an experi- 
enced secretary with some maturity 
(over 25 years of age with five or six 
years of working experience) to have 
to start training a young FSO who is 
at his first overseas assignment or very 
often at his first real job. Surely there 
must be a better way to train junior 
officers than having them do secretarial 
work. 


I somehow can’t believe that if I 
had stayed with private enterprise— 
given my education, ability and expe- 
rience—I would be doing the same 
work 22 years later. They would con- 
sider it uneconomic to keep on raising 
the salary of an employee who was pre- 
sumably becoming more and more 
valuable while keeping him/her in the 
same lowly job. In the FS, with each 
new assignment, I know I am in 
danger of getting a job comparable to 
or worse than my first FS job. 


I cannot believe the U.S. Govern- 
ment is willing to (though it seems to 
be) use taxpayers money to ship a per- 
son half way around the world with 
personal effects (and car if permitted 
to ship) with allowances and then let 
them sit and do nothing. 





THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
PROMOTION SYSTEM 


A description of the system is in- 
cluded in Part I. 


Major complaints 

The complaints regarding the For- 
eign Service promotion system relate 
to (a) the ceiling of FSS 3 on secre- 
tarial promotions, (b) the slow rate 
of promotions above FSS 6 in relation 
to other staff categories, (c) a pro- 
motion system which seems to be 
based more on length of service than 
on merit, (d) negligible promotional 
opportunities either to expand respon- 
sibilities within the secretarial job or 
to move to a new field, (e) posting 


SECRETARIES COMMENT 
ON UNDERUTILIZATION: 


Why is so much emphasis placed on 
shorthand and typing? Most FSO’s pre- 
fer to write out their drafts rather than 
dictate and usually these drafts are 
done over and over and over again. 
These men certainly do not require 
secretaries. What they need are simply 
clerk-typists (IBM calls them “word 
processors”). A young girl, just out of 
secretarial school or a first poster in 
the FS would normally have superior 
shorthand and typing skills. (They de- 
teriorate in the FS due to constantly 
retyping the same drafts or struggling 
with someone’s unintelligible handwrit- 
ing). I believe most large companies 
in private industry employ stenographic 
pools with young clerks who start out 
this way and work their way up to 
executive secretaries and out into other 
fields and who indeed run an office and 
do everything but take dictation and 
typing. It would seem to me that the 
State Department could save a great 
deal of money by utilizing the experience 
of FS secretaries in more responsible 
jobs and find another way to train junior 
FSO’s. I believe there is a large turn- 
over of junior FSO’s and well qualified 
secretaries for exactly these frustrations 
on both sides. Certainly one group is 
being overpaid and the other underpaid. 


During recruitment and orientation 
we were told over and over again that 
we were accepted because we had out- 
standing skills and qualifications and 
that the State Department had very 
high standards. From what I have seen 
so far, the State Department jobs do 
not require personnel with outstanding 
skills and qualifications. This is my first 
tour with the Department and it has 
been a big let down in terms of re- 
sponsibility, creativity and challenge, 
etc. Even considering typing, shorthand, 
filing, etc., the amount to be done is 
very negligible. 


of vacancies, (f) interfunctional pro- 
motions, and (g) promotions for lim- 
ited indefinite employees. 


The ceiling on promotions 


The few comments on the FSS 3 
ceiling on secretarial positions were 
in sharp contrast to the voluminous 
commentary on the need for respon- 
sible work. There is apparently a gen- 
eral recognition that the government 
pays more than private industry for 
secretarial work, and that the De- 
partment, on the average, pays better 
than other government agencies. The 
low turnover rate as FSS 6 and above 
attests to this recognition. 

Those who did comment on the 
ceiling, needless to say, objected to it, 
and often believed that secretaries 
alone had been singled out for a ceil- 
ing. This is not the case, of course. 
The top classification for a personnel 
officer job overseas, for example, is 
FSO 3. Jobs are graded in accord- 
ance with the degree of responsibility 
in the job and in relation to standards 
established for the Federal Govern- 
ment as a whole. Since the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission has determined that 
GS 13/FSS 2 is the level of a secre- 
tary to a cabinet officer in the Federal 
Government, and since the Depart- 
ment of State is obliged to follow 
Federal standards, this classification 
is not likely to change in the forsee- 
able future. 

Secretaries have noted that nurses 
have been given promotions above the 
class of their jobs. This is because they 
have been competed with other spe- 
cialists, with promotional allocations 
given to the group as a whole. That 
will not happen this year. Specialists 
will be competed within their own 
professions; promotions will be given 
only if a promotional opportunity ex- 
ists in that speciality. 


The rate of promotions 


While promotions for able secre- 
taries tend to come fairly regularly up 
to FSS 7, the rate is slow above that. 
Officers have the same problem. If 
the secretary is simultaneously receiv- 
ing encomiums in her annual evalua- 
tion report, and perhaps also serving 
in a job graded higher than her per- 
sonal class, she feels she “deserves” a 
promotion on merit. Many secretaries 
did not understand the basis for de- 
termining the number of promotions. 

There are few promotional oppor- 
tunities for FSS 6 and above because 
there are few job openings from res- 
ignations or retirements, and few lat- 
eral transfers into other kinds of work. 
The jobs at FSS 6 and above are held 
by a faithful group of Foreign Service 


secretaries, many of whom, we are 
proud to say, have been with the De- 
partment for years, and we hope will 
long continue to be. Nineteen percent 
of them are 50 years of age or older 
and 50 percent are 40 or older. They 
will be hard to replace. 


Basis for promotion 


The promotion system, the Depart- 
ment believes, is based on length of 
service and on merit. The slow rate 
of promotions in the upper classes, 
however, has clearly left some with 
the feeling that they are unappreci- 
ated. Some of this feeling has arisen, 
we believe, because of lack of under- 
standing of the system, plus repeated 
recommendations for promotions by 
officers and inspectors despite the fact 


that there are few opportunities for 
such, 


Promotional opportunities 


The plea of the secretaries for pro- 
motional opportunities again is largely 
a request for more challenging work. 
In the Foreign Service, as one secre- 
tary notes, “moving up the secre- 
tarial ladder means going to a larger 
post, where our duties become even 
more routine with a heavier straight 
secretarial load and less opportunity 
to perform more interesting and va- 
ried tasks.”” Thus, in the Foreign Serv- 
ice upward mobility does not neces- 
sarily involve a job more interesting 
than the last. We agree with the sec- 
retary who wrote, “It is in the best 
interests of the Department of State 
to utilize us to the best advantage and 
make full use of our capacities, rather 
than keeping us at more or less the 
same level throughout our careers.” 
For many secretaries who do not want 
to switch into another functional spe- 
ciality, the answer again lies with the 
Department’s plans to cope with un- 
derutilization, and to expand the re- 
sponsibilities in the secretarial job. 


Interfunctional promotions 


Some secretaries objected to inter- 
functional promotions on the theory 
that if these promotion allocations 
had not been given to the interfunc- 
tional boards they would have been 
given to the secretarial boards. But 
this is not the case. Each cone con- 
tributes a certain percentage of its 
promotional allocations to the inter- 
functional promotional pool. 

Secretaries who have expanded 
their jobs by undertaking related ac- 
tivities or who have been detailed to 
serve other agencies during the rating 
period have greatly benefited from 
the interfunctional evaluation  sys- 
tem. That they are a talented group 
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is evidenced by the FY 1974 promo- 
tions. Of the 33 secretaries rated by 
the Interfunctional Board, 14 or 


nearly half, received promotions. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE 
PROMOTION SYSTEM 


Civil Service secretarial employees 
had less to say about the promotion 
system than did Foreign Service sec- 
retaries. They also had less to com- 
plain about. The average time in 
grade in the Civil Service group (GS/ 
GG 13-3) for FY 1974, for example, 
was | year 9 months; in the Foreign 
Service (FSS 3-10) 3 years and 7 
months. 

While a few Civil Service employ- 
ees had doubts about the Merit Pro- 
motion system, the great majority 
have obviously fared well under it. 
Twenty percent had been in grade 
less than a year (some of these, of 
course, were new employees) and 
another third of the total number of 
Civil Service secretaries had been in 
grade between one and two years, or, 
in other words, had received a pro- 
motion during the year. 

The most frequent complaint of the 
Civil Service secretaries was the need 
to “search from place to place” out- 
side the bureau where assigned in 
order to obtain a promotion, when 
they would have been happy to remain 
where they knew the work and knew 
the people. “It is very sad,” said one 
secretary, “to get transferred to an- 
other area of work because there is 
no more chance for promotion in 
your job.” Civil Service officers in 
other specializations have the same 
problem. 


UPWARD MOBILITY 
The Mustang Program 


The Foreign Service Mustang pro- 
gram is providing an avenue for up- 
ward mobility for about 20 persons 
a year into the Foreign Service sys- 
tem, primarily in the administrative 
and consular fields. Of the 93 secre- 
taries who have applied since the 
Program’s inception in January 1972, 
20 have been appointed as “Mustang- 
ers.” 
Candidates for the program take 
the Federal Service Entrance Exami- 
nation, prepare an autobiography of 
1,000 words, and are given an oral 
examination by the Board of Examin- 
ers. “Mustangers” are selected after 
a review both of these evaluative fac- 
tors and of their job records. They 
must have the potential for a full 
career as officers and generalists in 
the Foreign Service. 
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The Civil Service Mustang Pro- 
gram provides opportunities for about 
eight upward mobility appointments 
a year. Since the inception of the 
program in January 1972, 92 secre- 
taries have applied and 11 have been 
appointed. 

Candidates take the Federal Serv- 
ice Entrance Examination, prepare a 
written essay and are interviewed by 
a Mustang selection committee. They 
are then assigned to a central com- 
plement for a year, guided toward 
training opportunities and placed in 
trainee positions in their field of in- 
terest. Selection is made on the basis 
of the applicant’s potential for service 
in a particular function, approach to 
problem solving, and potential for 
advancement as an officer. 


Limitations 


Secretaries question why the pro- 
gram is limited to GS 8, FSS 6 or be- 
low, and why Mustang is the only 
alternative for those who aspire to 
become officers in other fields? A sec- 
retary interested in promotional op- 
portunities, as one secretary points 
out, “is not trying to compete with 
the talents of all FSO’s,” nor does she 
wish to be considered “ambassadorial 
material.” She does see jobs just ahead 
of her, however, in the administrative 
and consular field which she would 
like to do. She would like first to be 
trained, and then tested in that spe- 
ciality. There is a feeling of frustra- 
tion, too, because of lack of knowl- 
edge of advancement opportunities in 
the secretarial or other fields, and a 
strong protest registered by one GS 
secretary, who believed present poli- 
ies on conversions to Foreign Service 
discriminate against qualified GS sec- 
retaries looking for professional posi- 
tions in the Department. 


Expanding the secretarial job 

In many small posts where resources 
are pooled, secretaries often find 
themselves serving as communicators, 
assistants in the consular section, ad- 
ministrative assistants, personnel offic- 
ers, and as regular duty officers, all 
positions usually filled by FSO’s or 
FSSO’s. They accomplish the work on 
a sink or swim basis. 

Training for such assignments 
would greatly improve the secretary’s 
ability to perform, enhance transfer- 
ability to new career fields, and in 
the long run benefit the Foreign Serv- 
ice. 


Recommendation 


A Departmental problem of rising 
concern is the need for people with 
promotional potential in the Foreign 


Service and Civil Service jobs requir- 
ing continuity, such as personnel, 
budget and fiscal, management analy- 
sis, ADP, protocol, writing and edit- 
ing, publications, visual information, 
cultural exchanges, contracts, supply 
and transportation, travel, etc. 

The Foreign Service Mustang pro- 
gram hopes to develop generalists; 
the Civil Service Mustang program 
is developing a few specialists, largely 
through on-the-job training. 

@ We recommend consideration of 
an expanded Mustang program with 
open invitations to all personnel to 
apply for specific types ‘of work. The 
program should be based on a study 
of all technical and professional posi- 
tions requiring continuity, and on 
anticipated retirements from these po- 
sitions to establish the need for re- 
cruits. The Program should include 
a training agreement with the Civil 
Service Commission to assure that 
personnel accepted for career develop- 
ment for specialized work would, at 
the end of an agreed period, meet 
Federal standards for such work. 

The details of such a program were 
developed by OPR/ASD in January 
1970. CA/CS developed the rationale 
for such a program in September 
1970. USIA has had a year’s experi- 
ence with a similar program, cur- 
rently limited to Civil Service person- 
nel. There is much to draw upon. 


CONCLUSION 


We conclude our section on Classi- 
fication and Promotion with a quo- 
tation from one of our secretaries, 
currently serving abroad with her cus- 
tomary distinction. Twice in her ca- 
reer she has been recommended for 
the Secretary of the Year Award. 


Though I am far from being a 
“Women’s Libber,” I cannot help but 
conclude that the fact that virtually 
100% of secretarial jobs are filled by 
women has a great deal to do with 
their being undervalued. A woman’s 
role has traditionally been a subordi- 
nate one, and as a secretary it has 
been assumed that she makes no de- 
cisions, has no responsibility, origi- 
nates no ideas and simply carries out 
the instructions of her supervisor 
much as a machine might be ex- 
pected to perform. This may be a 
fairly accurate picture of a fledgling 
secretary, or one who has no interest 
in progressing, but at the top levels 
women secretaries have proven them- 
selves to be thoroughly professional 
staff officers and managers of very 
high competence who need not play 
second fiddle to men or to other sup- 
port staff personnel. 





Eagleburger Calls on Missions To 
Implement Task Force Recommendations 


Deputy Under Secretary for Man- 
agement Lawrence S. Eagleburger 
has called on all U.S. Chiefs of Mis- 
sion and Principal Officers to imple- 
ment the recommendations of the 
Secretarial Task Force “as expedi- 
tiously as possible.” 

“I consider their implementation 
vital to the maintenance of a capable 
and dedicated secretarial corps,” he 
said in a telegram to diplomatic and 
consular posts on April 15. 

Mr. Eagleburger designated Am- 
bassador Carol C. Laise, Director Gen- 
eral of the Foreign Service, as the 
principal officer in charge of imple- 
menting the recommendations. He also 
named Earl D. Sohm, former Minis- 
ter-Counselor in London, to serve as 
his personal representative “to follow 
the implementation process in the De- 
partment as well as abroad.” 

The Deputy Under Secretary for 
Management noted that the nearly 
150 recommendations fall into two 
broad categories. 

Many “concern supervisory-secretary 
relationshipships; in other words, hu- 
man relationships involving attitudes 
and behavior which call for examina- 
tion and in some cases change,” Mr. 
Eagleburger wrote. 


Other recommendations will “im- 
prove our professional performance,” 
he added. Both types are to be carried 
out promptly. 

Mr. Eagleburger directed all posts 
to establish “small action groups,” 
which will include some secretaries, to 
do what can be done now without 
further guidance from the Depart- 
ment. He also asked overseas posts to 
submit periodic reports on actions 
taken to implement the recommen- 
dations. 

Similar instructions were sent to all 
bureaus within the Department. 

In addition to Mr. Eagleburger’s di- 
rective, all posts have received copies 
of the printed Secretarial Task Force 
report and the consolidated recom- 
mendations of the Task Force com- 
mittees. 

The Department is also sending air- 
grams with instructions on specific 
recommendations to each post to en- 
sure that uniform, prompt and effec- 
tive steps are taken in carrying out 
the recommendations. 

Ambassador (Ret.) Alfred Puhan, 
who headed the Secretarial Task 
Force, continues to take a direct in- 
terest in carrying out the suggestions 
resulting from the Task Force’s work. 


HONORED—District Governor Max Samakow, right, presents Secretary Kissinger with 
the Lions International Humanitarian of the Year Award for his contribution to world 
peace at a dinner at the Sheraton Park Hotel on April 26. Mrs. Kissinger, left, also 
received a crystal decanter as a gift from the Lions. Looking on are Mrs. Samakov 
and International Director Edward ‘‘Moon” Kosjer. The Lions International is the 
world’s largest civic organization, numbering more than a million members with 
chapters in 144 countries. 


Price Index Rise Triggers 
CS Annuity Increase 


The Consumer Price Index for 
March (the latest released as the 
NEWSLETTER went to press) reached 
157.8. This is 3.1 above 153.0, the 
current Civil Service base level. 

If the present CPI level remains at 
or above 157.8 through May an an- 
nuity increase of at least 4.1 percent 
will go into effect August 1. 

The increase would amount to one 
percent plus the percentage rise be- 
tween the base level and that for 
March, April or May, whichever is 
the highest. 

In the Foreign Service cycle, an an- 
nuity increase became effective Febru- 
ary 1 based on the November 1974 
index level of 154.3. Another Foreign 
Service increase will not occur until 
the CPI reaches 159.0, three percent 
above the current Foreign Service 
base and remains at or above that 
level for three consecutive months. 


Panel Holds Series on 
U.S. Policy Toward Asia 


The Secretary’s Open Forum Panel 
recently sponsored a three-part series 
on U.S. policy toward Asia. 

Assistant Secretary Philip Habib 
opened the series with a discussion of 
U.S. policy toward authoritarian re- 
gimes. 

Leslie Gelb, who directed the re- 
search which produced the Pentagon 
Papers, met with the Panel next. His 
discussion was focused specifically on 
U.S. policy toward Viet-Nam. Dr. 
Gelb, now with the N.Y. Times, 
pointed out that many of the passions 
earlier raised by Viet-Nam are gone, 
although essentially the same policies 
continue. He argued that the moral 
element made it impossible to treat 
Viet-Nam as just another political 
issue. 

The final session in the series fea- 
tured Professor Edwin O. Reischauer, 
former U.S. Ambassador to Japan, 
who discussed the costs of U.S. associ- 
ation with authoritarian regimes, par- 
ticularly in Asia. Professor Reischauer 
felt that extensive military association 
with authoritarian regimes in less de- 
veloped and unstable countries would 
tend not to be in the U.S. interest. He 
argued on the other hand that trade 
and cultural relations presented less 
problem on the grounds that it was 
generally desirable to develop those 
firms of international contact. 


Join the Payroll Savings Plan 
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Jill Ruckelshaus 


Chairs Commission 
For Women's Year 


Ratification of the Equal Rights 
Amendment was chosen as the top 
priority issue by the National Commis- 
sion on the Observance of Interna- 
tional Women’s Year at its first meet- 
ing on April 15. 

President Ford had named the 35- 


Mrs. Ruckelshaus 


member Commission in early April 
and designated Jill Ruckelshaus, Di- 
rector of Organizational Relations for 
the National Center for Voluntary 
Action, as presiding officer. 

In speaking to Commission mem- 
bers the evening before the meeting, 
President Ford stressed ratification of 
ERA as a critical area for the Com- 
mission’s attention. Saying that he 
wholeheartedly endorses ERA, having 
already voted for it, he added: “. .. it 
would be my observation that it has 
too often degenerated into some frivo- 
lous non-issues. An amendment to the 
Constitution calls for a very serious 
evaluation of the impact and the 
meaning of a proposed change. 

“As state legislatures convene this 
year, the ensuing debate over ERA 
should be a vehicle to inform legisla- 
tors, and the public as well, on the 
many complex legal problems women 
still encounter.” 

Mrs. Ruckelshaus has appointed 
Alan Alda and Representative Mar- 
garet Heckler to chair an ERA Ratifi- 
cation Committee. 

At the April 15 meeting, Commis- 
sion members heard Ambassador Bar- 
bara White, Alternate U.S. Represent- 
ative to the UN for Special Political 
Affairs; Patricia Hutar, U.S. Repre- 


sentative on the Commission on the 
Status of Women; and Dr. Ruth Ba- 
con, Director of the IWY Center. Dr. 
Jessie Bernard, Visiting Fellow of the 
National Institute of Education, gave 
the kenote address, and Deputy Secre- 
tary Robert S. Ingersoll hosted a 
luncheon for members in the Benja- 
min Franklin Room. 

The Commission planned to meet 
again on May 15 and 16. 

An IWY Secretariat, which acts as 
staff for the Commission, is located in 
the Department, headed by Mildred 
Marcy as IWY Coordinator. Other 
members recently appointed are Cath- 
erine East, Deputy Coordinator, on 
detail from the Labor Department; 
Joy R. Simonson, Senior Program 
Officer, on detail from the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission; and Pam Curtis, 
Public Affairs Officer, formerly on the 
staff of Common Cause. 

In addition to its staff duties, the 
Secretariat will maintain liaison with 
the United Nations, other govern- 
ments, and the U.S. Center for Inter- 
national Women’s Year and will be 
responsible for assisting in the coordi- 
nation of U.S. Government participa- 
tion in the world conference on IWY 
to be held at Mexico City, June 23- 
July 4. 


a 


COMMISSION—Members of the National Commission for the Observance of International Women’s Year pose for a group 
photo at the Pan American Health Organization, where the Commission’s first meeting was held. 
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The Stag Effect, 
Avoidance Syndrome 


And the Put-Down 


In her keynote address to the Na- 
tional Commission for the Observance 
of International Women’s Year on 
April 15, Dr. Jessie Bernard, of the 
National Institute of Education, in- 
cluded a discussion of subtle forms of 
discrimination against women. That 
part of her address is reprinted here: 


Among the nine areas of research to 
which the U.N. Draft Plan calls at- 
tention is one that bears precisely on 
the subtler kinds of behavior that in- 
fluence the status of women, namely, 
“inquiries into customs, traditions, 
practices, attitudes, and values which 
impede or promote the exercise of 
equal rights of women and men, and 
which constrain or increase women’s 
contribution. . . .” This is an area of 
concern that is currently engaging my 
own attention and I would like to 
suggest it as a possible new direction 
for our thinking. 

The more blatant forms of discrimi- 
nation against women are well docu- 
mented. Among them are such forms 
of discrimination as admissions quotas, 
discrimination in financial assistance, 
hiring practices, promotion practices, 
tenure practices, health care, housing, 
standards, salary differentials and the 
like. And although they are not being 
successfully used as yet, we have pow- 
erful legislative and constitutional re- 
sources for dealing with them. It is the 
subtle forms of discrimination against 
women which can be even more dam- 
aging that will be harder to reach. For 
reaching them we are going to need 
new ideas, new conceptualizations, 
new perspectives, new research. 

My own research has not progressed 
very far but in order to illustrate the 
sorts of behavior covered by the term 
“subtle forms of discrimination” I 
offer four categories that have shown 
up so far. 

The first is the “stag effect.” This 
has to do with the practice—whether 
by design or by inadvertence—of ex- 
cluding women from certain profes- 
sional activities and channels of com- 
munication essential for full partici- 
pation in their profession. I first docu- 
mented this phenomenon in a book on 
academic women in 1964 and it has 
since been documented by other re- 
searchers. 

A second form is what one young 
woman labels the “avoidance syn- 
drome.” This is the tendency for some 


professors to avoid assuming the men- 
tor or sponsor role vis-a-vis women 
graduate students or, if they accept 
women, to expect more in the way of 
support services from them than from 
men. This is reported in both the pub- 
lished and in the unpublished liter- 
ature. 

A third form is the verbal put-down, 
which takes myriad and variegated 
form. Terms like “hen-medic,” “wom- 
en’s lib freak” and the like are some- 
times used which are as offensive to 
women as the term “nigger” once 
used against blacks was. Or discrimi- 
natory behavior is justified by speak- 
ing belittlingly of the abilities of 
women. Their seriousness or commit- 
ment is impugned or denied in ways 
that undermine self-confidence. 

A fourth category I am temporarily 
calling the solo-woman syndrome. It 
is not cognate with the first three but 
refers to behavior in a situation that 
can inhibit the movement of women 
into non-traditional areas. 

I have a great many examples to 
illustrate these subtle forms of behavior 
that have discriminatory consequences 
for women. I have selected only three 
to present here, one having to do with 
a solo woman member of a team for 
the World Bank, Martha W. Grosse, 
one with professors in academia, and 
one with young women lawyers. 

It is Ms. Grosse’s job to go around 
the world assessing projects for the 
Bank: 

“... in analyzing one of the project 
items, I found out that a very im- 
portant person in the government who 
would be in charge of a project item 
was fond of fishing, and was, in fact, 
known as an expert fisherman. I re- 
ported this to my mission but I was 
more or less chided by many of my 
male colleagues for reporting irrele- 
vant data. . . . This ‘put down’ of 
personal and human personalities dis- 
cussion was not anything I could even 
pinpoint until sometime in the middle 
of the mission I met . . . a professional 
woman working in a related field in 
the country. One night at dinner in 
her home I finally realized that I had 
been subtly, but very effectively sup- 
pressed by my colleagues in talking 
about ‘people’ things. . . .” 

As it turned out, this human and 
people-oriented “female type” of pro- 
fessional communication proved of 
critical value in the later negotiations. 
One of her colleagues “in attempting 
to make a persuasive point,” used the 
kind of personal and human informa- 
tion with great success. “Needless to 
say,” Ms. Grosse tells us, “the govern- 
ment official was delighted. Irrelevant 
information indeed!” 


The second example has to do with 
academia. I am quoting Rita James 
Simon’s study of women Ph.D.s. She 
notes that it is not the more blatant 
forms of discrimination that now work 
against the productivity of the aca- 
demic woman but the subtler forms: 

“The crucial issue [is] the atmos- 
phere in which she works, her col- 
leagues’ perceptions of her intrinsic as 
well as her exchange value, and her 
acceptance into the ‘club.’ Perhaps it 
is among these factors that there is a 
basis for complaint and indignation. 
From comments that respondents have 
written on their questionnaires and 
from conversations with women facul- 
ty members, we suggest that the ‘prob- 
lem’ which bothers the woman Ph.D. 
who is a full-time contributor to her 
profession is that she is denied many 
of the informal signs of belonging and 
recognition. These women report that 
even on such simple daily activities as 
finding someone to have lunch or take 
a coffee break with, or finding some- 
one with whom she can chew over an 
idea, or on larger issues such as find- 
ing a partner with whom she can share 
a research interest, the woman Ph.D. 
has a special and lower status. Per- 
haps, then, it is in matters such as 
these that she has achieved less than 
full membership in the ‘club,’ and she 
is left with a feeling that she belongs 
to a minority group which has not 
gained full acceptance.” 

The third example is supplied by 
two young women lawyers who are 
daily reminded that “a young woman 
lawyer is clearly not part of the fra- 
ternity.” Point by point, step by step, 
they document the kinds of treatment 
they receive when they enter the court 
house from bailiff to clerk to other 
attorneys to district attorney, to judge. 
From the bailiff’s “what are you doing 
here? Oh, you’re a lawyer! Are you 
a women’s lib?” To the “condescend- 
ing bemusement” of the clerk, who 
may ask if she is the defendant or to 
show her bar card. To the arrogance 
of other attorneys who approach her 
with “that . . . Public Defender is 
madly in love with you.” To the Dis- 
trict Attorney who excludes her from 
the camaraderie of the “officers of 
the court,” thus depriving her of the 
“casual talk and jokes that cause the 
informal process of justice to be car- 
ried on in a spirit of mutual respect. 
. . . Without this fraternal repartee 
there is no doubt that the female de- 
fense counsel’s ability to get continu- 
ances, deals and favors is severely 
limited.” To the judges who either 
press her “more closely than male 
lawyers or, in a ‘not wanting to be 
rough on her’ paternalism . . . fail to 
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examine . . . [her] at all.” Stag effect, 
put-down, solo-woman syndrome, and 
avoidance syndrome all wreaked upon 
her. And with clearly discriminatory 
effects on their ability to practice their 
profession and thus their ability to 
protect their clients. 

There are, these young women ad- 
mit, well-intentioned lawyers who 
agree with the principles of women’s 
rights but, in the crunch, they fail to 
see how different is the treatment they 


themselves receive from the treatment 
the women receive. These kinds of be- 
havior are just bad manners the men 
may protest; they could never be guilty 
of any of them. Aren’t women taking 
them too seriously? Shouldn’t they 
have more of a sense of humor about 
male gaffes, they ask, without realiz- 
ing that they are engaging in a kind 
of put-down themselves. 

If these subtler forms of discrimina- 
tion were only bad manners I would 


Discussions on Asian Narcotics Traffic 
Held at Bangkok Conference in March 


U.S. efforts in suppressing Asian 
narcotics traffic were discussed at the 
East Asia Narcotics Conference in 
Bangkok, March 24-26. The meeting 
brought together 38 representatives 
from 14 EA posts and 20 officials 
from several Washington agencies 
with narcotics responsibilities. 

The Washington participants were 
headed by Ambassador Sheldon B. 
Vance, Senior Advisor to the Secre- 
tary on Narcotics Matters (S/NM) 
and Executive Director of the Cab- 
inet Committee on International Nar- 
cotics Control (CCINC). 

The Conference sessions on March 
24-25 were conducted by William L. 
Gallagher, EA Narcotics coordinator, 
and the American Overseas Com- 
munity Workshop on Drug Abuse on 
March 26 was chaired by Dr. Jean 
Paul Smith of the National Institute 
on Drug Abuse. 

Other Washington representatives 
included Daniel Casey, Executive 
Officer, Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration; George Belk, Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for Intelligence, DEA; 
John B. O’Loughlon, Director of In- 
ternational Operations, U.S. Customs 
Service; Col. Jack A. Walker, Office 
of the Vice President; Edward John- 
son, Special Assistant for Federal 
Drug Management, Office of Man- 
agement and Budget; Joseph Corr, 
Coordinator for International Nar- 
cotics Programs, AID; and Donald 
Fishler, Assistant to the Director, Ag- 
ricultural Research Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Chargé d’Affaires ad interim Ed- 
ward Masters hosted the meeing. 

Ambassador Vance announced that 
the U.S. Government was planning 
to widen its anti-narcotics efforts, on 
a selective basis, to include drug abuse 
treatment and _ rehabilitation pro- 
grams for local addict populations. 

Mr. Vance stated that by demon- 
strating a willingness to aid in com- 
bating other countries’ drug prob- 
lems we might better overcome 
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charges that our international narco- 
tics programs are aimed solely at solv- 
ing a U.S. drug epidemic, and do not 
benefit other nations. 

U.S. participation in health and 
education training, and pilot treat- 
ment and research projects, would 
also aid in raising other countries’ 
level of awareness of their own drug 
abuse problem, he noted. 

The Conference was divided into a 
series of hour-long topic discussions, 
designed to bring out a maximum of 
participant involvement, and to keep 
to a minimum set-piece speeches. The 
conferees also received an extensive 
briefing on opium and heroin traffick- 
ing patterns in the “Golden Triangle” 
highlands of Burma, Thailand and 
Laos. 


President Signs Order on 


Tariff Preferences 

President Ford signed an Executive 
Order on March 24 designating 89 
countries and 43 dependent territories 
as developing countries for generalized 
tariff preferences. 

The Trade Act of 1974 authorizes 
the President to join with 18 other 
developed countries in implementing 
a generalized system of preferences 
(GSP). The new U.S. system will 
provide duty-free treatment, within 
certain specified limits, for imports 
from developing countries for a pe- 
riod of up to 10 years, for the pur- 
pose of stimulating their economic 
development and improving U.S. eco- 
nomic relationships with them. 

The International Trade Commis- 
sion (ITC—formerly the Tariff Com- 
mission) will hold public hearings 
during the next several months and 
advise the President on the prob- 
able domestic economic impact of 
granting preferences for the articles 
under consideration. 

The Administration also will hold 
public hearings on the product cov- 
erage of the preference system. 


agree that not much could be expected 
by way of law. But they are much 
more. In documentable ways they in- 
terfere with a woman’s practice of her 
profession ; they make it harder for her 
to succeed; they put extra hurdles in 
her path; they handicap her. All the 
examples I have found so far in my 
research have this effect. In these ways 
they are discriminatory. They thus 
stand in the way of equality. 

I add also that they are psychologi- 
cally damaging to women. They un- 
dermine their self-concept. Saul Feld- 
man, on the basis of his Carnegie 
study of women graduate students, 
tells us that “given less encouragement, 
their self-images suffer, their perform- 
ance suffers, and they appear less dedi- 
cated to their fields.” No wonder more 
women than men come to feel that 
they do not have the ability to finish 
their training and that even more of 
them find emotional strain a threat to 
their careers. 

Even those who concede that these 
forms of behavior have discriminatory 
consequences for women may argue 
that there is nothing that can be done 
about them, they are certainly beyond 
the reach of the law. I am not so 
sure. In the course of my many years 
of research I have read a variety of 
cases. I have seen eating crackers in 
bed defined by a court as cruelty and 
grounds for divorce. I have lived to 
see the day when calling a black man a 
“nigger” was defined as police brutal- 
ity. Lesser forms of verbal put-downs 
than those women are subject to have 
been defined as defamation of charac- 
ter. Once we have named, defined, 
and documented the damaging nature 
of these subtler forms of discriminatory 
behavior we will have a handle for 
dealing with them. They are probably 
no farther out of the reach of the law 
than many other kinds of behavior 
that violate our rights. 

If this Commission raises the con- 
sciousness of men everywhere there 
may not be need for legislation. Often 
the behavior that has much discrimi- 
natory consequences for women really 
is inadvertent. Its effects need only to 
be called to the attention of the per- 
petrators. And if it is argued that we 
can’t change male human behavior 
may I call attention to the fact that in 
Victorian times gentlemen learned to 
hold their tongues in the presence of 
ladies. They were careful not to offend. 
No one is asking a return to that era. 
But it does show that it is not impossi- 
ble for men to hold their tongues, to 
refrain from the put-down. If they 
could forego off-color stories then they 
should be able to forego the put-down 
now. 





At dinner parties they find themselves balanced on tiny chairs, talking 
to the backs of guests, and the waiters hate them... 


The Department's Faithful Echoes 


By SopH1a Porson 


This article is excerpted from Mrs. 
Porson’s speech before the National 
Security Agency Crypto-Linguistic As- 
sociation in March. 

A diplomatic interpreter in the Lan- 
guage Services Division, which she 
joined in 1960, Mrs. Porson interprets 
French and Portuguese, and also serves 
as a conference interpreter in Spanish. 


I can’t tell you how much of a 
privilege it is for me, as one who has 
had to interpret innumerable speeches 
in my career, to finally deliver one of 
my very own. 

When I began to draw up a few 
notes for this talk, the first thing that 
came to my mind was that I would 
not tell a joke to start with. That is 
something interpreters dread and is 
particularly characteristic of American 
speakers. I think we must all learn it 
in public speaking class: always begin 
with a joke. Whether it has any bear- 
ing on what follows is immaterial— 
you have to have a “grabber” to get 
everybody’s attention and put them in 
a good mood, But, as you must appre- 
ciate, humor does not translate well. 
Particularly when it’s a very serious 
gathering—say, the opening of a dip- 
lomatic conference—foreign delegates 
are put off by an American speaker 
who starts with a joke, and it often 
falls dead. Then the speaker immedi- 
ately shoots a scathing look at the 
interpreter in the glass booth at the 
back. So I decided, “No jokes.” 

Instead, I thought I’d start by de- 
scribing the types of interpreting we 
do. I’m sure you’ve all seen simultane- 
ous interpretation on television, par- 
ticularly during major United Nations 
debates, and have an appreciation of 
what’s involved: we speak at the same 
time as the delegate, conveying his or 
her thoughts in another language con- 
currently. Because we can only lag a 
few words behind, we have to engage 
in strenuous mental gymnastics to get 
the syntax sorted out in the target 
language. This method of interpreta- 
tion is used in large conferences, where 
a lot of business has to be transacted 
quickly and the absolute precise mean- 
ing of a word is not the key thing it 
would be in delicate negotiations. 

The other type of interpretation is 
the consecutive form, which to my 


mind is more challenging. The speaker 
makes a presentation of anywhere from 
one sentence to 45 minutes or more; 
the interpreter takes notes and, once 
the presentation is completed, says the 
whole thing over again in another 
language. The U.N. used to assign in- 
terpreters to the Security Council to 
render its debates in consecutive in- 
terpretation, unless the speaker ex- 
pressly waived it, but recently has 
dropped it altogether. 

The State Department, however, 
has never waived consecutive interpre- 
tation. We use it all the time in diplo- 
matic negotiations. Because it takes 
place after the presentation in English 
or the foreign language, it enables both 
sides to check on how the interpreter 
is doing and gives everybody time to 
think. In a negotiating situation you 
often want to gain as much time as 
possible; while the interpreting is go- 
ing on the speaker is able to plan what 
he or she is going to say next. 

The major requirement for consecu- 
tive interpretation is memory. We do 
not use shorthand but schematic notes 
consisting of abbreviations and ideo- 
grams we make up ourselves (two 
flags juxtaposed, for example, to mean 
“peace,” and flags crossed to mean 
“war”). The key to our notes is place- 
ment on the page. The picture at the 
top left will be the introduction, the 
letters in the middle will be the body 
of the thought, and then the squiggles 
down on the right will be the subsidi- 
ary ideas. 

We analyze what the speaker is say- 
ing, quickly digest it, jot down two 
or three words or pictures and go on 
to the next thought. But these notes 
serve only as a crutch and we must 
rely essentially on our memories in 
rendering the statement. 

The interpreter who comes to mind 
most readily is the person who works 
at the U.N., but there are three differ- 
ent types of interpreter, as the State 
Department defines them. 

The escort interpreter accompanies 
foreign visitors here in the United 
States as guests of the State Depart- 
ment or AID. These interpreters 
travel extensively with grantees study- 
ing everything from animal husbandry 
to zirconium uses. For instance, I 
have what looks like my college de- 


gree hanging on my office wall and 
when people come to see me the first 
time they must think, “How preten- 
tious!” I enjoy seeing their faces when 
on closer inspection they realize it’s a 
diploma in swine production and 
processing from North Carolina State 
College where I spent a month going 
through a training program with a 
group of Brazilian meatpackers. At the 
end, when the participants got their 
diplomas, the instructors decided that 
I had worked harder than anybody, 
so they awarded me one too. 

The conference interpreter works 
primarily in simultaneous interpreta- 
tion—not only at the U.N. or at State 
Department meetings, but also at pri- 
vate conferences. As the world is get- 
ting smaller, international gatherings 
are proliferating. People meet to dis- 
cuss everything under the sun, from 
cancer to computer language. These 
meetings go on everywhere, all the 
time, all over the world, and confer- 
ence interpreters fly from one to the 
other. 

Conference interpreters are not 
necessarily experts in cancer, computer 
language or whatever, but they work 
hard at learning about such subjects. 
Before we go into a conference, we 
generally spend at least a couple of 
days reading all the papers that are 
going to be delivered and learning the 
basic principles and terminology. Be- 
lieve it or not, we can do a decent job 
of interpreting in a field we haven't 
really studied extensively, provided we 
have had an opportunity to steep our- 
selves in it for a few days beforehand. 
Then we forget it immediately and go 
on to something else. All the informa- 
tion gets buried in the back of our 
minds and then maybe two years later 
when we might have another confer- 
ence on hydrology, for instance, all the 
vocabulary we once learned will come 
back. So we do have to be versatile 
and able to go readily from one sub- 
ject to another. 

The third type of interpreter is what 
the State Department calls a diplo- 


“We .. . had to learn how to 
translate ‘varmint,’ ‘bluebells,’ 
and ‘God-willin’-an’-the- 
crick-don’t rise.’ "’ 
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matic interpreter. We require some of 
the skills of the escort interpreter 
(able to travel and work closely with 
large delegations) and some of those 
of the conference interpreter (ability 
to go easily from one subject to an- 
other) ; we have to do the two meth- 
ods of interpretation I described, and 
meet other requirements as well. 
Obviously, we have to be entirely 
fluent in our mother tongue and at 
least one other language. In the econ- 
omy-minded State Department the 
more languages an interpreter has the 
better, but most of the 16 State De- 
partment staff interpreters work in two 
languages. We have a very few (I 
consider them real phenomena) who 
work into more. Anyone can learn to 
read many languages, but to have the 
verbal skill required to interpret into 
three or four is exceedingly unusual. 
We have staff who do know all the 
Romance languages or who can bridge 
two language groups—for example, 
French and Spanish and Russian, or 
Russian and German—which is even 
rarer. 
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Besides being bilingual or trilingual, 
our vocabulary has to be of the widest 
possible range because, like private 
conference interpreters, we get into so 
many different fields. Diplomacy these 
days involves satellite communications, 
tomato and strawberry imports, cloth- 
ing being assembled abroad and ex- 
ported to the U.S., drug smuggling, 
etc. We have to work at our languages 
all the time. For example, we daily 
study foreign magazines and news- 
papers to which our office subscribes 
to keep up with the living language 
and with what’s going on abroad. We 
also make every effort to see the brief- 
ing memoranda before meetings, but 
we do meet with difficulty there. Some 
custodians of these documents do not 
quite trust people who speak foreign 
languages, or else think of interpreters 
as machines that only have to be 
plugged in. 

We also have to make a point of 
being objective. That is not as easy as 
it sounds because it is human nature 
to react personally to something some- 
body says. As interpreters, however, we 


President Johnson shows President 
Houphouet-Boigny of the Ivory Coast 
the red carpet leading to the 

White House during the latter’s visit 
to Washington. Sophia Porson served 
as interpreter. 


have to learn to subdue our own per- 
sonality and our own reactions. When 
a speaker makes a statement, we have 
to go right ahead and repeat it. We 
can’t think first, “How do I feel about 
it?” We must not make value judg- 
ments. This is hard to learn, particu- 
larly if one has a lively interest in 
diplomacy and knows what American 
foreign policy towards a given area 
ought to be! We try to cultivate a 
straight face and an objective tone of 
voice because working alone as inter- 
preters for two opposing sides we’re 
bound to hear some pretty outrageous 
and even idiotic things said that we 
have to convey. 

And we have to learn to listen. It’s 
amazing how little people in general 
actually do concentrate, but once one 
learns to focus totally on what one has 
heard it becomes a lot easier to re- 
member. Sometimes I meet people 
who have been in a room with me for 
days on end in negotiations where I’ve 
been the interpreter and they have 
been observers. A year iater they'll 
come up to me and say, “Oh, I re- 
member you!” And I have absolutely 
no idea who they are because I’ve 
been so busy concentrating on the two 
principals that I’ve blanked out every- 
thing and everybody else in the room. 

We often are required to take notes 
at meetings, besides interpret, particu- 
larly when it’s just between the Presi- 
dent and another chief of state and 
we’re the third person present. This 
places a heavy burden on us and pre- 
sents some hazards. One in particular 
is that if there is ever a leak, the in- 
terpreter immediately thinks. “They’re 
going to say it came from me.” I’m 
happy to report that never has an in- 
terpreter been found guilty of a leaak— 
the principals are the ones who gen- 
erally do the leaking in diplomacy. 

We also serve to a certain extent as 
cultural advisors. Since we do have to 
bridge two cultures, we help with 
things like selecting the proper poet to 
quote from a country’s literature or a 
famous statesman to mention. Also, in 
the course of our interpreting we try 
to avoid any cross-cultural misunder- 
standing based on a linguistic prob- 
lem. Let’s say that an American 
speaker refers, in talking to a French- 
man, to our “Department of the In- 
terior.” That has no similarity to the 
“Ministry of the Interior” in France, 
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so we would say “le Département de 
’Intérieur,” then add a little defini- 
tion saying “which takes care of na- 
tional parks and natural resources.” 
Or if the Frenchman mentions the 
“Cour des Comptes,” we would render 
it in English as “Audit Office,” but 
add, “This serves the function of the 
General Accounting Office in the 
United States.” So we do interpolate 
some cross-cultural information. That 
is an important function because peo- 
ple can get side-tracked if they don’t 
know precisely what the cultural frame 
of reference is. 

We must be able to adjust to the 
idiosyncracies of our “customers.” 
President Kennedy was a demon for 
speed, having been clocked at 200 
words a minute. Even a court reporter 
is required to do very little better than 
that; that’s why standard note-taking 
doesn’t work for us and why we use 
outline notes and rely on our mem- 
ories. 

When President Johnson came to 
office we rushed to the Bible to find 
out how to say, “Come, let us reason 
together.” It turned out, as is so often 
true of Bible translations, that what 
it was in the foreign languages did not 
have the same wording at all. We also 
had to learn how to translate things 
like “varmint” and “bluebells” and 
“God-willin’-an’-the-crick-don’t-rise.” 

President Nixon’s knack of using 
pointers, such as “Let me say this 
about that” and “Let me make this 
perfectly clear,” would give us a clue 
that he was building up to an im- 
portant statement. 

Secretary Rusk for a while liked to 
work into conversation the expression 
“There’s more than one way to skin 
a cat.” Then he’d watch to see how 
we got it across. We tried something 
different every time, but it never came 
off well. 

We are sometimes assigned to talks 
between people who know each other’s 
language, as an aide to hop in when 
the going gets tough. The problem is 
that when a word fails the speaker, 
it’s often one the interpreter can’t 
think of either. Our principal may 
suddenly turn to us and ask, “How 
do you say ‘moose’?” meeting with a 
total blackout on the _ interpreter’s 
part. In many ways it is easier for us 
to interpret for two people who don’t 
know the language, where we have a 
chance to warm up and hit our stride, 
than to bridge gaps between two peo- 
ple who know each other’s languages 
more or less well. 

What is the status of the diplomatic 
interpreter? It varies, and in fact a 
lot of countries don’t even have them. 
I understand that Great Britain, for 
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example, generally uses regular foreign 
service officers rather than professional 
staff interpreters, perhaps in keeping 
with the British tradition of the gifted 
amateur or “Gentlemen vs. Players.” 
The French have one interperter on 
the staff of the Quai d’Orsay; the 
others they use are contractors. In that 
regard, I should point out that a num- 
ber of other governments just don’t 
care about security the way we do, 
although presumably the free-lance 
interpreters they hire must have been 
“vetted” in some way. Nonetheless, 
other governments are perfectly will- 


President Nixon and President Charlies 
de Gaulle in the receiving line at 

a U.S. Embassy reception in Paris. 
Mrs. Porson is in the center. 


ing to have a contractor interpret for 
their President and then go on to work 
for another client or even other gov- 
ernments. 

West Germany has a very profes- 
sional attitude towards interpreting. 
A large number of well-qualified lin- 
guists work for the German Foreign 
Ministry and other departments and 
hold high rank. The senior ones at the 
German Foreign Ministry have the 
rank of Counsellor of Embassy, which, 
of course, we here envy. Not so much 
because of the money, for we’re paid 
about the same. But because they have 
a protocol rank they cannot be re- 
quired to sit behind their principals 
at dinner parties, which we have to do 
and gripes all of us. We find ourselves 
balanced on tiny chairs talking to the 
backs of guests working their way 
through an elaborate meal to the 
music of the Strolling Strings—and the 
waiters hate us because they have to 
struggle past us to serve. 

The Chinese and Russians have 
large numbers of interpreters. I am 
told that Russian interpreters are very 
good at the top level but that there is 
a lot of mediocrity at the base. I’m 
sure you’ve heard of some of their stars 
such as Troyanovsky, who was a lead- 


ing interpreter of the fifties and later 
became the Soviet Ambassador to 
Japan, and Sukhodrev, who travels 
with General Secretary Brezhnev and 
holds the rank of U.K. desk officer in 
the Foreign Ministry. Their policy- 
making positions, I think, may give 
them a rather different approach to 
their interpreting than ours. 

In the West we take the “faithful 
echo” approach to interpreting. We 
have no authority to change, embroid- 
er, improve, or edit what our princi- 
pals say. Our instructions are, “If they 
said it, they meant it.” We don’t cor- 
rect anything except what is obviously 
a slip of the tongue. We do, however, 
try to follow the emotion and anima- 
tion of the speaker (not to the extent 
that it looks like we’re making fun of 
him, obviously) and try to follow the 
same style. If his style is peasanty, we 
try to sound peasanty; if its highfalu- 
tin’, we try to sound highfalutin’. This 
again places strains on our vocabulary 
and our knowledge of the other 
culture. 

Another maxim we follow is never 
to try to prompt the people we are 
interpreting for. General Vernon Wal- 
ters, the No. 2 man at CIA, has 
worked as an interpreter off and on 
for many years. When he was a young 
aide to General Mark Clark, Clark 
was attempting to extract a concession 
from de Gaulle. Lt. Walters, serving 
as interpreter, was trying to be help- 
ful. He would add hints like “General 
de Gaulle says no, but I think he 
means maybe.” Or, “He’s just said he 
won’t go along with you, but I think 
if you press him on it, he’ll change his 
mind.” At the end, when de Gaulle 
came to leave, he turned to Lt. Wal- 
ters and in good English thanked him 
for his fine interpreting. You can 
imagine how Walters must have felt. 
From that day forward, he says, he 
never added anything of that sort. The 
moral is you have to assume that peo- 
ple know what you’re saying, particu- 
larly in English. 

Interpreters in Communist countries 
seem to have a lot more leeway than 
we do in adding and subtracting to 
make their principals look good and 
have even been known to soften strong 
language and threats. Khrushchev, 
particularly, used to get carried away, 
and they would tone him down a lot. 
There have been a number of in- 
stances of this, so obviously they have 
authority to make sure their principals 
don’t tread on too many toes. The 
Chinese interpreters, I am told, are 
very literal, but are free to correct at 
least factual errors their principals 
make. 


One of my favorite experiences 
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along these lines occurred when I was 
assigned to the Paris Peace Talks. The 
Viet Cong interpreter was rather strid- 
ent and certainly ideologically sound. 
She and the Viet Cong spokesman 
had a precise litany of adjectives to 
describe the Saigon administration 
(“bloodthirsty,” “corrupt,” “lackeys of 
the West,” etc.) which they were ex- 
pected to repeat every time they re- 
ferred to Saigon. Sometimes her prin- 
cipal would forget some of those ad- 
jectives, and inevitably she would put 
them all in. 

State Department interpreters do 
not always work alone, for a foreign 
government may assign its own inter- 
preter to accompany its president or 
foreign minister. This is particularly 
true of the French, Germans, Russians, 
and Chinese. Most African countries 
and Latin American countries don’t, 
preferring to use the host country’s 
interpreter. 

When the foreign government brings 
its interpreter, the State Department 
interpreter will render what our presi- 
dent says into the foreign language 
and the other person will interpret 
what his or her president says into 
English. It may happen, therefore, 
that neither is translating into his or 
her mother tongue. But it works out 
well because we monitor and help 
each other. For example, at their 
meeting in Iceland Secretary Rogers 
and French Foreign Minister Jobert 
got on to the subject of the Queen of 
Sheba. The French interpreter had a 
blank about “Sheba” in English so I 
whispered it to him. And he in turn 
bailed me out a couple of times. 

A word about the status of women 
interpreters. Well over half of the 
members of the profession at large are 
women, and they can be found work- 
ing all over the world. We suffer from 
one peculiar attitude held by people 
who have read too many spy novels— 
they think we really do more than just 
interpret. I vividly remember being at 
a reception in the Middle West with 
a group of Frenchmen when an Amer- 
ican man came up to me, took me 
aside and said, “Girlie, I just want you 
to know that there are not many 
women who would do what you’re 
doing for your country!” 

I have tried in this talk to tell you 
what I am doing for my country. As 

Johnson said, “Words are but 
signs of ideas,” and basically we’re 
communicators of ideas, trying to do 
so as honestly and as perceptively as 
we can. Where two sides want to co- 
operate, effective interpretation can 
contribute much to international un- 
derstanding. And this makes my work 
exceedingly gratifying. 
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DEPARTMENT ISSUES NEW DIRECTIVES 


All directives of the Department are on 
file in Bureau and Post administrative 
offices, where they may be referred to by 
interested employees. Departmental person- 
nel assigned to other agencies may request 
copies of these or other issuances from the 
Distribution Section of PBR by telephoning 
extension 22536. Recently issued directives 
follow: 


Personnel 


A new policy of the Department of State, 
AID, at USIA to prohibit discrimination 
in employment on account of age, and to 
assure that all personnel actions affecting 
employees or applicants for employment 
are free from such discrimination has been 
issued. (Uniform State/AID/USIA TL: 
PER-394) 

Two new Foreign Service Staff (FSS) 
appointment categories, limited and lim- 
ited (resident), were added so that per- 
sons formerly employed under them may 
again be appointed to fill vacancies in the 
Service; and the Department’s intent in 
reemploying former Foreign Service Staff 
employees has been clarified 

Procedures in processing reappointment 
of former Foreign Service officers have been 
revised to include (1) codification of an 
earlier pen-and-ink change concerning citi- 
zenship requirements; and (2) necessary 
flexibility to permit reappointment as an 
appropriate means to settle a grievance or 


CANBERRA—Ambassador Marshall Green 
appears to support the world et the 
South Pole during a recent visit to 
Antarctica. The two bamboo poles mark 
the location of the Pole, which is buried 
under 9,000 feet of slow-moving ice, as 
determined by scientists. 


complaint. This revision became effective 
on January 18, 1975. (TL: PER-395) 

Under specified conditions, Foreign Serv- 
ice employees who are separated at dif- 
ferential posts may now receive a lump- 
sum leave payment which includes the post 
differential. (Uniform State/AID/USIA 
TL: PER-396) 

An FAMC on the Special Directives for 
Boards, I, II, and III and the Junior Of- 
ficer Threshold Review Board 


cepts for the 1974 Foreign Service Selec- 
tion Boards has been issued. (FAMC-—695) 


Financial Management 

A revision in 4 FAM now requires that 
salaries and allowances of American em- 
ployees in non-excess currency countries be 
paid by U.S. Treasury check only, except 
quarters allowance advances which may 
continue to be paid in local currency. The 
method of payment in excess and near 
excess currency countries has not been 
changed. (Uniform State/AID/USIA 
TL: FIN-209) 

Through the Assistant Secretary for Ad- 
ministration, the Deputy Under Secretary 
for Management exercises responsibility for 
the Department’s financial management 
program. 

The operation of the Department’s ac- 
counting is under the direction of the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Budget and 
Finance. (TL: FIN-210) 


Communications and Records 
The procedures for handling requests for 
information from the public for identifiable 
records in the Department and at posts 
have been revised to agree with Freedom 
of Information policy and procedures. 
These revisions were published as De- 
partmental Regulation No. 108.711, amend- 
ing part 6, Title 22, CFR, in the Federal 
Register of February 19, 1975, (40 FR 
7256), and became effective on February 
19, 1975. (TL: CR-89) 


General Services 

Belgrade, Yugoslavia; Blantyre, Malawi; 
Cotonou, Dahomey; Kabul, Afghanistan; 
Phnom Penh, Khmer Republic; and Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia, have been added to the list of 
posts that qualify for exception to the re- 
striction on shipment of foreign-made, for- 
eign-purchased, privately owned vehicles to 
the United States at Government expense 
because parts and service for American 
vehicles are not available at these locations. 
(Uniform State/AID/USIA TL:GS-208) 


USDA Summer School 


Starts Registration June 10 


The Graduate School of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture is offering 
hundreds of summer courses. Classes 
begin June 16. 

Registration in person will be held 
June 10-14 in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Patio, 14th and Independ- 
ence Ave., S.W., Washington, D.C. 

Copies of the Summer Schedule of 
Classes may be obtained from your 
Administrative Officer; in Room 1031 
South Agriculture Building, or by 
phoning 447-4419. 





FS Youth Picnic To 
Be Held June 21 


The second annual Foreign Service 
Youth Get Together will be held at 
the Landon School, Bethesda, Md., 
on June 21 from 3 to 7 p.m. 

The picnic—for teens through 22— 
is sponsored by the Association of 
American Foreign Service Women 
and the American Foreign Service As- 
sociation. There will be refreshments 
and games, and an opportunity to meet 
old friends and new ones. 

Officials of the sponsoring groups 
pointed out that those who do not 
receive invitations to the picnic by 
June may call any of the following 
committee members: 

Betty Faucett, Chairman, 229-8355; 
Pat Squire, Publicity, 656-5609; Pos- 
ters and Flyers Chairmen, Brigette 
Emery, 532-8108, or Carroll Flaten, 
524-3027; Games Chairmen, Carol 
Metzler, 524-6345, Jan Weidman, 
659-3887, Jeannette Wilson, 893-9013, 
or John Parker; Food Chairmen, 
Frances Bourne, 966-8129, Anita 
Schelp, EM 2-9425, and Susan Cella, 
244-0454. 

Planned for May 17, from 2 to 7 
p.m., are open houses for Foreign 
Service youth. 

Junior high school students may 
visit the Flatens residence, 2714 N. 
24th St., off Lorcum Lane and Edge- 
wood St., Arlington, Va., 524-3027. 
Senior high school students may visit 
the Metzlers, 2019 20th Rd., Arling- 
ton, Va., 524-6345. 

The Associations also plan to sched- 
ule an outing or a gathering each 
month. 

“Please check the NEWSLETTER for 
dates and places. We seek ideas and 
homes. If you have one or both to 
volunteer, please contact Carol Metz- 
ler, 524-6345,” officials said. 


Mississippi Primary Date 
Changed to August 5 


Mississippi has changed the date of 
its primary election from June 3 to 
August 5. A runoff primary, if re- 
quired, will be held August 26. 

Candidates will be chosen to run in 
the November 4 general election. Of- 
fices to be filled include Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor, Attorney Gen- 
eral, Auditor, Commissioners, all mem- 
bers of the Legislature, Secretary of 
State, State Supreme Court Clerk, 
State Supreme Court Justices, Super- 
intendent of Education, and State 
Treasurer. 

Eligible voters must be registered 30 
days before an election. 
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SEOUL—Mrs. Lea Sneider, with Ambassador Richard L. Sneider, discusses Hans 
Hoffmann's “‘Entombment,” one of the American paintings on display at the Em- 
bassy residence, under the Department’s Art in Embassies program. Prominent 
Korean painter Youn Myeung-ro was among the 100 artists and art critics who were 
invited to view the paintings by Hoffmann, Paul Jenkins, Michael Goldberg and other 


American artists. 


AAFSW Holds Last Meeting of Year 


Donald F. Barnes, Chief of the In- 
terpreting Branch, Language Services 
Division, OPR/LS, was the speaker 
at the final meeting of the year of the 
Association of American Foreign Serv- 
ice Women (AAFSW), held in the 
Benjamin Franklin Room on May 7. 


Policy Assists Employees 
With Reserve Obligations 


The Department has adopted a new 
policy with regard to assisting Foreign 
Service employees with obligations in 
the Armed Forces Ready Reserve. 

In a notice to all employees on 
April 9, the Department pointed out 
that it wished to assist “where appro- 
priate in resolving conflicts which may 
arise between a Foreign Service em- 
ployee’s need to be worldwide avail- 
able and his military obligation which 
may require extended and continuous 
service in the United States.” 

Under the new policy, which was 
adopted after consultation with the 
American Foreign Service Association, 
the Director of Personnel, on a case- 
by-case basis, will consider approach- 
ing the appropriate Military Service 
to work out arrangements to alter re- 
serve obligations of individuals in such 
a manner as to make them more fully 
available for worldwide assignment. 
The final legal authority for granting 
alterations lies with the Military 
Services. 

Foreign Service employees who wish 
additional information or who wish to 
apply for Departmental assistance 
should see their career counselors. 


During the year members partici- 
pated in a wide range of activities. 
They ranged from a visit to the Agri- 
cultural Research Center at Belts- 
ville, Md., and speakers on current 
international problems and the inter- 
national press, to a program of Festi- 
val Music. 

During the summer the work of the 
AAFSW will continue behind the 
scenes. Members are helping organize 
youth activities, are following legisla- 
tive matters, and are preparing for the 
annual Book Fair which will be held 
in October. 

The Association also plans to con- 
duct the annual drive for new mem- 
bers and membership renewals at the 
end of the summer. 


Urgent Appeal for Blood 


The Department has issued an ur- 
gent appeal for donors for the Chil- 
dren’s Day Bloodmobile at the Red 
Cross Center, 2025 E Street, N.W., on 
Wednesday, June 4. 

William D. Blair, Jr., Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Public Affairs and 
Chairman of the Department’s Blood 
Donor Program, pointed out that all 
the blood donated by State Depart- 
ment employees and their families on 
that day will go to assist youngsters 
who are patients at Children’s Hos- 
pital and the National Institutes of 
Health. 

To spur donations, Mrs. Georgina 
Marshall of Watergate Florists will 
give each contributor a long-stem red 
rose—for the sixth consecutive year. 
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Placement Service Plans New Programs 
To Find Second Careers for Employees 


If funds become available, the De- 
partment’s Executive and Professional 
Placement Services (EPPS) is prepar- 
ing to launch three new programs to 
develop employment opportu ities for 
foreign affairs specialists—active or 
retired—who are seeking second ca- 
reers. 

On the drawing board are plans for 
the establishment of: 

—An advisory committee using the 
expertise of “outsiders,” including 
some retired Foreign Service officers 
and some public-minded executives, 
to keep Department personnel in- 
formed about the employment outlook 
in general and job prospects for For- 
eign Service officers in particular. 

—A network of field representatives 
—retired Foreign Service officers who 
have made the transition from the 
Foreign Service to the outside—to act 
as agents for EPPS to explore in depth 
with the prospective employer to de- 


Armin H. Meyer Takes 
Georgetown Univ. Post 


Armin H. Meyer, former U.S. Am- 
bassador to Lebanon, Iran, and Japan, 
has been appointed to Georgetown 
University’s educational exchange pro- 

gram with the Gov- 

‘ ernment of Iran. 

Announcement of 

the appointment 

‘se was made by the 

Department’s Ex- 

ecutive and Pro- 

fessional Place- 

/ ment Services. 

The Georgetown 

University team. 

headed by Ambas- 

Mr. Meyer sador Meyer, will 

provide a wide range of academic and 

technical assistance for launching 

three new schools at Ferdowsi Univer- 

sity in Meshed, Iran. Ambassador 

Meyer planned to accompany the ten- 

member team to visit Ferdowsi on a 
get-acquainted mission. 

Ferdowsi will provide some 11 mil- 
lion dollars for what is believed to be 
Iran’s largest dollar commitment so far 
to buy services and expertise from 
American universities. The Middle 
East nation, rich in oil revenues, has 
begun a crash program to build its 
educational and scientific capacity. It 
seeks to reverse the “brain drain” by 
upgrading its own university system. 

Ambassador Meyer retired in 1973, 
after a 30-year career in the State 
Department. 
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termine his or her exact needs and 
how EPPS could best meet them. 

—A coordination center to process 
requests for individuals or teams to do 
short-term or part-time research and 
consulting work on a contract or re- 
tainer basis. EPPS would serve as a 
special promotion arm of this effort. 

In the meantime, busy EPPS is car- 
rying out all the services it rendered 
in the past under its former name— 
External Placement. 

“The changed name reflects a more 
professional and businesslike image,” 
says John R. Ferchak, the new Direc- 
tor of the program. “It also shows that 
some new dimensions have been added 
to the traditional duties of this divi- 
sion of Personnel. 

“Every one of us has a stake in in- 
suring the success of this program— 
for every one of us may, at some time, 
be faced with the prospect of finding 
a new career. The stronger this pro- 
gram is, the better EPPS and its staff 
will be able to assist you.” 

The forerunner of the present pro- 
gram was established in 1962 to assist 
officers leaving the Department or the 
Foreign Service to find suitable em- 
ployment elsewhere. Since then, over 
1,300 registrants have been helped to 
find jobs or establish new careers. 

Individual counseling, on a strictly 
confidential basis for those seeking on- 
ward employment, is always available. 

In addition, EPPS assists in the 
preparation of resumes and job appli- 
cations. These are edited, typed and 
reproduced. They are kept on file for 
referral to employers when appropri- 
ate opportunities are found. Copies 
are also given to applicants for their 
own use in the job search. 

As an EPPS innovation, all Foreign 
Service and Department personnel are 
being encouraged to think in terms of 
full career planning. 

EPPS staff members are speaking to 
each orientation class for new Foreign 
Service officers, urging them to keep 
their “professional options open.” It is 
estimated that out of each entering 
class of FSO’s, less than one-half will 
reach mandatory retirement age. 

The placement service also is trying 
to make its services known to all De- 
partment personnel who are 48 or 
older by means of a mailing which 
was sent out recently. In addition, 
EPPS would like to see every officer 
at some time during his or her assign- 
ment or consultation in the Depart- 
ment. 


To develop job opportunities for 
registrants, EPPS is using the tech- 
nique of the business world today: 
Executive Search. 

Prospective employers engage EPPS’ 
services to undertake an executive 
search for them to find the candidate 
who best meets their particular needs. 
To assist prospective employers, EPPS 
is preparing a brochure, “A Unique 
Source of Executive Talent,” which 
outlines the kinds of talent available 
in the Foreign Service. 

The Executive and Professional 
Placement Services is located in the 
Universal North Building, SA-12, 1875 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Room 910. 
Anyone is welcome to use the facility, 
and efforts are currently being made 
to increase the size of the library. 


Edwin M. Martin Chairs 


Food Consultative Group 


Ambassador (Ret.) Edwin M. Mar- 
tin was recently appointed Chairman 
of the Consultative Group on Food 
Production and Investment in De- 
veloping Countries (CGFPI), with 
offices in the World Bank, 1818 H 
Street, N.W. 

The CGFPI was established under 
a resolution of the World Food Con- 
ference, held in Rome last August, 
which called on the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, United Nations 
Development Program, and the World 
Bank to organize a Consultative Group 
with the objective “‘to increase, coordi- 
nate and improve the efficiency of 
financial and technical assistance to 
agricultural production in developing 
countries.” 

The heads of the three agencies, 
who met in New York in January, 
agreed that the “essential first steps” 
would be to appoint an independent 
Chairman of high international stand- 
ing for the Consultative Group and 
to establish a small Secretariat. 

A former U.S. envoy to Argentina, 
Ambassador Martin was Chairman of 
the Development Assistance Commit- 
tee of Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD) 
in Paris from 1968 to 1973. Last year 
he served as Senior Adviser to the 
Secretary and Coordinator of U.S. 
participation in the World Food Con- 
ference. 


The United States and Romania 
signed a trade agreement April 2 un- 
der the provisions of the Trade Act of 
1974. It includes most-favored-nation 
treatment for Romanian goods ex- 
ported to the United States. The 
agreement is designed to give further 
impetus to improved U.S.-Romanian 
political and economic relations. 





Dr. Franklin Retires; 
Served 34 Years 


Dr. William M. Franklin, Director 
of the Historical Office, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, retired on April 30 
after 34 years of distinguished govern- 
ment service. 

Scores of friends and colleagues from 
the Department and other Federal 
departments and agencies honored the 
historian at a retirement party in the 
George Washington University Alum- 
ni-Faculty Club on April 23. 

Dr. Franklin joined the Depart- 
ment in 1941 after serving as a Tutor 
in Government at Harvard and as 
Research Secretary with the Council 
on Foreign Relations. Over the years 
he held assignments in HO as Assist- 
ant Chief in charge of policy studies, 
Deputy Chief, and—from August 1962 
until his retirement—as Director. 

As head of the Office, Dr. Franklin 
supervised the compilation by his staff 
of the Foreign Relations of the United 
States—the official record of U.S. for- 
eign policy. The volumes, which are 
basic to research on U.S. foreign 
policy, have long been hailed by schol- 
ars throughout the world. They have 
been compiled on an annual basis since 
the publication of diplomatic corre- 
spondence that accompanied President 
Lincoln’s first annual message to Con- 
gress—December 3, 1861. 

Dr. Franklin was the Principal Edi- 
tor of “The Conferences at Cairo and 
Tehran, 1943” and “The Conferences 
at Malta and Yalta, 1945,” in the 
Foreign Relations series. In addition, 
he supervised the preparation in HO 
of scores of research papers on Ameri- 
can foreign policy and international re- 
lations for Department policy makers. 

As he prepared to leave the Depart- 
ment, Dr. Franklin recalled his years 
in the Historical Office. 

“This period was characterized by 
bringing the Foreign Relations series 
up to date—at least to close up the 
lag, which had been going on for sev- 
eral decades,” he said. “In general 
we have made good progress in get- 
ting documents cleared for publica- 
tion. But the problem remains of get- 
ting the key documents declassified— 
and we won’t go to press without the 
key documents. That’s what’s holding 
us back. At the present time, we’re 
working on volumes dealing with 1949 
—a lag of about 26 years.” 

During the past three decades, the 
work of the Historical Office has 
greatly increased in scope. In prepar- 
ing the Foreign Relations series, for 
example, the Historical Office also 
studies the papers of the military, 


Schedule of courses at FSI 


roan May June July Length of course 


The Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar 


International narcotics contro! 


interagency training program 
East Asia 


Consular training 

Basic Consular Course 

Immigration Law and Visa Operations 

Nationality Law and Consular 
Procedure 

Special Consular Services 


Economic and commercial training 

Advanced Economic Review Seminar 

Basic Economic Review Seminar 

Economics and Modern Diplomacy 
(Domestic) 

Foreign Service Economic/Commercial 
Studies 

Senior Trade Expansion Seminar 

Workshop on International Business/ 
Commercial Activities 


Political training 

Computers and Foreign Affairs 
Systematic Political Analysis 
World Resources 


Executive development 
Supervisory Studies Seminar 


Junior officer training 
Basic Course 


Communications skills 
Public Speaking 


Clerical training 
Foreign Service Secretarial Training 


Orientation 

Departmental Officer Orientation 

Introduction to the Foreign Service 
and the Department 

Departmental Clerical Orientation 


Workshop for foreign service families 

Workshop for Foreign Service Families 
(formerly Wives’ Seminar) 

Volunteer English Teaching Seminar 

Fundamentals for Foreign Service 
Living 


Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 


Correspondence Course 


5 _— 7 3weeks 


— 3 weeks 


5 ae 28 4weeks 


18 months 
18 months 


12 months 


21 5 weeks 
21 4 weeks 


28 3 weeks 


14 26 weeks 
a 1 week 


6 weeks 


1 week 

1 week 

2 weeks 
(afternoon 
only) 


514 days 
5 weeks 


8 weeks 
(24 hours) 


3 days 


4 days 
6 days 


24 days 


2 weeks 
5 days 


— 2days 


Area studies and language training. See opposite page. 


NSC, CIA, Presidential libraries, 
Treasury and other executive agencies. 

“We have also improved our rela- 
tionships with historical and archival 
organizations,” Dr. Franklin said. “We 
have met with archivists and historians 
throughout the United States. We are 
operating on the basis of great trust 
and confidence.” 

But Dr. Franklin would like to see 
two major improvements: 

“Despite the emphasis on declassi- 
fication of documents, it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to get declassification 


under 25 years,” he said. “Thousands 
of documents can be declassified, but 
some—which discuss sensitive relation- 
ships—cannot be declassified as quick- 
ly as we would like.” 

Dr. Franklin also would like to see 
“improved relationships” between re- 
search historians and policy officers— 
and more attendance by historians at 
policy conferences overseas. He said 
historians could brief policy makers 
on the historical background of certain 
issues. They could also improve their 
own knowledge. 
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Imagine a New and 
Terrible Disease 


If some new and terrible disease 
were suddenly to strike us here in 
America—a _ disease of unknown 
cause, possibly due to noxious gas or 
poison in our soil, air or water—it 
would be treated as a national epide- 
mic, with our whole citizenry uniting 
to fight it. 

Suppose the disease had so harm- 
ful an effect on the nervous system 
that 10 million people in our country 
went insane for hours to weeks or 
months, with recurrences over periods 
ranging from 10 to 40 years. 

Suppose further that during these 
spells of insanity, acts of so destruc- 
tive a nature were committed that the 
material, emotional and spiritual lives 
of whole families would be in jeo- 
pardy, with a resultant 50 million per- 
sons cruelly affected (about one- 
fourth the population of the United 
States). Work in business, industry, 
professions, and factories would be 
crippled, sabotaged, or left undone. 
And each year more than two billion 
dollars would need to be spent to 
patch up in some small way the ef- 
fects of the disease on families whose 
breadwinners had been striken. 

Finally, let us imagine this poison 
or disease had the peculiar property 
of so altering people’s judgment, so 
brainwashing them that they would 
be unable to see that they had be- 
come ill at all—actually so pervert- 
ing and distorting their view of life 
that they would wish with all their 
might to go on being ill. 

Such an emergency would unques- 
tionably be classed as a countrywide 
disaster, and billions of dollars and 
thousands of scientists would be put 
to work to find the cause of the 
disease, to treat its victims, and to 
prevent its spread. 

The dread disease described above 
is here. rr Is ALCOHOLISM. 

If you want additional information 
about this disease, contact the Alcohol 
Abuse Program, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 20520 (Tel: AC 
202 632-1843 or 632-8804). 


Bring Books for the Fair 


The Association of American For- 
eign Service Women is soliciting help 
for its 1975 Book Fair. AAFSW needs 
contributions now—books, stamps, art, 
records. Books can be deposited in bins 
located around the building. 

If you need collection service, call 
493-9192. For other Book Fair infor- 
mation, call 632-3931. 
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Area studies and language training 


Program 


Area studies 

Western Europe 

Near East and North Africa 
South Asia 

Southeast Asia 

Latin America 


Advanced area training (See section entitled 
“Intensive Language Training’’ under 
School of Language Studies) 


Country studies 
People’s Republic of China 


Special studies 
Orientation for American Grantees 


Intensive language training 

Chinese (Standard) (in Taichung) 
French 

German 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 


2 weeks 


1 week 


12 months 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 


Ingersoll Points Out Benefits of Payroll Savings Plan 


Deputy Secretary Robert S. Inger- 
soll, Chairman of the U.S. Savings 
Bond drive in the Department and the 
Foreign Service, has appealed to em- 
ployees at home and abroad to “Take 
Stock in America—to help finance our 
national debt.” 

“Our Government now needs our 
help,” Mr. Ingersoll wrote in a letter 
to employees on April 21. “I heartily 
agree with President Ford that ‘as 
members of the Federal Government, 
we should set the example for all 
Americans to follow by maintaining a 
high participation rate in the Savings 
Bonds Program. 

“Many of us are not aware of the 
benefits of Savings Bonds. Bonds pro- 
vide a cash retirement, financial pro- 
tection in case of illness, funds to pur- 
chase a home or a new car, educate 
your children or yourself, or provide 
an estate for your family.” 

Mr. Ingersoll also outlined some of 
the financial benefits of the Payroll 
Savings Plan: 

“1. Savings Bonds interest is not 
subject to state or local income tax, 
and the Federal tax may be deferred 
until the bonds mature or are cashed. 

“2. When E Bonds purchased dur- 
ing working years are cashed after re- 
tirement, Federal tax on the accrued 
interest is greatly reduced or com- 
pletely eliminated. 

“3. E Bonds purchased for an edu- 
cation fund in a child’s name with a 
parent as beneficiary, when cashed to 
meet college costs, are free from Fed- 
eral income tax, provided the child’s 
total income does not exceed the 


amount of his or her personal exemp- 
tion. A Federal tax return may be filed 
in the child’s name the first year, listing 
the accrued interest as income. The 
first year’s return establishes intent, 
and no further returns will be neces- 
sary unless total income in any year 
exceeds the exemption (now $750.00). 
Regardless of the number of children, 
you may have bond deducations for 
each of them. 

“4, Many of us consider Savings 
Bonds as an investment. I would also 
like to think of them in terms of a 
systematic savings plan. The Payroll 
Savings Plan is, without a doubt, the 
easiest and least painful of any savings 
plan. You may save as little as $3.75 
each pay day.” 


Department Honored for 
Its CFC Participation 


The Department has received a 
“Gold Award” for its participation in 
the 1974 United Way Campaign, 
through the Combined Federal Cam- 
paign. 

The award, “in recognition of 
meeting the highest standard of em- 
ployee support for United Way volun- 
tary human care services in the Na- 
tional Capital Area,” was presented 
at an awards ceremony at the Wash- 
ington Hilton Hotel on April 16. 

Mary G. Ridgeway, of PER’s Man- 
agement Staff, accepted the award 
on behalf of the Department and its 
CFC Chairman, Deputy Secretary 
Robert S. Ingersoll. 
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Services Held for 
FSSO Steven Haukness, 
Missing Since 1968 


A memorial service was held in 
North Dakota April 4 for FSSO 
Steven A. Haukness, who was killed 
by Communist forces at Hue, South 

Viet-Nam, during 
the Tet offensive 
of 1968. 

Mr. Haukness 
had been listed as 
missing since Jan- 
uary 31, 1968, af- 
ter his capture by 
Communist for- 
ces. His remains 
were found in 

— August 1974 in a 

Mr. Haukness shallow grave in 
Hue. Identification on the basis of 
skeletal structure and dental records 
was not completed until March 1975. 

His remains were then taken to 
North Dakota. 

Mr. Haukness received the State 
Department’s highest award, the Sec- 
retary’s Award, on May 17, 1974, for 
his courage, performance, and devo- 
tion to duty in Viet-Nam in 1967-68. 
He joined the Department in 1966 
and went to Viet-Nam in January 
1967, where he served as Vice Consul 
in Danang. 

The memorial service was held at 
the North Viking Lutheran Church 
in Maddock, N. Dak.—Mr. Hauk- 
ness’ birthplace. Representing the De- 
partment were Frank A. Sieverts, 
Special Assistant for Prisoner of War 
and Missing in Action Matters, and 
Norman Achilles of the Office of 
Northern European Affairs, EUR, 
who had served with Mr. Haukness 
in Viet-Nam. 

Mr. Haukness is survived by his 
wife, Alpha Faleide, and twin sons, 
Bradley and Brent, of Fargo, N. Dak.; 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Ansel 
Haukness of Maddock, N. Dak.; two 
brothers, Paul, of Los Angeles, and 
Robert, of Washington, D. C.; and 
a sister, Mrs. Margaret Horstman, 
Los Angeles. 


George W. Caldwell, Jr. 


George W. Caldwell, Jr., 64, a re- 
tired Foreign Service officer, died at 
St. Luke’s Hospital in Houston on 
April 5. 

Mr. Caldwell, who retired from the 
Service in June 1963, leaves his wife, 
Marjorie B., of the home address, 
8826 Bunningham Lane, Houston, 
Texas 77055; a son, George, III, of 
Copenhagen, and a daughter, Nancy 
Caldwell, of Dallas. 


OBITUARIES 


Dr. Lionel M. Summers 


Dr. Lionel M. Summers, 69, a re- 
tired Foreign Service officer, died in 
Winter Park, Fla., on March 30. 

Dr. Summers, a lawyer, joined 
the Department in 1943 and held 
such assignments as Legal Adviser to 
the U.S. Embassy in Rome, Counselor 
of Legation in Tripoli and Benghazi, 
Consul General at Yokohama, Coun- 
selor of Embassy at Tokyo, U.S. Mem- 
ber of the U.S.-Japanese Property 
Commission, and Dean of the School 
of Foreign Affairs of the Foreign 
Service Institute. He retired from the 
Foreign Service in May 1962. 

Dr. Summers leaves his wife, Lucy, 
of the home address, 875 Old England 
Ave., Winter Park, Fla. 32789; two 
daughters, Mrs. Natalia Brennan, of 
Evanston, Ill., and Mrs. Lucy Peters, 
of Antwerp, Belgium, and eight 
grandchildren. 


Charlotte H. Keith 


Mrs. Charlotte Harris Keith, 51, a 
retired Foreign Service Staff secre- 
tary, died at Cottage Hospital in Santa 
Barbara, Calif., on April 26. 

Mrs. Keith’s last overseas post was 
Wellington, New Zealand. She retired 
in September 1973. 

Mrs. Keith leaves her husband, John 
F. Keith, care of Mrs. James Wolfe, 
Chelyan, W. Va. 25041. 


Dr. Lewis R. Scudder 


The News etter has learned of the 
death in Kuwait on April 3 of Dr. 
Lewis R. Scudder, 69, for many years 
Chief Medical Officer of the Dutch 
Reform Mission and more recently 
Manager of the Kuwait Military Hos- 
pital. 

From the time the American Con- 
sulate in Kuwait opened in 1951, Dr. 
Scudder, and his wife, Dorothy, who 
served as Nursing Superintendent and 
Hospital Administrator, developed 
close friendships with Foreign Service 
personnel and helped them meet their 
medical needs. 

In addition to his wife, Dr. Scudder 
leaves two sons, Lewis, Jr., Pastor of 
the National Evangelical Church in 
Kuwait, and Ted, in Saudi Arabia; 
and two daughters, Marilyn, in 
Moshe, Tanzania, and Pam, in Illinois. 

Friends of the Scudder family may 
contribute to the Lewis Scudder Me- 
morial Fund of the National Evangel- 
ical Church in Kuwait. 


Kenneth B. Keating Dies; 
Former Senator Served as 
Envoy to India, Israel 


Ambassador Kenneth B. Keating, 
74, U.S. envoy to Israel since August 
1973 and a former envoy to India, 
died in Harkness Pavilion of the Co- 
lumbia-Presbyterian Medical Center 
on May 5. 

The former Sen- 
ator recently re- 
turned to Wash- 
ington from Tel 
Aviv to participate 
in President Ford’s 
reassessment of 
Middle East poli- 
cy. He was admit- 
ted to the hospital 
on April 17. 

Ambassador Mr. Keating 
Keating was a U.S. Senator from New 
York from 1959 to 1965. He served as 
Associate Justice of the New York 
Court of Appeals from 1965 to 1969 
and as Ambassador to India from 
1969 to 1972, when he returned to the 
United States. 

President Ford eulogized Mr. Keat- 
ing as “an outstanding public servant 
and an old and valued friend. Seldom 
has one man led a more versatile and 
more useful life.” 

Secretary Kissinger also paid tribute 
to Mr. Keating. 

“This country has lost a great pub- 
lic servant and a fine human being,” 
the Secretary said. “He was a valued 
colleague in the search for peace in the 
Middle East. He contributed enor- 
mously to American foreign policy as 
Ambassador to India and as Ambassa- 
dor to Israel. We will all be the poorer 
for his death and I want to express 
my condolences also on behalf of Mrs. 
Kissinger to Mrs. Keating for this un- 
timely and sad event.” 

During his long career in public 
service Mr. Keating also was a Briga- 
dier General in World War I and 
World War II, a Congressman from 
New York, and a member of several 
international conferences. He won 
many honors, including the U.S. Le- 
gion of Merit, with Oak Leaf Cluster; 
the Order of the British Empire, and 
the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation’s first Congressional Distin- 
guished Service Award. 

Ambassador Keating leaves his wife, 
the former Mary Pitcairn Davis, and 
a daughter, Judith K. Howe, of Short 
Hills, N.J. Ambassador Keating’s first 
wife, the former Louise Dupuy, died 
in 1968. 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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Richard W. Byrd 


Richard W. Byrd, 75, a retired 
Foreign Service officer and a member 
of the Byrd family of Virginia, died at 
the Washington Hospital Center on 
May 5. 

Mr. Byrd joined the Foreign Service 
in October 1935 and served succes- 
sively in Marseilles, Calais, Calcutta, 
Karachi, Jerusalem, Iskenderun, 
Adana, Strasbourg and Ankara. He 
later held such assignments as Coun- 
selor of Embassy in Ottawa and Can- 
berra, Faculty Adviser at the Army 
War College, and Senior Foreign Serv- 
ice Inspector. 

After retiring from the Foreign 
Service in 1959 with the rank of Con- 
sul General, Mr. Byrd was active in 
Diploniatic and Consular Officers, Re- 
tired (DACOR), serving as its Treas- 
urer a.id as a member of its Board of 
Governors. 

Mr. Byrd leaves his wife, Countess 
Daria Nieroth Byrd, of the home ad- 
dress, The Westchester, 4000 Cathe- 
dral Ave., N.W., Apt. 501B, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20016. 


Magdalene C. Kulesza 


Mrs. Magdalene C. Kulesza, 54, 
General Services Officer in the Supply 
and Transportation Division, OPR/ 
ST, died at Andrews Air Force Base 
Hospital at Camp Springs, Md., on 
April 28. 

Mrs. Kulesza served in the Depart- 
ment from October 1945 until May 
1953, when she resigned. She returned 
in April 1958 and more recently served 
as a Foreign Service Reserve officer. 

Mrs. Kulesza leaves her husband, 
Joseph R. Kulesza, of the home ad- 
dress, 2214 Lakewood St., Suitland, 
Md. 20023; three daughters, Monica, 
Mary M. and Magdalene L., and two 
sons, George Mark and Stephen A.; 
her mother and several sisters. 


Pietze Van Lier Ribbink 


Mrs. Pietze Van Lier Ribbink, 88, 
mother of retired Foreign Service 
Staff Officer Catherina Van Lier Rib- 
bink, died in Alameda, Calif., on 
December 6. 

Mrs. Van Lier Ribbink spent many 
years abroad with her daughter and 
was well known to the American and 
European communities in Austria 
and Germany—primarily for her vol- 
unteer activities in behalf of refugees. 

Catherina, whose last post was 
Frankfurt, where she served as a Con- 
sul, is now residing at 2019 Shoreline 
Drive, Alameda, Calif. 94401. 
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COPENHAGEN—Gen. Alexander Haig, NATO Supreme Commander, met with Ambas- 
sador to Denmark Philip K. Crowe during a visit to NATO’s northern flank. 


Zelma S. Graham 


Mrs. Zelma S. Graham, 71, a retired 
Foreign Service Staff officer, died in 
Honolulu on April 15. 

Mrs. Graham joined the Foreign 
Service in August 1945. She held such 
assignments as Administrative Assist- 
ant in Bangkok and Cultural Assistant 
and Librarian in Rangoon. She later 
transferred to USIA, where she held 
positions as a Foreign Affairs Officer 
and Librarian in Washington, Ran- 
goon and Kuala Lumpur. Mrs. Gra- 
ham retired in June 1971. 

She leaves four sisters, Mrs. Ruth 
Stormer and Mrs. Twila Cope, of 
Honolulu, and Mrs. Mary Pearson 
and Mrs. Barbara Young, of Penn- 
sylvania, and two brothers, William 
Ray and Robert L. Snyder, also of 
Pennsylvania. Mrs. Graham lived at 
1645 Ala Wai Blvd., Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 


Michael Senkow 


Michael Senkow, 57, a Foreign 
Service Staff employee who served as 
Mail and File Assistant in the Diplo- 
matic Pouch and Courier Operations 
Division, Office of Communications, 
died at the Greater Southeast Commu- 
nity Hospital in Washington on April 
14. 


Mr. Senkow leaves his wife, Edel- 
traud (Gertrude), of the home ad- 
dress, 5408 Broadwater Street, Temple 
Hills, Md. 20031; a daughter, Susan; 
and two sisters, Mary Lazarus and Ann 
Graham, of New York City. 


Adelaide Livengood 


Mrs. Adelaide Livengood, 92, widow 
of FSO Charles A. Livengood, died 
in a nursing home in Stamford, Conn., 
on April 17. 

Mr. Livengood, who retired from 
the Service in 1951, died in 1968. 


Discrimination Because of Age Barred 


The Department last month issued 
new regulations barring discrimination 
in employment because of age. 

Section 135 in the Foreign Affairs 
Manual (3 FAM 135) dealing with 
equal employment opportunity also 
seeks to assure that all personnel ac- 
tions affecting State, AID and USIA 
employees or applicants for employ- 
ment (except aliens employed outside 
the United States) are free from age 
discrimination. 

The new Section includes Public 
Law 93-259 as Appendix A. That law, 
approved April 8, 1974, extended 
coverage of the Age Discrimination in 


Employment Act of 1967 to Federal 
employees. 

The U.S. Civil Service Commission 
provides regulations on the processing 
of complaints relating to discrimina- 
tion. The Commission has the author- 
ity to order “appropriate remedies,” 
including reinstatement or hiring of 
employees, with or without back pay, 
when age discrimination is established. 

The Commission may also establish 
a maximum age requirement on the 
basis of a determination that age is a 
bona fide occupational qualification 
necessary to the performance of the 
duties of the position. 
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WASHINGTON—Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Security Victor H. Dikeos pre- 
sented Length of Service Awards to the 
SY staff members pictured above. They 
are, top left, George Murdock, 20 years; 
top right, Ruth J. McDowell, 20 years; 
bottom left, Raymond P. Scroggs, 25 
years; and bottom right, Richard Clem- 
mons, 20 years. 


ATHENS—Edward T. Brennan, Consul 
General at Thessaloniki, was recently 
presented a 35-year Length of Service 
Award by Ambassador Jack B. Kubisch. 


BRUSSELS—At a ceremony held recently at his residence, Ambassador Leonard K. 
Firestone, center, presented awards to, from left to right, Georges Peeters, 25-year 
Length of Service Award; Roderick N. Grant, 20 years; Yvonne Robyn, 10 years; 
Simone Velle, 25 years; J. Thomas Crozaz, who received a retirement certificate fol- 
lowing 25 years’ service; and Werner Claeys, USIS, retiring after 24 years. 


PORT-OF-SPAIN—At a recent ceremony, Ambassador Lloyd |. Miller, center, presented 
Length of Service Awards to three Embassy employees and announced the designa- 
tion of Attache for Assistant Administrative Officer Jay Stricklin, right. Receiving the 
service awards were, from left to right, Egbert Koon Koon, 25 years; Consular Officer 
Allen Cooper, 30 years; and Etheida Nunes, 30 years. 


LAHORE—Consu! General William F. Spengler presents the Meritorious Honor 
Award to Mary E. Rees for her performance as Acting Communications and Rec- 


ords Officer during the flood disaster relief operations in Lahore of August- 
September 1973. 
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BERLIN—Acting Assistant Chief of Mission Albert L. Seligmann, right center, recently presented seven Length of Service awards 
to German and American staff members and 19 Safe Driving awards to Mission chauffeurs. The safe-driving awards ranged from 
one to 23 years of accident-free driving. Length of service awards were presented to Frau Jutta Grohmann, 25 years; 
Frau Edith Timme, 25 years; Herr Kurt Zigann, 25 years; Peter Semler, 20 years; Herr Horstmar Stade, 20 years; Frau Elisa- 
beth Stephan, 20 years; and Herr Achim Schultz, 10 years. 


SEOUL—Ambassador Richard L. Sneider 
MEDELLIN—Staff members here gathered recently to honor Humberto Llinas, front presents a Meritorious Honor Award to 
row, center, upon his completion of 25 years of service with the U.S. Consulates Counselor for Administrative Affairs 
here and in Barranquilla. Shown with Mr. Llinas are, from left to right, front row, Maurine Crane, who was cited for her 
Dilia Hernandez, Lucy Hilford, Beatriz Acevedo, Fanny Posada, Alicia Gonzalez ‘‘sustained superior performance” dur- 
and Liliana Giraldo. In the back row, from left to right, are Sergio Villegas, Julian ing a tour of duty in Vientiane from 
Bartley, Principal Officer Ford Cooper and Alberto Terreros. July 1972 to June 1974. 


WASHINGTON—William C. Hyland, Director of the Bureau of Intelligence and Research, center, recently presented various 
awards to INR employees. Recipients were, left to right, Lucie Kornei, Suzanne Kuser, Godfrey H. Summ, Wilma L. Thompson, 
Ruth Rodier, Edith M. Scott, Evelyn Colbert, Kenneth A. Kerst, Paul K. Cook and Lawrence E. Finch. 
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DACCA—Ambassador Davis E. Boster, center, wearing light suit, is pictured at a recent joint awards ceremony with Bangalee 
employees of the Embassy, USAID and USIS to whom he presented 10 and 20-year Length of Service Awards. 
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ACCRA—Personnel Officer Stephanie Johnson, center left, displays the 20-year Length of Service Certificate presented to her 
at an Embassy ceremony by Ambassador Shirley Temple Black, at her left. Gathered to witness the presentation to Ms. 
Johnson are Deputy Chief of Mission Charles M. Hanson, Jr., General Services Officers Alphonso G. Marquis and Jonathan 
~E. Kranz, Administrative Officer Harold E. Grover, Jr., and Ghanaian members of the Embassy Staff. 
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BUREAU ACTIVITIES 


"S" Area 


James P. Covey, formerly of the 
Operations Center (S/S-O), has 
joined the Office of the Secretary (S) 
as a Special Assistant. 

Carol Ecklund, formerly of NEA, 
has joined the Secretary’s personal 
staff. 

William Lewis is the new Special 
Assistant in the Office of the Under 
Secretary for Security Assistance (T). 

Charles Hawkins has joined the 
Executive Secretariat (S/S) as a 
messenger, replacing Samuel McEl- 
haney, who has moved to the Informa- 
tion Management Section (S/S-I) as 
a clerk. 

John Feeney has joined the staff of 
the Special Assistant to the Secretary 
for Press Relations (S/PRS) as a 
Press Officer. 

Jeffrey Browne, Office of the Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary and Co- 
ordinator for Combating Terrorism 
(S/CCT), spoke at a luncheon on 
April 3 to the International Studies 
Association in Washington, D.C., on 
“The Future of International Ter- 
rorism.” 

Joseph Segars and Joan Smith vis- 
ited colleges in South Carolina, North 
Carolina and Virginia in connection 
with recruitment efforts for the Office 
of Equal Employment Opportunity 
(M/EEO). 

Margaret Anderson, M/EEO, trav- 
eled to Chicago for consultations on 
matters relating to equal employment 
opportunity. 

The Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Congressional Relations (H) 
welcomed Lawrence Pezzullo as Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary. He formerly 
was with the Office of the Ambassa- 
dor at Large (S/AM). 

Maria Dziewit, from EUR, has 
joined H as a secretary. 


Administration 


Joseph Terranova, Jr., assumed the 


duties of Executive Officer in the Of- 
fice of Security (SY) on March 10. 
Louis Schwartz was appointed Se- 
curity Officer and assigned to the Spe- 
cial Assignments Staff of SY. 
Other new SY appointments in- 
clude those of George Cohen, Clerk, 
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HONORED—Ambassador at Large Robert J. McCloskey presents the Superior Honor 
Award to Simone A. Poulain, who retired on April 30 after 25 years of service. 
Miss Poulain, who held public affairs posts in the Department, White House and 
U.S. Embassy in Copenhagen, was the first woman to serve as the Department's 


spokesman at briefings for the press. 


assigned to the Records and Services 
Branch; John F. McPoland, Security 
Officer, assigned to the Education and 
Training Staff; Nicholas Pazuros and 
George S. Herrmann, Technical Se- 
curity Officers, assigned to the Tech- 
nical Security Division; Steven Brown, 
Security Officer, assigned to the Wash- 
ington Field Office; and Joseph H. 
Sledge, Security Officer, assigned to 
the Los Angeles Field Office. 

Additional personnel changes are 
as follows: 

Priscilla Richtmyer, Personnel Of- 
ficer, assigned to SY/EX on April 14 
following her return from Brasilia; 
Sherry Browning, typist, reassigned to 
SY/EX; Dennis O’Hare, Security Of- 
ficer, New York Field Office, trans- 
ferred to Nairobi as Regional Security 
Officer; David A. Lipscomb, Mail and 


File Supervisor, assigned to the Rec- 
ords and Services Branch. 

Also, Wolfgang G. Fuchs, Security 
Officer, Washington Field Office, re- 
assigned to SY/I/GIB; Henry N. 
Jones, Security Officer, Washington 
Field Office, reassigned to SY/1I/PSB; 
Benjamin Oberholtzer, Security Offi- 
cer, SY/I/PSB, reassigned to the 
Washington Field Office; Samuel D. 
Barkett, Security Officer, assigned as 
Resident Agent in Cincinnati; George 
F. Heritage, Security Officer, trans- 
ferred to Omaha as Resident Agent. 

Communications Electronics Offi- 
cers Stanley Baranowski, Kenneth A. 
French, Michael D. Marconi, Ken- 
neth B. Mattiesen, Wendell C. Payne, 
Richard D. Tinker, and Robert W. 
White, all of the Programs and Engi- 
neering Division, Office of Communi- 
cations (OC/PE), began courses in 





the maintenance of communications 
equipment at military and manufac- 
turer’s training centers. 

New employees reporting for duty 
in OC were: Thomas Duncan, Jarrell 
Nowlin, Ronald Osborn, Carlton Wil- 
son, all assigned to the Mail and 
Pouch Branch, OC/P, and William 
D. Hylton, assigned to OC/PA. Carl- 
ton Crudup transferred to OC/T 
from BF/FSD/P. 

Hal R. Hutson and Charles E. Nich- 
ols, OC/PE, were awarded Merito- 
rious Service Increases. 

Ralph LeGrande of the Publishing 
and Reproduction Branch’s (PBR) 
Distribution Branch has been detailed 
to the President’s Clemency Board for 
four months. 

Valery Holston joined PBR on 
March 17 and is now working in the 
Correspondence section. 

Sheron Harris has completed a 
course in Basic Office Skills and Tech- 
niques sponsored by FSI. Ms. Harris 
works in PBR’s Distribution Branch. 

In March, Jocelyn Jones, PBR Dis- 
tribution Branch, completed a course 
in Beginning Stenography sponsored 
by FSI. 

Otto Branic, formerly of the Distri- 
bution Branch in PBR, retired on Feb- 
ruary 15. He is now with the Depart- 
ment of State Credit Union. 


NAIROBI—Above, Ambassador to Kenya 
Anthony D. Marshall, second from right, 
is shown on the bridge of the USS En- 
terprise, accompanied by a group of 
senior Kenyan officials and officers. 
The group made a special flight 200 
miles out over the Indian Ocean to visit 
the aircraft carrier during its first visit 
to Kenya in early February. At right, in 
Mombasa, FSO Ralph €E. Lindstrom, 
Deputy Chief of Mission, reviews the 
Marine Honor Guard during change of 
command ceremonies aboard the USS 
Enterprise Feb. 7. Escorting DCM Lind- 
strom is Capt. James C. Sanborn, USMC. 
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IN APPRECIATION—Joseph Rosetti, left, 
of the Office of Security (SY) congratu- 
lates Inspector Alvin E. Prue who holds a 
certificate of appreciation presented to 
him by Assistant Secretary for Adminis- 
tration John M. Thomas. Inspector Prue, 
who joined the State Department’s GSA 
Guard Force in 1948, had served until 
his recent transfer as Liaison Officer with 
SY for the Federal Protective Service. 


William A. Parks, formerly with 
Technomics, Inc., has reported for 
duty as Chief of the Document Analy- 
sis and Processing Division in the For- 
eign Affairs Document and Reference 
Center (FADRC/DA). 

Roy Donahue joined the FADRC/ 
DA staff as Technical Information 
Specialist (Advisor), transferring 


from S/S. 


Jacquelyn D. Lilly transferred from 
the Documents Division of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to join the Technical 
Management Branch of FADRC/DA. 

Length of Service awards were pre- 
sented to two FADRC employees: 
Carolyn R. Etheridge, 30 years, and 
Ivene L. Trombly, 25 years. 

Wylma James and Alvin Mills, Con- 
ference Reporters with the Language 
Services Division (OPR/LS), covered 
an INR-sponsored conference on 
“Moscow and International Commu- 
nism,” held at Airlie House, Warren- 
ton, Va., April 17-19. 

OPR/LS Russian interpreter Peter 
Afanasenko went to Moscow for an 
indefinite period beginning the mid- 
dle of April to assist NASA in prep- 
arations for the joint U.S.-Soviet space 
flight. 

The OPR/LS team of Loralyn An- 
derson, Dimitri Arensburger, Lawrence 
Burrell and William D. Krimer re- 
mained in Geneva another month for 
the SALT negotiations. 

Theodore E. Herrera of OPR/LS 
interpreted for a narcotics control 
training course in Guatemala, while 
his OPR/LS colleagues Anthony J. 
Hervas and Francisco Lanza inter- 
preted at a similar three-week course 
in Mexico City. 

OPR/LS Stenotype reporter Carl 
L. Eubank received a 40-year Length 
of Service Award during a recent cere- 
mony. Participating in the presenta- 
tion were Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Operations Leamon R. Hunt and 
Mrs. Eubank. 


African Affairs 


Ambassador Nathaniel Davis was 
sworn in as Assistant Secretary for 
African Affairs on April 2. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Edward 
W. Mulcahy addressed the Senior 
Seminar on U.S.-African _ policy, 
March 11. He chaired a symposium, 
sponsored by House Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee Chairman Charles 
Diggs, on “Changing Vistas in U.S.- 
African Economic Relations.” On 
March 21, he addressed the National 
War College at Fort McNair in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

On April 15, Mr. Mulcahy ad- 
dressed members of the American 
Council of Young Political Leaders at 
a National Foreign Policy Conference 
in the Department. He also attended 
the semi-annual meeting of NATO 
experts on Africa, held in Brussels 
April 9-11. While there, he consulted 
with members of the Belgian Foreign 
Ministry concerned with Africa. 
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Ambassador Donald B. Easum re- 
cently spent a week in New York, 
Pittsburgh and Chicago for talks on 
Nigeria with interested American busi- 
nessmen and entrepreneurs. He also 
participated in a radio broadcast on 
April 4 for the National Public Radio 
Broadcasting Company. 

Ambassador Easum spoke on Afri- 
can policy April 7 to the combined 
Africanists of Vanderbilt, Mehari and 
Fisk in Nashville. On April 8 he par- 
ticipated in the Council on Foreign 
Relations seminar on South Africa 
with Colin Legum of the London 
Observer and Ken Owen of Argus 
Press. He took part in a Foreign Af- 
fairs Seminar at the Patterson School 
of Diplomacy at the University of 
Kentucky on April 10 and 11. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary James 
J. Blake spoke on “Africa: An Eco- 
nomic Assessment” at the National 
War College on March 26. 

Mr. Blake attended the Tanzania 
Consultative Group in Paris, spon- 
sored by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, 
April 22 and 23. On April 24 and 25, 
he was in London to consult with 
British Foreign Office counterparts 
concerned with Africa. 

E. Gregory Kryza, Executive Di- 
rector for the Bureau of African A- 
fairs (AF/EX), represented the De- 
partment on a Civil Service Commis- 
sion panel discussion on “Women’s 
Opportunities in the Federal Work 
Force,” held on March 6. 

Dorothy J. White of AF/EX at- 
tended Supervisory Studies Seminar at 
Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, April 
13-18. 

W. Paul O'Neill, Director, Office of 
Southern African Affairs, represented 
the Department at a seminar on “Ex- 
ternal Investment in South Africa and 
Namibia.” Much of the discussion and 
many of the papers concerned the 
pros and cons of disengagement by 
American firms now established in 
South Africa. 

Richard J. Dols, Country Officer for 
South Africa, spoke on U.S.-Southern 
African policy and on Foreign Service 
careers at Gustavus Adolovhus College, 
St. Peter, Minnesota, and at Hamline 
University and St. Thomas College 
St. Paul, Minnesota. April 8-11. His 
trip was part of the Department’s Re- 
turn Visit Program, a complement to 
the Scholar-Dinlomat Program which 
brings academicians to the Depart- 
ment for first-hand observation of pol- 
icy making. 

Gregory Gay, Country Officer for 
Kenya and Tanzania, spoke at FSI’s 
Center for Area and Country Studies 
on “U.S. Relations with Kenya, Tan- 
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DUBLIN—Ambassador John D.J. Moore, center, looks on as Edward Ball, right, 
a Trustee of the Alfred !. duPont Foundation, presents a check for $100,000 on 
behalf of the Foundation to Dr. Thomas Murphy, President of University College 
here, to endow a chair on American History. Ambassador Moore announced that 
the Chair will be known as the Mary Ball Washington Chair of American History 
in honor of the mother of President George Washington. It is the first Chair of 
American History to be established in the Republic of Ireland. 


zania and Uganda.” He also addressed 
a group of high school interns from 
U.S. Representative Bill Archer’s (R.- 
Texas) Texas office on general foreign 
policy. 

Daniel F. Waterman, Country Offi- 
cer for the Sudan, addressed FSI’s 
Center for Area and Country Studies 
on “Ethiopia: Africa’s Oldest State 
Becomes Its Newest Enigma.” 

Ambassadors who were recently in 
the Department on consultation in- 
clude: 

William G. Bowdler, who was sworn 
in as Ambassador to South Africa on 
April 9 and planned to depart to un- 
dertake his new assignment April 29; 
Jean Wilkowski, Ambassador to Zam- 
bia, who returned to Washington for 
the visit of President Kenneth Kaunda 
of Zambia; 

William C. Harrop, designated as 
Ambassador to Guinea; Ambassador 
John G. Hurd, who has returned to 
Washington following his assignment 
in South Africa; John A. McKesson, 
Ambassador to Gabon; and Pierre R. 
Graham, Ambassador to Upper Volta. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


ACDA Director Fred C. Iklé ad- 
dressed a luncheon gathering at the 


National Press Club in Washington 
on April 29. 

Dr. John Lehman became the Dep- 
uty Director of ACDA on April 16 
following confirmation by the Senate 
and attestation of the appointment by 
the President. Dr. Lehman, who ear- 
lier had served for over five years as 
a senior member of the National Se- 
curity Council Staff, joined ACDA 
last September as the Agency’s Repre- 
sentative to the MBFR negotiations 
in Vienna. 

The Conference of the Committee 
on Disarmament (CCD) recessed 
April 10. Returning to San Francisco 
was U.S. delegation head Ambassador 
Joseph Martin, Jr. Returning to 
ACDA were Walker Givan, IR; Don- 
ald Black, IR; Julia Krenzel, NWT; 
and Jeanne Winnick, D. 

Recent ACDA speaking engage- 
ments included those of Assistant Dj- 
rector Amrom Katz, PAB, before the 
Senate Toastmasters Club on April 
18, and General Counsel James L. 
Malone before a symposium on de- 
tente at the Associated College of 
Claremont, California, April 29 to 
May 1. 

Also, Dr. George R. Pitman, PAB, 
before a symposium on Conflict Anal- 
ysis at the Conan Institute in Ottowa, 
Canada, April 25-28; Dr. Lee Nie- 
mela, MEA, at Temple Har Shalom, 





VISITORS—Members of the U.S. and Soviet delegations met in Washington from February 16 to March 5 on the question of 
measures to overcome the dangers of the use of environmental modification techniques for military purposes. The participants 
also visited laboratories conducting work in environmental modification. Shown during their visit to the Research Flight Fa- 
cility, National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration (NOAA) are, left to right: Ra Ranilkina, Dr. James D. McFadden, 
Director, Flight Operations, Research Facility, NOAA; Es Botsieva, Pierce S. Corden, Ys Sedunov, Va Nikitin, Ya Seregin, 
James G. Seyster, VV Denisov, YS Kapralov, Thomas D. Davies, Chairman, U.S. Delegation; William Mallinger, Administrative 
Officer, NOAA; Cyril Murcomcew, Academician EK Fedorov, Chairman, USSR Delegation; Robert Baraz, Dr. Robert Sheets, 
Hurricane Group Chief, NH & EML; An Kashirin and Jay Salmon. The question of environmental modification is on the agenda 


of the disarmament talks in Geneva. 


Potomac, Md., April 30: Dr. Paul 
Wolfowitz, D, at a Brookings Institu- 
tion Seminar on national security pol- 
icy, April 30; and Eric Anschutz, 
PAB, Hagerstown Junior College, 
Hagerstown, Md., May 1. 


Director General's Office 


The Position and Pay Management 
Division (PCE/PPM) has completed 
its move from SA-6 to SA-15. 

On April 16, Tom Ranson, Acting 
Chief, Policy and Planning Division 


(PCE/PP), presented the Foreign 
Service Retirement Benefits and An- 
nuities session of the Retirement Plan- 
ning Seminar. 

Evelyn Manning, PCE/PP, took the 
Civil Service inter-agency training 
course on “Investigation of Com- 
plaints of Discrimination” April 1-4. 

Clarence Pegues, PCE/PP, and 
Paul Ward, Phil Metzler and Larry 
Russell, PER / MGT, recently attended 
a seminar sponsored by the Washing- 
ton Chapter of the Institute of Inter- 
nal Auditors on the structure of Man- 
agement Audit Survey System and the 
impact of Human Resource Manage- 
ment on Productivity. 

N. Shaw Smith has become Coun- 


selor to 0-3 economic/commercial offi- 
cers and Chief of the E/C Counseling 
Branch in the Foreign Service Coun- 
seling and Assignments Division (CA/ 
FS), replacing William M. Kerrigan 
who has retired. Mr. Smith formerly 
was Counselor to 0-4 and 0-5 eco- 
nomic /commercial officers in the same 
branch. 

Loretta Johnson has replaced Renee 
Sweisthal as secretary in the EA As- 
signments Branch of CA/FS. 

FSO’s Sarah L. Nathness and Al- 
bert A. Thibault, Jr., have joined the 
Secretariat of the Board of Examiners 
(BEX) for periods of duty as Deputy 
Examiners for the current oral exam- 
ining cycle. Albert H. Small, Director 
of the Strategic Planning Division, 
Bureau of International Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, is also par- 
ticipating as a Deputy Examiner, 
serving on panels in Washington and 
elsewhere in the United States. 

FSO Ward Christensen has finished 
service as a Deputy Examiner with 
BEX and has been reassigned as Chief 
of the Consular Section, Embassy 
Tehran. FSO Borrie I. Hyman has 
also completed his activity as a Dep- 
uty Examiner with BEX, preparatory 
to moving to his new assignment as 
Commercial Counselor at London. 


Sheila Countz has joined the staff 
of PER/MGT/OS/IO. 

A farewell party was held on March 
28 honoring Loren Lawrence who has 
left PER/MGT to join the staff of 
SCA as Deputy Administrator. 

Cynthia Dearing, Mustang Trainee, 
who was temporarily assigned to Med- 
ical Services (DG/MED), has trans- 
ferred to the Personnel Section of the 
African Bureau where she will receive 
further special training in the field of 
personnel management. 

Colleen Mason has rejoined DG/ 
MED as an X-ray Technologist. 

Carolyn Holliday, DG/MED/C&R, 
transferred to the Passport Office 
where she is receiving training as a 
Passport Examiner. 

Allen D. Ferreira recently joined 
the DG/MED Clinical Division as 
Laboratory Administrator. 

Dr. Leo Falk, newly appointed 
Medical Officer, recently departed for 
Kinshasa where he will serve his first 
tour with the Foreign Service. 

Dorienne “Chris” Darcy departed 
on April 11 to begin her tour as For- 
eign Service Nurse at Niamey. 

Karen Jacobson has resigned to ac- 
cept a position with the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. 

Raymond Mathis has transferred 
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from DG/MED’s C&R Unit to PER/ 
MGT/EX. 

Olympia “Libby” Gaillot trans- 
ferred from the DG/MED Domestic 
Division to the staff of the Senior 
Adviser to the Secretary and Coordi- 
nator for International Narcotics 
Matters. 

Dr. Martin S. Wolfe, Specialist in 
Tropical Medicine, DG/MED, trav- 
eled to Jakarta and Manila to con- 
duct a survey under the auspices of 
the World Bank. 

Dr. Charles E. Klontz, DG/MED, 
traveled to West Africa under the 
auspices of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development and visited Abi- 
djan, Monrovia, and Dakar on his 
return trip to the United States. 

Dr. Stuart C. Scheer, DG/MED, 
conducted a survey of medical facili- 
ties in the Caribbean area, visiting 
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Kingston, Port-au-Prince, Port of 
Spain, Santo Domingo, Bridgetown, 
Georgetown, Martinique and Curacao. 

Training courses attended by DG/ 
MED personnel during March and 
April included: Johnnie L. Jackson, 
EEO Counseling; Luana C. Kiandoli, 
Federal Women’s Program Coordina- 
tor; Marian N. Helmke, Public Speak- 
ing; Robert V. Carey, Labor Rela- 
tions; Lois Daris, Professionalism in 
Records Management Seminar; Wil- 
liam M. Watson, M.D., and Elmer R. 
Higgs, a symposium on the Freedom 
of Information Act; Anne V. Murray, 
R.N., Seminar in Emergency Medi- 
cine; Johnnie L. Jackson, Intestinal 
Parasites, Part I; Marian N. Helmke, 
Creative Approaches to Teaching 
Urinalysis; Alfred Henderson, M.D., 
Security and Privacy of Computer 
Systems; and Marian Helmke, Chris- 


New Building Opens 
At Port Moresby 


A new Consulate General building, at 
left, was formally opened at Port Mores- 
by on February 19. 


At the opening ceremonies, below 
left, Consul General Mary S. Olmsted 
chats with Papau New Guinea Foreign 
Minister Sir Madri Kiki. High Commis- 
sioner Toko Critchley also attended the 
ceremonies. 


Below, at right is the Consulate Gen- 
eral staff. Left to right: Bem Sapong, 
Fred Chariton, Norma Jaeger, Marcus 
Ware, Margaret Boga, Miss Olmsted, 
Mark Easton, Galiki Taukuro, Michael 
Donovan, Judith Day and E. M. Nurn- 
berger. 


tina Ross, Marva Gullins and Sylvia 
Kuta, Annual Spring Seminar of the 
D.C. Society for Medical Technol- 
ogists. 

Albert C. Hyde has joined the staff 
of MGT/AR. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Philip C. Habib 
recently appeared a number of times 
before the Congress in an effort to 
obtain further assistance for Indo- 
china. Mr. Habib’s schedule included 
appearances before the House Inter- 
national Relations Committee and its 
Investigations Subcommittee, and the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
H. Miller supported Mr. Habib’s ef- 
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BONN—Ambassador Martin J. Hillenbrand (third from right, reading) participated 
in a recent briefing here on U.S. domestic economic and foreign policy for 14 
German Labor Federation leaders and labor newspaper editors. Others who took 
part were Political Counselor Francis J. Meehan (foreground), Labor Attaché Herbert 
W. Baker (next to the Ambassador) and Economics Minister/Counselor Edwin D. 
Crowley (right rear). The briefing was arranged by USIS. 


forts on Capitol Hill, appearing be- 
fore Senator Edward Kennedy’s Sub- 
committee on Refugees and Humani- 
tarian Problems, and before Repre- 
sentative Jack Brooks’ Subcommittee 
on Legislative and National Security. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary J. Owen 
Zurhellen, Jr., travelled to Australia 
with Deputy Secretary of Defense 
William Clements’ party. The group 
left March 8 and returned March 23. 
Mr. Zurhellen also accompanied Vice 
President Rockefeller to the funeral 
services for General Chiang Kai-shek 
in Taiwan during the period April 
13-17. 

Mr. Zurhellen participated in the 
US.-Japan Planning Talks, as did 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Lester E. 
Edmond. The talks took place in 
Charlottesville, Virginia, March 27 
and 28. 

Mr. Edmond had two speaking 
engagements, in which he addressed 
the topic of U.S.-Japan economic 
relations, before the Japan-America 
Society in New York, March 24, and 
at the International Management and 
Development Institute on April 10. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
H. Gleysteen, Jr., visited the People’s 
Republic of China, March 27 to April 
9, accompanying House Speaker Carl 
Albert and Minority Leader John 
Rhodes. 


EA Executive Director Ernest J. 


Colantonio departed April 19 for his 
new assignment as Consul General at 
Naples. 

Anthony Geber, Director of the 
Office of Economic Policy, repre- 
sented the Department at the Annual 
Meeting of the Asian-Pacific Council 
of American Chambers of Commerce 
in Manila, April 4~7. 


Robert L. Walkinshaw, EA Re- 
gional Labor Advisor, represented the 
Bureau at the EA/NEA Labor At- 
taché Conference in New Delhi, 
March 20-26. During the trip, he 
consulted with labor reporting officers 
and other government officials in the 
region on labor and human rights 
issues. 

Thomas S. Brooks, Deputy Director 
of the Office of People’s Republic of 
China and Mongolia Affairs, spoke 
March 21 on U.S.-China Policy to 
the FSI Area Studies course on the 
People’s Republic of China. 

William L. Gallagher, EA Narcot- 
ics Coordinator, represented the Bu- 
reau at the 1975 East Asia Narcotics 
Conference, held in Bangkok, March 
24-26. Following the Bangkok meet- 
ing, he met with post narcotics offi- 
cials in Vientiane, Rangoon, Chiang 
Mai and Hong Kong. 

Philip T. Lincoln, Office of Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and Mongolia 
Affairs, participated in a U.S.-China 
Trade Conference in Seattle on Feb- 
ruary 27. The Conference was spon- 
sored by the Port of Seattle and the 
National Council for U.S.-China 
Trade. The following day, Mr. Lin- 
coln met with faculty and graduate 
students of the University of Wash- 
ington’s East Asia studies program. 

Personnel on consultation in the 
Bureau recently included John Wil- 
liams, going as Consul General to 
Auckland; John Powell, General 
Services Officer, at Vientiane, on 
home leave round trip; Dorothy 
Stegensek, assigned as a secretary to 
Taipei; and Robert Biddle, who 
completed the Consular Course at 
FSI prior to reporting to Melbourne 
as Administrative Officer. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Thomas O. En- 
ders appeared on March 26 before a 
joint hearing of the House Subcom- 
mittees on Internal Resources, Food 
and Energy. He testified on consumer 
country cooperation on energy. 

On April 4, Mr. Enders traveled to 
Paris as a member of the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the Preparatory Meeting for 
the Consumer/Producer Conference. 
The Preparatory Meeting adjourned 
on April 16. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Julius 
L. Katz participated in the U.S.-Japan 
Planning Talks in Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, March 26 and 27. 

On April 11, Mr. Katz and mem- 
bers of his staff met with industry ad- 
visers to the U.S. Delegation to the 
International Coffee Organization. 
They discussed the U.S.-proposed cof- 
fee agreement. 

John J. Ingersoll, Director of the 
Office of International Commodities, 
and Thomas J. O’Donnell, Chief of 
the Division of Tropical Products, par- 
ticipated in a session of the working 
group of the International Coffee 
Council which took place in London 
April 14-25. The working group dis- 
cussed principles to be incorporated in 
a new International Coffee Agree- 
ment. 

On April 21 and 22, William Polik 
of the Industrial and Strategic Mate- 
rials Division attended a meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the Inter- 
national Rubber Study Group, held in 
London. 

Clarke N. Ellis, Office of Invest- 
ment Affairs (OIA), spoke on “The 
UN Looks at Transnational Corpora- 
tions” at the monthly luncheon meet- 
ing of the Society of Government 
Economists, March 12. 

On March 20, Mr. Ellis joined 
Stanley H. Ruttenberg, former Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor, and Richard 
M. Brennan of Union Carbide as 
panelists on the subject, “Multina- 
tional Firms in an Uncertain World— 
a Look Ahead.” The panel was part 
of an all-day seminar on multinational 
corporations, organized by the Public 
Affairs Council. 

Richard J. Smith, OIA, attended 
the first session of the United Nations 
Commission on Transnational Corpo- 
rations (TNCs), March 24-28. Mr. 
Smith served as an Alternate Repre- 
sentative at this session. William Wit- 
ting, OIA, attended the full session 
as an advisor to the U.S. Delegation. 

Mr. Smith was guest speaker at the 
luncheon meeting of the Mid-Ameri- 
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can Committee in Chicago on April 7. 
Later in the afternoon, he spoke to the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry. He spoke to both groups 
on the subject of foreign investment 
in the United States and U.S. policy 
on multinational corporation issues. 

On April 10 and 11, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary Joel W. Biller was a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to the 
fifth session of the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Joint 
Commercial Commission, held in 
Moscow. 

Nicholas Lakas, Director, Office of 
Commercial Affairs (OCA), conferred 
with the U.S. Commerce Department 
District Offices in Memphis, March 
17 and 18; Dallas, March 19 and 20; 
and Kansas City, March 20 and 21. 
He also met with local business lead- 
ers, addressed several trade groups and 
made radio and TV presentations. 

Patrick O’Connor, OCA, visited 
Commerce Department District Offices 
in Minneapolis on April 1 and Cleve- 
land on April 2 where he conferred 
with Commerce officials, met with 
several firms interested in exporting, 
and took part in the Minnesota En- 
ergy Conference and Conservation 
Exhibit. 

The U.S. and Italy held consulta- 
tions in Washington April 2-4 to con- 
sider Italy’s objections to the capacity 
to be offered by US. airlines in the 
U.S.-Italy market this summer. Mi- 
chael H. Styles, Director, Office of 
Aviation, chaired the U.S. Delegation, 
assisted by James B. Magnor, Aviation 
Negotiation Division. The talks may 
be resumed later in the year to review 
the market experience. 

Consultations with Canada were 
held in Washington April 17, at the 
urgent request of Canada, on pre- 
clearance at Vancouver and Winni- 
peg. Progress was made toward admit- 
ting additional carriers to preclearance 
at Winnipeg by April 27 and at Van- 
couver by October 1. David B. Ort- 
man, Acting Chief, Aviation Programs 
and Policy Division, chaired the U.S. 
Delegation. 

Alex Watson has reported for duty 
as Special Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary for Legislative Matters. 

Mary Wroblewski has joined the 
staff of the Office of Fuels and Energy, 
while Sheryle Brown is new to the 
Office of Commercial Affairs. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John Richard- 
son, Jr., consulted in London April 
2 and 3 with officials of the Cultural 
Section of the British Foreign Office. 
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Following his meetings in London, 
Mr. Richardson, accompanied by 
Richard Straus, Director, Office of 
Western European and Canadian 
Programs (CU/WE), participated in 
ceremonies of the annual Fulbright 
Berlin Week, meeting with 160 Amer- 
ican Fulbright-Hays grantees in Ger- 
many and some 40 others assigned to 
other European countries. Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s visit also coincided with the 
113th plenary meeting of the Educa- 
tional Commission in Germany. 

On April 17 Mr. Richardson hosted 
a luncheon in honor of Sir John 
Llewellyn, the Director General of the 
British Council, at the Williamsburg 
Room of the International Club. 

Mr. Richardson traveled to Ana- 
heim, California, April 18 to address 
the participants of the Model United 
Nations Far West on the topic, “Hu- 
man Communication and Interna- 
tional Organization.” 

The Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs was host to some 50 
attachés of foreign embassies at a 
meeting in the Department’s Main 
Conference Room on April 1. The 
attachés, representing the cultural 
and educational programs of their 
Missions, were grected by Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary William K. Hitch- 
cock and addressed by speakers from 
10 national educational organizations. 
Sven Groennings, Office of Policy and 
Plans (CU/OPP), chaired the meet- 
ing, the purpose of which was to en- 
able the attachés to become better ac- 
quainted with the leaders and interna- 
tional educational programs of these 
agencies. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Lee T. 
Stull addressed the Foreign Affairs 
Executive Seminar at the Foreign 


WASHINGTON—Assistant Secretary for 


Educational and Cultural Affairs John 
Richardson, Jr., presents a Meritorious 
Honor Award to Irene Carstones of CU's 
International Arts Affairs staff. 


Service Institute March 21 on U.S. 
Cultural Exchange Programs. 

Mr. Stull welcomed the members 
of the Department’s Advisory Panels 
on Music at their meeting March 
24-26. 

On March 26, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Alan A. Reich addressed the 
Rotary Club of Brooklyn, New York, 
on the subject of “Strengthening In- 
ternational Mutual Understanding— 
A Bicentennial Opportunity.” 

Mr. Reich greeted participants and 
guests at a Meridian House Interna- 
tional reception on April 7 honoring 
coaches in the First American In- 
ternational Basketball Clinic. Mr. 
Reich attended the meeting in New 
York on April 10 of the Advisory 
Committee on Exchange Policies of 
the English-Speaking Union. 

On April 15, Mr. Reich chaired a 
working conference of professional as- 
sociation executives on strengthening 
the international programs of their 
organizations. 

The U.S. Advisory Commission on 
International Education and Cultural 
Affairs held its 74th meetine on April 
11. The principal item of discussion 
was Canadian-American relations and 
the role cultural exchange might play 
in them. Guest authorities at the 
meeting were Professor Edward 
English, Director. C~nter of Canadian 
Studies, Johns Hopkins School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies; Rufus 
Smith of Meridian House. a former 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for Canadian Affairs; Richard O’Ha- 
gan, Minister Counselor (Informa- 
tion), Canadian Embassy; and Don- 
ald Kruse, Deputy Director, Office of 
Canadian Affairs. The Commission 
also adopted a resolution on the 
United States and UNESCO. 

Mr. Groennings, of CU/OPP, lec- 
tured on U.S. foreign policy at Brock 
University and the University of 
Guelph in Ontario on March 26 and 
27. 

Michael J. Johnson, Director of the 
Office of Private Coop2ration (CU/ 
PC), was in Bogota, April 5-11, to 
attend a workshop for the business 
community on The International 
Dimension of Corporate Citizenship. 
This workshop was sponsored by the 
Colombian-American Chamber of 
Commerce and the International 
Management & D=velopment Insti- 
tute of Washington, D.C., with facil- 
itative assistance from the U.S Em- 
bassy, the Department of State and 
the Council of the Americas. 

Mr. Johnson and Herbert Meyers, 
CU/PC, were guest speakers on April 





1 at a seminar on corporate social re- 
sponsibility and CU/PC’s interna- 
tional corporate citizenship program. 
The seminar was held at the Indus- 
trial College of the Armed Forces. 

Thomas T. Turqman, Deputy Di- 
rector of CU/PC, attended a meet- 
ing of the International Alumni Com- 
mittee of the Council for the Ad- 
vancement and Support of Education 
at Miami University in Oxford, Ohio, 
on April 2 and 3. 

Mr. Meyers, Assistant Director of 
CU/PC, attended a President’s Com- 
mission on Personnel Interchange din- 
ner on April 10 with Vice President 
Rockefeller. 

Morton Fosberg, Senior Program 
Officer, attended a meeting in the 
Department April 1 with former Am- 
bassador Joseph Palmer, Thomas Git- 
tins of Sister Cities International, Mr. 
Smith of Meridian House, and James 
Briggs, Director, Office of Interna- 
tional Visitor Programs (CU/IVP), 
to discuss ways to improve program- 
ming possibilities. 

Mr. Briggs spoke March 23 on 
“Citizen Diplomacy” at a meeting 
sponsored by the Memphis Council 
for International Friendship. 

David W. Burgoon, Jr., left the 
Office of Western Euronean and Ca- 
nadian Programs (CU/WE) recently 
to attend courses in preparation for 
his assignment to Vancouver, Canada. 
Ronald B. Rabens has replaced him 
as CU Country Program Officer for 
Cyprus, Greece and Turkey, in addi- 
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MOSCOW—Ambassador Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., flew to Tashkent recently to officiate 


tion to fulfilling his other responsibil- 
ities for Canada and Ireland. 

Jane E. Becker replaced Benjamin 
Tua as CU Country Program Officer 
for Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Malta 
and Norway. 

Delores Dyer left the Office of Press, 
Broadcasting and Public Affairs on 
April 25 to take up her new duties as 
secretary to the Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Operations in the Bureau 
of Administration. 

On April 8 FSO Jerrilyn Pudschun, 
from Jerusalem, joined the Youth 
Programs Staff of the Office of Youth, 
Student and Special Programs (CU/ 
YSS). Shortly thereafter, Joan Ben- 
ziger joined the Student Programs 
Staff of that office. Mrs. Benziger 
last served as Acting Director of the 
President’s Commission on White 
House Fellowships. 

Mary Ann Spreckelmeyer partici- 
pated in the annual conference of the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers in 
Minneapolis, April 20-29. 

Briefings were arranged in the Of- 
fice of African Programs for Ambassa- 
dor William G. Bowdler, South Africa; 
Ambassador Donald B. Easum, Ni- 
geria; and Ambassador William C. 
Harrop, Guinea. 

Robert Nichols, Deputy Director of 
the Office of East Asian and Pacific 
Programs (CU/EA), visited Japan, 
Korea, Taiwan, Singapore, Laos, 
Burma, Indonesia and Hong Kong in 
April to confer with U.S. officials and 


at the first opening of the new U.S. traveling exhibit, “Technology for the American 
Home.” Left to right are Ambassador Stoessel; David Nalle, Counselor for Press and 


Cultural Affairs; Mrs. Stoessel; Mrs. Jayne B. Spain, Vice Chairman of the U.S. Civil 


Service Commission, who was the keynote speaker at the opening; S. K. Islambekov, 


Director of a local chemical pharmaceutical plant; and John P. Harrod, Embassy 


Cultural Officer assigned to the exhibit. 


binational commissions on CU pro- 
grams. 

Murray Zinoman, CU/EA program 
officer for the People’s Republic of 
China (PRC), assisted at the opening 
of the PRC archeological exhibit in 
Kansas City, Mo., and met with San 
Francisco museum officials concern- 
ing the exhibit’s visit to that city this 
summer. Meredith Palmer, program 
analyst for the PRC, spent time in 
Kansas City in April preparing for 
the opening of the exhibit. 

Early in April, Albert Ball, Chief, 
North Asian Programs, CU/EA, rep- 
resented that office at the annual 
meeting of the Association of Asian 
Studies in San Francisco. Later he 
participated in a session of the Amer- 
ican Studies subcommittee of CUL- 
CON at Japan House in New York. 
John F. McDonald, Program Officer 
for Japan, also was at Japan House 
to attend a meeting of the JTananese 
Studies committee of CULCON. 

Christine Harris has joined CU/ 
EA as a secretary in the Southeast 
Asian Programs office. She replaces 
Talaya Gilmore who has accepted a 
new assignment in INR. 


European Affairs 


Richard D. Vine, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Canadian Affairs, and 
Donald A. Kruse, Deputy Director, 
Office of Canadian Affairs (EUR/ 
CAN), were members of the U.S. 
Delegation to the 18th meeting of 
the Permanent Joint Board on De- 
fense (U.S.-Canada), held at Ft. 
Bragg, North Carolina, March 18- 
21. 


On March 18, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary L. Bruce Laingen met with 
the North Atlantic Assembly Sub- 
committee on the Southern Flank 
which convened in Washington March 
18 and 19 under the Chairmanship 
of Senator Sam Nunn (D-Ga.). 

Ambassador to Austria Wiley T. 
Buchanan received Senate confirma- 
tion on March 22 and arrived in 
Vienna March 31. 

Ambassador Thomas Byrne was on 
consultation in the Department March 
24-27 before returning to Oslo. 

John Sherman Cooper, Ambassador 
to the German Democratic Republic, 
arrived in the Department for con- 
sultations on April 7. 

Ambassador to Switzerland Peter 
H. Dominick was confirmed by the 
Senate on February 19 and arrived in 
Bern on April 15. 

Eugene V. McAuliffe, recently ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Hungary, was 
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in the Department on consultation 
from March 17 to April 1. 

Ambassador to Canada William J. 
Porter was in the Department March 
31 to April 1 for consultations. He 
participated in the meeting between 
the Secretary and the Canadian Sec- 
retary of State for External Affairs, 
Allan J. MacEachen, in the Depart- 
ment on March 31. 

Ambassador Malcolm Toon re- 
turned to Washington to participate 
in the visit of Yugoslav Prime Min- 
ister Dzemal Bijedic March 19-21. 

Donald B. McCue, Consul General 
at Hamilton, Bermuda, visited the 
Department on consultation in early 
April. 

Milton Kovner, Deputy Director 
for Economic Affairs, Office of Soviet 
Union Affairs (EUR/SOV), was a 
member of the U.S, Delegation to 
the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Joint Economic 
Commission which met in Moscow 
April 10 and 11. Following this meet- 
ing, Mr. Kovner traveled with Treas- 
ury Secretary William Simon and 
other members of the U.S. Delega- 
tion to Sochi and Tashkent. 

Robert L. Barry, Deputy Director, 
EUR/SOV, briefed the Policy Studies 
Committee of the UN Association of 
the U.S. on March 20 prior to the 
Committee’s trip to the USSR and a 
meeting with the Soviet Association 
for the United Nations. 

William J. Dyess, EUR/SOV, 
spoke to the Lexington Rotary Club 
and appeared on foreign policy pan- 
els at the University of Kentucky, 
April 3-5. 

Richard Combs of EUR/SOV 
visited California Polytechnical Col- 
lege, the Naval Postgraduate School 
and the University of San Francisco, 
March 24-28, under the auspices of 
the Scholar-Diplomat Program. 

The semi-annual meeting of the 
International Joint Commission (IJC) 
was held in Washington April 7-11. 
Louis Janowski, EUR/CAN, and K. 
Scott Gudgeon, L/EUR, participated 
in the IJC sessions. 

Timothy E. Deal, Czechoslovak 
Desk Officer, Office of Eastern Euro- 
pean Affairs (EUR/EE), participated 
in the 12th Annual Midwest Confer- 
ence on World Affairs at Kearney 
State College, Kearney, Nebraska, 
April 7-9. 

Steven E. Steiner, Office of Central 
European Affairs (EUR/CE), visited 
Bonn, Berlin, Frankfurt, and Munich 
for consultations March 5-17. 

Robert W. Becker of EUR/CE vis- 
ited Brussels, Bonn, and Berlin for 
consultations March 19-27. 

Ernest H. Preeg, Director, Office of 
OECD, European Community and 
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LONDON—Ambassador Elliott L. Richard- 
son, right, presents a retirement certifi- 
cate to Foreign Service local employee 
George H. Mayger upon his retirement 
following 29 years of service with the 
Embassy’s General Services Section. He 
served most recently as Chief of the 
Customs and Shipping Unit. 


Atlantic Political-Economic Affairs 
(EUR/RPE), served as Advisor to 
the U.S. Delegation to the IEA Gov- 
erning Board in Paris, March 18 and 
19. He then served as Chairman of 
the U.S. Delegation to the IEA Stand- 
ing Group on Producer-Consumer 
Relations, March 20 and 21. 

Richard Harding has departed 
EUR/RPE on detail to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Alfred P. Brainard, EUR/EE; 


David T. Jones, Kenneth A, Kurze, 
David R. Tellen, Office of NATO and 
and Atlantic Political-Military Af- 
fairs (EUR/RPM) ; and Richard M. 
Miles, EUR/SOV, participated in 
worldwide command post military ex- 
ercise Prime Rate/Wintex 75 at the 
Department of Defense and at the 
Alternate National Military Com- 
mand Center, March 3-11. 

Anne Pinkney, Desk Officer for 
Iceland and Norway, Office of North- 
ern European Affairs (EUR/NE), 
traveled to Norway for consultations 
in Oslo and Spitzbergen during the 
period March 8-21. 

Paul Canney, Desk Officer for Fin- 
land and Sweden, EUR/NE, de- 
parted April 10 for consultation with 
U.S. Embassies at Helsinki, Stock- 
holm and Copenhagen. 

Employees newly assigned to EUR/ 
NE include Stephen W. Worrel, Act- 
ing Desk Officer for the United King- 
dom, and secretaries Carol A. Brown, 
Deborah L. Perry and Doris E. Faber. 

Alan W. Roy is currently consult- 
ing in EUR/NE before proceeding 
to his next assignment at Belfast. 

Maria Dziewit has been transferred 
from EUR/EE to Congressional Re- 
lations. 

Agnes U. Estock, a secretary in 
the Office of the Executive Director 
(EUR/EX), retired from the Foreign 
Service on March 28. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITOR—Howard E. Sollenberger, left, Director of the Foreign 
Service Institute, is introduced to Nobel Prize-winning Austrian economist Friedrich 
Hayek, right, by Dr. J. Herbert Furth, a former member of FSi’s Economics staff. 
Dr. Hayek was here to lecture to students in FSI’s economics program. 
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LiMA—Members of the U.S. Delegation to the Second General Conference of the United Nations Industrial Development Or- 
ganization (UNIDO), which met here March 12-16, pose for a group photo. Left to right are Marion L. Gribble, US/UNIDO, 
Vienna; Lillian Mosser, 10/CMD; Lawrence Grossman, 10/OIC; Ira Wolf, USEMB/Lima; William J. Stribravy, US/UNIDO/Vienna; 
Ambassador W. Tapley Bennett, Jr., USUN; Patricia Fisher, USEMB/Lima; Herbert Hoffman, 1|0/CMD; Lee Sanders, USUN; Clay 
Black, EB/OT/GCP; and Cpl. Charles Roberts, MSG, Kingston, Jamaica. 


Foreign Service Institute 


Dr. Hattie K. Colton, Chairman, 
East Asian Area Studies, and Dr. 
Peter A. Poole, Chairman, Southeast 
Asian Area Studies, attended the an- 
nual meetings of the Association for 


Asian Studies 
March 23-26. 

Adolph Dubs completed an assign- 
ment as Diplomat-in-Residence at 
Southwestern University in early 
April, before reporting to his new as- 
signment as Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary in the NEA Bureau. 

Barbara Hoganson has joined the 
Workshop for Foreign Service Fam- 
ilies as Assistant Coordinator. She 
most recently lived in Vientiane as a 
Foreign Service wife and mother. Her 
previous experience includes graduate 
study in political science, and teach- 
ing and board membership at secon- 
dary schools overseas. 

James J. Romano has joined the 
staff of the School of Professional 
Studies at FSI. He is chairman of the 
mid-career management courses con- 
ducted by the Administrative Train- 
ing area of SPS. These include “Man- 
agement Behavior Seminar’ and 
“Systematic Management Analysis.” 
Prior to assuming these duties, Mr. 
Romano attended the Civil Service 
Commission’s “Seminar for Advanc- 


in San _ Francisco, 


ing Managers” and served most re- 
cently as Administrative Officer at 
Wellington. 

Fridrich A. Hayek, 1974 Nobel 
Laureate in Economics, formerly of 
the Universities of London, Chicago 
and Frieburg, addressed the F.S. Eco- 
nomic Commercial Studies Course at 
the Foreign Service Institute on April 
10. Dr. Hayek, author of “The Road 
to Serfdom” and other books, discus- 
sed the issues of inflation and employ- 
ment as they related to public eco- 
nomic policies during the post World 
War II period. 

Newly-appointed language and cul- 
ture instructors at FSI include Claude 
Abron, French; El-Amir Ghattas, 
Arabic; Yolanda Horan, Hungarian; 
and Malisa Tripodi, Spanish. 


Inspector General 
of Foreign Assistance 


Inspector General Webster B. Todd, 
Jr., and Deputy Inspector General 
John P. Constandy testified: before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Subcommittee on Foreign Operations, 
on April 17. Testimony had originally 
been scheduled on April 15, but was 
deferred because of the Secretary’s 
testimony on the crises in Southeast 
Asia. Traditionally, testimony of the 
Office of Inspector General of Foreign 


Assistance is the first Department tes- 
timony taken by the subcommittee. 

Leonard F. Walentynowicz, Admin- 
istrator of the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs, met informally with 
the IGA inspection staff on April 25. 
Mr. Walentynowicz described some of 
the problems facing his Bureau in the 
evacuation of American and Viet- 
namese citizens. A spirited discussion 
followed during which areas of SCA 
responsibility and potential IGA in- 
volvement were covered. 

Further informal gatherings of this 
type with other principals of the De- 
partment, AID, DOD, and other gov- 
ernment bodies are planned by the 
Inspector General. This will afford 
the principals exposure to the first- 
hand experiences of the Inspectors in 
the field, as well as providing the In- 
spectors with valuable policy insights. 
One of the Inspector General’s func- 
tions, set forth in the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act, is to determine “consonance 
with the foreign policy of the United 
States” of the several assistance pro- 
grams. 


Inspector General, 
Foreign Service 
S/IG held an Inspectors’ Confer- 
ence on April 30 to brief inspectors, 
who have been traveling since Janu- 
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ary, on recent developments in 
Washington and to discuss topics of 
concern generated by their current 
inspections, 

In May, S/IG inspection teams 
launched inspections in the following 
countries and their managing country 
directorates: Spain, Portugal, Argen- 
tina, Paraguay, Uruguay, Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Belize, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica, Mexico, Ecuador 
and Peru. In addition, S/IG will be 
inspecting USUN, the US Mission in 
Geneva, and the EUR Bureau. 

Anna M. Fisher recently joined S/ 
IG as a secretary on the Special In- 
spections Staff (S/IG/SI). Miss 
Fisher was formerly assigned to PM. 

Susan I. Short of S/IG has been 
promoted and will be assuming her 
duties in S/IG’s new Rosslyn office. 

Carol S. McGuire, S/IG/SI, re- 
cently completed the FSI Dictation 
and Transcription Workshop. 


Intelligence and Research 


Margaret Dray, Chief of the Com- 
munist Economic Relations Division 
of the Office of Economic Research 
and Analysis (REC), and Martin J. 
Kohn, a member of that staff, partici- 
pated in a seminar on “U.S.S.R.: 
Long Range Prospects for Hard Cur- 
rency Trade,” conducted by the De- 
partment of Commerce’s Bureau of 
East West Trade, in conjunction with 
U.S. private commercial bankers, on 
March 13. 

John St. John, Chief of the Inter- 
national Monetary and Investment 
Division of REC, discussed the REC 
research program with participants of 
the Scholar-Diplomat Seminar on 
April 16. 

Kenneth A. Kerst, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
Europe and the Soviet Union (RES), 
and Eric Willenz, Benjamin Martin 
and Martha Mautner of RES attended 
the conference on “International Com- 
munism” held at Airlie House, War- 
renton, Virginia, April 10-12. 

John DiSciullo, Deputy Director of 
RES, participated in a seminar on 
“Contemporary Italy” at Johns Hop- 
kins University on March 17. Mr. Di- 
Sciullo also spoke on “Italian Political 
Dynamics” at the National War Col- 
lege on March 18. 

Ms. Mautner, Chief of the Soviet 
Affairs Division of RES, lectured on 
“U.S.-U.S.S.R. Relations and De- 
tente” at the Charles County Commu- 
nity College on April 1. 

Herbert Capps, Chief of the Divi- 
sion for Western Europe, RES, and 
Mr. Willenz and Philip Wolfson, 
RES, participated in an Open Forum 
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Panel discussion with scholar-diplo- 
mats on April 10. 

Mr. Wolfson participated in a lec- 
ture discussion at Columbia Univer- 
sity with Professor Fritz Klein of the 
East German Academy of Sciences on 
March 18. Mr. Wolfson also was a 
panelist in the seminar session on “Eu- 
ropean Security Negotiations” with 
students of Carleton College, Canada, 
held at Georgetown Center for Strate- 
gic and International Studies, March 
20. 

Igor Belousovitch, RES, was inter- 
viewed by the Voice of America on 
April 1 concerning “The Meeting of 
U.S. and Soviet Troops on the Elbe 
River” for broadcast on the 30th an- 
niversary of World War II. 

Line R. Rosen, RES, attended a 
conference on “Canadian Studies” at 
East Lansing, Michigan, sponsored by 
the Association for Canadian Studies 
in the U.S., April 4 and 5. 

George A. Chester, RES, joined the 
U.S. delegation to CSCE on April 4, 
on detail from RES. 

Paul J. Costolanski, RES, attended 
a seminar on “Eastern Europe” at 
Columbia University, March 27 and 
28. 

William C. Gausmann, RES, lec- 
tured to a political science class at the 
George Washington University on 
“The Changing Structure of British 
Politics” on March 18. 

RES staff members lecturing at FSI 
recently included Paul K. Cook on 
“Soviet Nationality Problems,” March 
19; Mr. Willenz on “Communism in 
Europe,” March 18; Mr. Belousovitch 
on “The People’s Republic of China,” 
March 20; and Ms. Mautner on “De- 
tente and Ostpolitik Concepts in 
Soviet Foreign Policy,” March 27. 

Godfrey H. Summ, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
American Republics (RAR), spoke to 
the CIA Mid-Career Course on “The 
Role of INR” on April 10. 

David G. Smith, RAR, delivered a 
paper on “Latin America” at the 
Southwestern Social Sciences Associa- 
tion meeting in San Antonio, Texas, 
March 28. 

Mary K. Manzoli, RAR, attended 
the NATO Experts Meeting in Brus- 
sels, April 22-24. 

Gary B. Crocker, Office of Political / 
Military and Theater Forces (PMT), 
attended the NATO Conference in 
Brussels, April 5-21. 

Edward G. Griffin of the Office of 
External Research (XR) attended the 
annual meeting of the Association for 
Asian Studies held in San Francisco, 
March 24-26. Mr. Griffin also held 
discussions concerning “Government- 
Academic Relations” at the Depart- 


ment of Government of the U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School in Monterey, 
California, March 27, and at the 
Graduate School of International 
Studies, University of Denver, March 
28. 

Madeline Naumann, XR, attended 
FSI’s seminar on “The Cultural Di- 
mension of Foreign Affairs,” March 
17-21. 

Denise Ford, XR, attended the 
Government Printing Office’s course 
on “Editorial Planning for Printing 
Production” from March 17 to April 
11. 

Philip H. Stoddard, Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of Research and 
Analysis for Near East and South 
Asia (RNA), discussed the Arab- 
Israeli conflict on the state-to-state 
level with a graduate seminar at 
American University’s School of In- 
ternational Service, April 10. He also 
spoke to the participants in the Uni- 
versity’s Washington Semester Pro- 
gram on the current situation in the 
Middle East on March 31. 

John M. Farrior, Deputy Director 
of the Office of Research and Analysis 
for Asia and Pacific (REA), partici- 
pated in a conference on “Communist 
Inter-Party Relationships” held April 
10-12 at Airlie House. 

Patricia C. Barnett and H. Alan 
Krause, REA, attended the annual 
meeting of the Association for Asian 
Studies in San Francisco, March 
24-26. 

Mr. Krause addressed the World 
Affairs Council of Portland, Oregon, 
on “The U.S. Role in the World 
Power Balance” on March 27. He also 
addressed students at Reed College on 
“Korean Politics,” March 28. 

Carol L. Hamrin, REA, spoke on 
“U.S. Foreign Policy in Asia” at the 
Asia Symposium held at Yorktown 
High School in Arlington, Virginia, on 
March 20. 

John M. Marcum, Deputy Director 
of the Office of Strategic Affairs 
(STA), served as the Department’s 
adviser to the U.S. Commissioner at 
the sixth session of the SALT Stand- 
ing Consultative Commission, during 
the period from March 25 to April 17. 

Dr. Robert D. Hodgson, Director 
of the Office of the Geographer 
(RGE), served as a member of the 
U.S. Delegation to the third U.S. 
Conference on “The Law of the Sea” 
in Geneva from March 17 to April 
12. Carol Kramer, also of RGE, was 
a secretary on the Delegation for the 
same period. Prof. Lewis M. Alexan- 
der, an RGE consultant, joined the 
Delegation as an adviser on April 14 
and will serve for the remainder of 
the Conference. 





Personnel who recently joined the 
Bureau include: Emerson M. Brown, 
DDC; Carole E. Doster, RGE; and 
Maryanne Wyllie, RES. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Ambassador at Large Ellsworth 
Bunker, Chief Negotiator for the Pan- 
ama Canal Treaty Negotiations, ad- 
dressed the National War College on 
April 10. His topic was “Panama and 
the United States: Settlement or Con- 
tinued Crisis.” 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Hewson 
A. Ryan spoke at the Foreign Service 
Institute on March 18 to members of 
the 17th Session of the Senior Seminar 
in Foreign Policy. He also addressed 
the Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar. 
The subject of his talk was “United 
States Relations with Latin America.” 

William H. Luers, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary, participated in_ bilateral 
consultations with members of the 
Venezuelan Government in Caracas 
April 1-4. On April 11 and 12, he at- 
tended the “Conference on Moscow 
and International Communism” at 
Airlie House, Warrenton, Virginia. 

Ambassador William S. Mailliard, 
U.S. Permanent Representative to the 


Organization of American States, has 
been appointed by President Ford to 
the positions of U.S. Representative to 
the Inter-American Economic and So- 
cial Council and the Inter-American 
Council for Education, Science and 
Culture. 

John W. Ford, Deputy U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, opened the session on the 
Latin American Course of Studies at 
the National War College on March 
31. Mr. Ford’s speaking topic was on 
“The United States and Latin Amer- 
ica: What Happened to the Monroe 
Doctrine?” 

On April 15, Richard Wyrough, 
Senior Treaty Advisor, met with 
Washington representatives of the 
Council of the Americas to discuss the 
canal treaty negotiations. 

Patrick F. Morris, Deputy Director, 
Panama (ARA/PAN), spoke on April 
15 about the Panama Canal treaty 
negotiations to members of the Ameri- 
can Maritime Association in New 
York. 

On April 19 Richard Howard, 
Treaty Advisor, ARA/PAN, briefed 
members of the Board of Directors of 
the Panama Canal Company on the 
treaty negotiations. 

David Peashock, Chief, Economic 


WAR COLLEGE PANEL—Visiting the National War College April 4 for a discussion on 
Venezuela’s role in Latin America were, from left, former Ambassador Maurice Bern- 
baum, Frank Devine, Director, Office of North Coast Affairs, Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs; and Rodman Rockefeller, President of the International Basic 
Economy Corporation, who are shown with College Commandant Admiral Bayne. 


Affairs, ARA/PAN, discussed the 
canal treaty negotiations on April 22 
with members of the International 
Relations Club of Indiana (Pa.) Uni- 
versity who were visiting the Depart- 
ment. 

Ambassador to Venezuela Harry W. 
Shlaudeman consulted with U.S. com- 
panies doing business in Venezuela in 
conjunction with members of the Busi- 
ness Council for International Under- 
standing. Included in this group were 
Philip Morris International, Occiden- 
tal Petroleum, Raytheon, Shaheen, 
Mobil Oil, First National City Bank, 
General Motors, Grumman, PanAm 
World Airways, United Corporation, 
Sterling Drug, Exxon and St. Joe 
Minerals. 

David Lacey, Commercial Coordi- 
nator in the Office of Regional Eco- 
nomic Policy (ARA/ECP), visited 
Caracas, Bogota and Rio de Janeiro 
to assist in the preparation of the 
country commercial program. 

Robert H. Stern of ARA/ECP rep- 
resented the Bureau at a meeting of 
the Central Aviation Association held 
under FAA auspices in Miami, March 
24 and 25. 

Frank J. Devine, Director of the 
Office of North Coast Affairs (ARA/ 
NC), departed April 5 for Paris where 
he assisted the U.S. Delegation to the 
Preparatory Conference looking to- 
ward a Producer/Consumer Meeting 
on Energy. 

Henry P. Johnson, Deputy Director 
of ARA/NC, attended the Foreign 
Affairs Executive Seminar March 
10-28. 

George Falk visited Mexico City 
and Monterrey, Mexico, to review and 
finalize the country commercial pro- 
grams. 

John J. Mullin, Consul with the 
Commercial Section in Monterrey, 
visited the Department on consulta- 
tion. 

Ellen Shippy, Assistant Economic 
and Political Officer for Mexico, has 
transferred to the African Bureau to 
become Country Officer for Kenya/ 
Tanzania. 

Helen Lane, Special Consular Serv- 
ices, has transferred to the Office of 
Mexican Affairs to become Assistant 
Economic and Political Officer. 

Robert Rich, Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion in Port-of-Spain, called on ARA/ 
MGT during a brief visit to the De- 
partment in early May. 

F. Coleman Parrott, ARA Post Man- 
agement Officer, attended the Em- 
ployee-Management Relations Course 
April 6-11. 

Regina Marie Eltz reported for duty 
as Political Officer at the Brazil Desk 
on April 7, succeeding Alexander F. 
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Watson, who was transferred to the 
Bureau of Economic and Business 
Affairs on April 18. 


International 
Organization Affairs 


The annual IO Awards Ceremony 
was held on March 31 in the Main 
Conference Room of the Department. 
Assistant Secretary William B, Buffum 
presented awards to the following: 

William A. Jump Award Certifi- 
cate—Deputy Assistant Secretary Roy 
D. Morey. 

Superior Honor 
Cummins, IO/EX. 

Meritorious Honor Awards—David 
Cardwell, IO; Richard Hines, CMD; 
Jim Marshall, CMD; Bonnie McVey, 
UNP; Terri Miller, OIC; Catherine 
Odel, OIC; Maurice O’Neal, OIC; 
Barbara Sakamoto, IO/EX; Charles 
Schaller, UNP; and Mildred Zyvolo- 
ski, OIC. 

Length of Service Awards were 
presented to the following: 

Thirty years—Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary Robert O. Blake; Orren Cohil, 
Edward Mike, UCS; Clinton Ware, 
IO/EX; Sanford Menter, IO/EX; 
UCS; and Irene Warren, IO/EX. 

Twenty-five years—Paul Byrnes, 
AGR; Grace Glasgow, IO/EX; Bir- 
ney Stokes, CMD; and John Trevi- 
thick, SCT. 

Twenty years—Audrey Dix, CMD; 
Alan Neidle, IO/PPR; and Herbert 
Mitchell, OIC. 

Ten years—George Lane, IO/UN/ 
COR, and Lester van Buren, IO/EX. 

Ambassador Buffum was one of 
the speakers at the National Foreign 
Policy Conference co-sponsored by 
the American Council of Young Po- 
litical Leaders and the Department 
on April 14 and 15. He spoke on “The 
U.S. and the United Nations—A 
Re-assessment.” 

John Baker, Director, United Na- 
tions Political Affairs (UNP), spoke 
via telephone to international rela- 
tions students at Boise State Univer- 
sity on April 7. 

Frank Crawford, UNP, briefed 
members of the New Jersey World 
Federalists who were in the Depart- 
ment on April 4. 

Alan Neidle, Director, Policy Plan- 
ning and Reports Staff, spoke to 
members of the Harvard Law and 
Graduate Schools Republican Club 
on March 31. 

Ned E. Morris, Budgetary and Ad- 
ministrative Policy Staff, attended 
FSI’s Employee-Management Rela- 
tions course in mid-April. 

Paul J. Byrnes, Director, Agency 


Award—Sidney 
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HABITAT CONFERENCE—Enrique Penalosa, Secretary-General of the UN Conference 
on Human Settlements (Habitat), center, called on Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development Carla A. Hills to discuss the Habitat Conference, which will be held 
in Vancouver May 31-—June 11, 1976. Looking on is Stanley D. Schiff, 10/CH, 
Coordinator of U.S. Participation in the Conference, which will focus worldwide 
attention on problems of manmade environment—urban and rural. 


Directorate for Agriculture, served as 
Alternate Delegate to the Sixty-fifth 
Food and Agriculture Council meet- 
ing, March 10-14, and to the Twenty- 
seventh Intergovernmental Committee 
of the UN/FAO World Food Pro- 
gram which met March 17-25. Both 
meetings were held in Rome. 

Hugh W. Burrows, Office of Inter- 
national Conferences, served as Ad- 
ministrative Officer for the Prepara- 
tory Conference for the Producer- 
Consumer Energy Conference of the 
International Energy Agency, held in 
Paris April 7-15. 

Francis V. Gardner, OIC, has re- 
placed Alfred J. McGinness as Ad- 
ministrative Officer for the Law of 
the Sea Conference being held in 
Geneva. 


Unrtep States MIssIoN 
TO THE UNrTEep NATIONS 
Ambassador John Scali, U.S. Rep- 
resentative to the United Nations, at- 
tended the United Nations Congres- 
sional Seminar at Hilton Head Island, 
South Carolina, April 11-13. On 
April 4, Ambassador Scali addressed 
the Annual Briefing Conference for 
Corporate and Union Executives in 
Communications, sponsored by UN 
We Believe, at the U.S. Mission. 


Ambassador W. Tapley Bennett, 
Jr., Deputy U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations, addressed the Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce luncheon 
meeting in Lima, Peru, March 24, 
on the “Importance of UNIDO in 
Today’s Context.” On April 11, he 
spoke to the Denver Chapter of the 
UNA-USA at a luncheon at Inter- 
national House in Denver, and also 
delivered the keynote address to the 
University of Northern Colorado 
Model United Nations in Greeley, 
Colorado. 

On April 18, Ambassador Bennett 
addressed the meeting of the UNA- 
USA National United Nations Day 
Committee honoring the 1975 UN 
Day Chairman. He then addressed 
the UNA-USA National Convocation 
on the Thirtieth Anniversary of the 
United Nations in the General Assem- 
bly Hall of the United Nations. The 
Convocation theme was: “Negotia- 
ting a New World Order.” 

Ambassador Bennett did a short 
TV interview for Victoria Schultz of 
the Broadcasting Company of Finland 
on the role of the U.S. in the UN. 

Ambassador Barbara M. White, 
Alternate U.S. Representative for Spe- 
cial Political Affairs, also attended the 





GENEVA—Deputy Legal Adviser George H. Aldrich, second from ‘eft, head of the 
U.S. Delegation, speaks at the opening session of the Diplomatic Conference on 
Humanitarian Law Applicable in Armed Conflicts (Law of War) Feb. 3. The con- 
ference seeks to draft two new Protocols to the Geneva Conventions of 1949. Other 
U.S. delegates shown are Major George S. Prugh, left, Judge Advocate General of the 
Army; Frank A. Sieverts, Special Assistant to the Deputy Secretary for Prisioner of 
War and Missing in Action Matters; and Ronald J. Bettauer, right, Deputy Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Oceans, Environment, and Science. 


United Nations Congressional Seminar 
at Hilton Head Island. On April 17 
she participated in a panel discussion 
on “The Controversy at the UN: 
Current Attitudes and Future Trends” 
at the Plenary Meeting of the Bien- 
nial Convention of the UNA-USA 
at the New York Hilton Hotel. 

Laurence Garufi, Deputy Director 
of Public Affairs, addressed the Politi- 
cal Science Department from Marsh- 
all University, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, on March 25. On March 27 he 
briefed students from St. John’s Fisher 
College in Rochester, New York, and 
on April 3 he spoke to two groups, the 
Greater Des Moines UN Association 
and Union College from Cranford, 
New Jersey. 

On April 9, Mr. Garufi spoke to the 
Brookdale Community College from 
Lincroft, New Jersey, and on April 10 
briefed the U.S. Delegation to the 
United Nations Middle East Seminar 
from Parker High School in Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin. On April 17 he spoke 
to the Woman’s Club of Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, and the West-Windsor- 
Plainsboro High School Model United 
Nations from Princeton Junction, New 
Jersey. 

Robert Rosenstock, Adviser, Legal 
Affairs, attended the 12th Annual 
Mid-West Conference on World Af- 
fairs at Kearney State College in 
Kearney, Nebraska, April 7 and 8. 

On April 7 Lee Sanders and Staf- 
ford Mousky, Advisers for Economic 
and Social Affairs, spoke to the stu- 
dents from North Park College in Chi- 


cago during their annual trip to the 
United Nations to discuss the world 
food problem. 

James Baker, Adviser for Economic 
and Social Affairs, addressed the 
Chase Manhattan Bank International 
Banking UN Seminar on April 3. 

On April 17 Michael Bache, Ad- 
viser, International Organization Af- 
fairs, spoke to the Political Science 
Department of Upsala College from 
East Orange, New Jersey. 


Legal Adviser's Office 


Monroe Leigh, the Legal Adviser, 
accompanied Treasury Secretary Wil- 
liam Simon to Paris and Moscow for 
the meeting of the Joint Economic 
Committee and for other legal mat- 
ters, April 7-12. 

Mark B. Feldman, Deputy Legal 
Adviser, was the U.S. Delegate to the 
OECD Drafting Group Preparing a 
Code of Conduct on Transnational 
Enterprises in Paris April 3 and 4. 

Ambassador Richard D. Kearney, 
Member, International Law Commis- 
sion, was U.S. Representative to the 
8th Session of UNCITRAL in Geneva 
April 1-18 and attended the 54th 
Governing Council of UNIDROIT in 
Rome, April 21-25. 

Harold S. Russell, Assistant Legal 
Adviser, and David H. Small, Attor- 
ney Adviser, returned to Geneva in 
early April to serve on the U.S. Dele- 
gation to CSCE. Mr. Russell contin- 
ued on to Athens to assist in the U.S.- 
Greek Base Negotiations, April 25. 


Charles J. Pitman, Attorney Ad- 
viser, was U.S. Representative to the 
26th Session of the Legal Committee, 
IMCO, in London, April 7-11. Mr. 
Pitman was also in Canada for dis- 
cussions between the Canadian and 
USS. officials regarding a possible pipe- 
line agreement between the two coun- 
tries, April 2 and 3. 

Gerald A. Rosen, Attorney Adviser, 
was a member of the U.S. Delegation 
to the Fifth Meeting of the Governing 
Board of IEA, OECD, in Paris, March 
19 and 20; to the Preparatory Con- 
ference for a Producer-Consumer En- 
ergy Conference in Paris, April 7-12; 
to the Sixth meeting of the Governing 
Board, IEA, Paris, April 7-12; and to 
the Sixth Meeting of the Standing 
Group on Oil Markets, IEA, at Paris, 
April 16 and 17. 

H. Rowan Gaither, Attorney Ad- 
viser, served as Chairman of the US. 
Delegation and U.S. Representative 
for Extradition Treaty Negotiations at 
Buenos Aires and Santiago in late 
April and May. Christopher Blakes- 
ley, Attorney Adviser, was also a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Delegation to these 
negotiations. 

Franklin K. Willis, Attorney Ad- 
‘viser, was Chairman of the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the ICAO Legal Subcom- 
mittee Meeting on Revision of the 
Rome Convention, held at Montreal, 
April 8-23. He also was a member of 
the U.S. Delegation to the Working 
Group on Relationships between Gua- 
temala Protocol and Warsaw Conven- 
tion at Montreal, April 24 to May 1. 

Steven J. Burton, Attorney Adviser, 
joined the U.S. Delegation to the UN 
Law of the Sea Conference at Geneva 
on March 17 to serve until the Con- 
ference ended on May 10. Suzanne C. 
Hicks, secretary in L/OES, ‘also went 
to Geneva to serve with -the US. 
Delegation. 

Robert E. Dalton, Attorney Adviser, 
attended a meeting of the American 
Bar Foundation in Chicago on April 8. 

David H. Small, Attorney Adviser, 
was in Madrid to assist in the U.S.- 
Spanish Base Negotiations, March 31 
to April 4. 

K. Scott Gudgeon, Attorney Ad- 
viser, served as Counsel to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission’s Semi-an- 
nual Meeting in Washington, April 7- 
i. 

Michael D. Sandler, Attorney Ad- 
viser, joined L on April 16, and will 
serve as Special Assistant to the Legal 
Adviser. 

Thomas J. Ramsey, Attorney Ad- 
viser, joined L on April 21 and has 
been assigned to duty in L/M. 

O. Thomas Johnson, Special Assist- 
ant, resigned effective May 9 to pursue 
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his legal career with the firm of Cov- 
ington and Burling, Washington, D.C. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Alfred L. Ath- 
erton, Jr., and Francois Dickman, Di- 
rector, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Yemen, 
Aden, Gulf States (NEA/ARP), ac- 
companied Vice President Rockefeller 
during his visit to Saudi Arabia on 
March 26 and 27 to express the con- 
dolences of the American people upon 
the assassination of King Faisal and 
to meet with King Khalid and Crown 
Prince Fahd. 

Mr. Atherton briefed members of 
the American-Israel Public Affairs 
Committee on April 14. 

On April 16, Mr. Atherton partici- 
pated in a discussion on the Middle 
East with members of the Council on 
Foreign Relations in New York City. 

Mr. Atherton and Mr. Dickman 
addressed a seminar on the Middle 
East which was part of the National 
Foreign Policy Conference co-spon- 
sored by the Department and the 
American Council of Young Political 
Leaders. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Sidney 
Sober briefed Detroit executives in 
the Department March 25 on the 
business climate and political situa- 
tion in the Middle East. 

On March 27, Mr. Sober briefed 
the student body at the Air War Col- 
lege at Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Montgomery, Alabama, on “Strategic 
Appraisal: Middle East and the Per- 
sian Gulf.” Mr. Sober was accom- 
panied by NEA Public Affairs Adviser 
George Sherman. 

Mr. Sober was a U.S. delegate at 
the Oil Producer-Consumer Prepara- 
tory Conference which was held in 
Paris on April 7. Following the con- 
ference, Mr. Sober traveled to Lon- 
don where he consulted with British 
Foreign Office officials on the Persian 
Gulf and the Sub-continent. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Adolph 
Dubs addressed a luncheon meeting 
of the Mid-Atlantic Club in New 
York City on April 16. His topic was 
U.S. policy in the Middle East. 

Mr. Dickman of NEA/ARP spoke 
before the American-Arab Association 
for Commerce and Industry in New 
York City on April 8. His topic was 
“Business Prospects in the Arabian 
Peninsula.” 

Public Affairs Adviser Sherman pre- 
sented a general review of the Middle 
East situation to the Century Club of 
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North Hempstead, Long Island, at its 
dinner meeting at the Statler Hilton 
on April 16. 

Arnold Schifferdecker, Country Of- 
ficer for Afghanistan in Pakistan, Af- 
ghanistan and Bangladesh Affairs, 
spent April 7-11 in Omaha and Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, speaking to classes at 
the University of Nebraska and 
Creighton University on U.S. foreign 
policy toward South Asia. While in 
Omaha Mr. Schifferdecker met with 
Afghan Government officials and stu- 
dents at the Center for Afghanistan 
Studies. He was also interviewed by 
KYET-TV and KYET Radio on 
U.S. policy toward Afghanistan. 

Ambassadors Talcott W. Seelye, 
Tunisia; Thomas R. Pickering, Jor- 
dan; Richard Murphy, Syrian Arab 
Republic; Kenneth Keating, Israel; 
and Hermann F. Eilts, Arab Repub- 
lic of Egypt, consulted in the Depart- 
ment recently. 

Personnel from the field consulting 
in the Bureau included: Alan East- 
ham, assigned to Kathmandu as Con- 
sular Officer; Perry Linder, Adminis- 
trative Officer, assigned to Amman; 


Thomas Paolozzi, from Amman; A. 
Bruce Hemmings, assigned to Casa- 
blanca; Sidney Reeves, from Damas- 
cus; Edward B. Pohl, from Jidda, as- 
signed to Port-au-Prince; Mary Jane 
Williams, from Kabul; Edmund A. 
Bator, from Belgrade, assigned to Ku- 
wait; and Mark Hambley, from 
Sana’a, 


Oceans and International 


Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Dixy Lee Ray 
departed Washington, D.C., April 13 
for an extensive speaking tour of 
Europe. Dr. Ray lectured on “Nuclear 
Power” at the Technical University 
and discussed “Energy and Environ- 
ment” with the Environmental Pro- 
tection Council in Helsinki. In Copen- 
hagen, she addressed the AIF Inter- 
national Conference on “Nuclear 
Power Today and Tomorrow.” Dr. 
Ray met with government officials in 
London and Munich and returned to 
Washington, D.C., on April 26, 


JIDDA—Signing a Technical Cooperation Agreement between the United States and 
the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia in Riyadh on February 13 are U.S. Ambassador James 
E. Akins, right, and Saudi Arabian Minister of State for Finance Muhammad Aba 
Al-Khayl. At left is Eugene H. Bird, Counselor of Embassy for Economic Affairs. The 
agreement will allow the establishment of a permanent mechanism for the recruit- 
ment and placement of American experts and the training of Saudi Arabians in 
positions related to the Kingdom's developmental plans. 
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Deputy Assistant Secretary for En- 
vironmental and Population Affairs 
Christian A. Herter, Jr., conferred 
with the Canadian International De- 
velopment Agency in Ottawa on pop- 
ulation matters, March 31 to April 2. 

William M. Taft, III, OES, was 
the Bureau representative to the In- 
ternational Working Group Meeting 
of the UN Committee on Science and 
Technology for Development, held at 
the United Nations in New York 
City, April 20-26. 

William L. Sullivan, Jr., Program 
Coordinator for the Offices of Marine 
Science and Ocean Affairs and Fish- 
eries Affairs attended the Offshore 
Technology Conference in Houston, 
May 4-8, where he participated on a 
panel on the Law of the Sea. 

Dr. Leo S. Packer, Director of the 
Office of Technology Policy and Space 
Affairs (OES/SCI/SA), attended the 
Research and Development Marketing 
Interface Committee Meeting on 
Technology Transfer, held in Chicago, 
April 13 and 14. 

Donald A. Vogt, OES/SCI/SA, 
attended the Outer Space Commit- 
tee’s Scientific and Technical Sub- 
committee Meeting in New York, 
April 21-23 and April 28 and 29. 

Donald R. King, Office of Environ- 
mental Affairs, consulted with officials 
on the United Nations Environmen- 
tal Program (UNEP) Mediterranean 
Meeting in Geneva and continued on 
to Nairobi for the Third Governing 


Council Meeting of UNEP, April 7 
to May 3. 

James Sampas, Office of Soviet and 
Eastern European Science and Tech- 
nology Programs, attended the CCMS 
(Committee for the Challenges of 
Modern Society) meeting and con- 
sulted with NATO International Sec- 
retariat in Brussels, April 5-16. 

Mary Haselton, Office of Popula- 
tion Affairs, attended the conference 
on the Development and Functioning 
of Family Planning Programs in Latin 
America, held at Airlie House, April 
7-10. She also traveled to Caracas, 
Bogota, Rio de Janeiro and Brasilia 
for consultations with local officials 
on population policy and programs, 
Aprl 26 to May 18. 

Janice K. Barnes, Office of Marine 
Science and Ocean Affairs, conferred 
with officials in Copenhagen on Soviet 
affairs en route to Moscow for bilat- 
eral discussions with Soviet officials, 
May 22 to June 7. 


Public Affairs 


Ambassador John E. Reinhardt has 
assumed his duties of Assistant Secre- 
tary for Public Affairs. He was sworn 
in during a ceremony in the Benjamin 
Franklin Room on April 22. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
D. Blair, Jr., spoke to the Dallas As- 
sembly Seminar on April 10 at Tan- 
glewood, Lake Texoma, Texas. 

On April 5 Deputy Assistant Sec- 


retary Virginia Allan spoke to the 
Mini-Congress of the Colorado Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs in Denver, Colorado, 
and on April 12 to the Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society in Tucson, Arizona, 
on “International Women’s Year and 
You.” 

Approximately 100 regional “Great 
Decisions” coordinators and national 
officers of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation visited the Department of 
State on April 8 as part of the FPA’s 
annual national conference, held in 
Washington April 6-10. The program, 
which was coordinated by Joan Col- 
bert of the Conferences and Seminars 
Division, featured FPA presentations 
and discussion sessions on a number 
of key foreign policy issues. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Charles 
H. Bray welcomed the conference 
participants to the Department. Win- 
ston Lord, Director of the Policy 
Planning Staff, delivered the keynote 
address which dealt with overall U.S. 
foreign policy objectives. 

Appearing on “The World Food 
Problem” panel at the conference 
were Andrew J. Mair, Coordinator, 
Office of Food for Peace, AID, and 
James A. Placke, Director, Office of 
Food Policy and Programs, EB Bu- 
reau. Participating in a panel on 
“Controlling Nuclear Weapons” were 
Dr. Paul Wolfowitz, Special Assist- 
ant for Projects, Office of the Direc- 
tor, ACDA, and Edward M. Ifft, 
Politico-Military Officer, PM Bureau. 


WASHINGTON—Receiving Length of Service Awards at a ceremony held in the office of the Director General of the Foreign 
Service were, from left in front row, John R. Contee, 30 years; Barnett B. Lester, 35; Annie W. Smith, 30; and Frances T. 
Bourne, 30. In the back row, from left, are Larue H. Velott, 10; Richard R. Massey, 20; Charlies R. Bowers, 10; Lambert 
Heyniger, 20; Richard D. Nethercut, 20; Gilbert H. Sheinbaum, 20; and Margaret M. Cooney, 30. 
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THE HAGUE—International Grandmaster Lubovic Kavalek demonstrates that diplomacy is sometimes a game of chess. At the 
invitation of Ambassador Kingdon Gould, Jr., Mr. Kavalek recently played a demonstration match of ten simultaneous games at 
the Gould residence. Eight of the players were members of The Hague’s Discendo Discimus Chess Club and held ratings 
equivalent to National Masters. Ambassador Blomstedt of Finland and Ambassador Gould rounded out Kavalek’s opposition. 
Here Mr. Kavalek, standing left of center, is about to move against Ambassador Blomstedt, while Ambassador Gould ponders 
his next move in the corner (near the lamp). Mr. Kavalek was in the Netherlands to participate in the annual Wijk-aan-Zee 
Tournament sponsored by the Hoogovens Steel Foundry. 


A session on “Our Changing World 
Economy” and “Oil States of the 
Persian Gulf” featured Ruth Gold, 
Special Assistant to the Assistant Sec- 
retary, EB, and Quincey Lumsden, 
Jr., Country Officer, Arabian Penin- 
sula Affairs, NEA. Martha Mautner, 
Chief, Soviet Division, INR Bureau, 
and Mark Garrison, Director, Office 
of Soviet Union Affairs, EUR Bureau, 
participated in a discussion on “The 
Soviet Union Today.” 

An “Oceans and the Seabed” panel 
involved William L. Sullivan, Jr., 
Coordinator of Oceans and Fisheries 
Affairs, OES, and Otho E. Eskin, 
Staff Director, NSC Interagency Task 
Force on the Law of the Sea. 

More than 300 invitees attended 
the national foreign policy conference 
for young political leaders, held in the 
Department April 14 and 15 in co- 
operation with the American Council 
of Young Political Leaders. Woods 
Vest of the Conferences and Seminars 
Division was conference manager for 
the meeting. 

Appearing on the first day’s pro- 
gram were Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Blair; Assistant Secretary Arthur A. 
Hartman, EUR; Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Paul H. Boeker, EB; Assist- 
ant Secretary William B. Buffum, IO; 
Public Affairs Adviser Morton Smith, 
EA; Deputy Assistant Secretary Julius 
L. Katz, EB; Mr. Mair of Food for 
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Peace, AID; and Philander P. Clax- 
ton, Jr., of the Office of Population 
Affairs. 

The second day’s program consisted 
of smaller seminar discussions involv- 
ing Mr. Boeker; Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Maynard W. Glitman, EB; 
NEA Assistant Secretary Alfred L. 
Atherton; Francois M. Dickman, 
NEA; ARA Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary William H. Luers; Richard J. 
Bloomfield, Rudy V. Fimbres, Francis 
J. McNeil of ARA; Deputy Assistant 
Secretary John A. Armitage and 
Nicholas Andrews, EUR; Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary William H. Gley- 
steen, Ammon Bartley and Oscar 
Armstrong, EA; and Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Edward W. Mulcahy, Paul 
O'Neill, Jr. and Wendell Coote of AF. 

Conferees were honored at a recep- 
tion in the Diplomatic Reception Area 
of the Department following the first 
day’s program. 

Daniel Brown, Director of the 
Freedom of Information Staff (FOI), 
has been reassigned to USIA as Chief 
of the Executive Secretariat. He was 
succeeded in FOI by Barbara Ennis, 
formerly Chief of the Public Corre- 
spondence Division. 

Constance Dunaway was the fea- 
tured speaker at the luncheon meet- 
ing of the Cleveland Council on 
World Affairs on April 14. 


Two Scholar-Diplomat Seminars 


were held during April. Twelve schol- 
ars specializing in European Affairs 
participated in the first, held the week 
of April 7-11. The Bureau of Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs co-hosted 
a seminar for nine economics scholars 
during the week of April 14-18. Pro- 
gram coordinators for the seminars 
were Milan Jerebek, EUR/P, and W. 
Colton Hand, EB, working with 
Marie Bland of PA/PP. 

On March 18, Debbie Cornelius of 
the Public Correspondence Division 
conducted a briefing on general for- 
eign policy for a group of high school 
students from West Virginia, Mary- 
land and D.C., here under the spon- 
sorship of the Church of the Brethren. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Loren E. Lawrence, former Deputy 
Director of Personnel for Manage- 
ment, has replaced Thomas M. Reck- 
nagel as Deputy Administrator, SCA. 
Mr. Recknagel, who recently retired 
from the Foreign Service, was feted at 
a farewell luncheon held on April 28. 

Leonard F. Walentynowicz, Admin- 
istrator of SCA, and Mr. Lawrence 
recently traveled to several South 
American countries to consult with 
Post officials on consular matters. Posts 
visited included Bogota, Caracas, Port- 





of-Spain, Bridgetown, Kingston, Port- 
au-Prince and Santo Domingo. Be- 
cause of pressing business in the De- 
partment, Mr. Walentynowicz had to 
conclude his travel after arriving at 
Port-au-Prince and Mr. Lawrence 
completed the remainder of the jour- 
ney alone. 

Mr. Lawrence spoke on behalf of 
Mr. Walentynowicz at the Annual 
American Immigration and Citizen- 
ship Conference held on April 18 in 
New York. Julio J. Arias, Director, 
Visa Office (VO), also attended the 
Conference. 

Frank J. Walters was honored at a 
retirement luncheon held by VO em- 
ployees on April 25. Replacing Mr. 
Walters as Chief of VO’s Accredita- 
tion and Issuance Branch is Rudolph 
L. Rivera from Guayaquil. 

Josiah H. Brownell and Robert C. 
Stebbins of VO are at FSI in prepara- 
tion for their new assignments to 
Santiago and Kuala Lumpur, respec- 
tively. Also transferring from VO is 
Oceania V. Dorsey, to BF/FS. 

Alta Fowler, Chief, Federal Benefits 
Unit, Special Consular Services 
(SCS), consulted with Veterans Ad- 
ministration officials in Baltimore on 
April 18. 

Willie Green and Charles Anderson 
have departed SCS for new assign- 
ments to Jidda and Hong Kong, re- 
spectively. 

SCS emplovees attending classes at 
FSI include Lillian P. Mullin and 
Ms. Fowler, both participating in the 
Instructors’ Methodology Seminar. 

Foreign Service officers consulting 
with the Passport Office, VO and SCS 
included: Alice Straub, Ottawa to 
Stuttgart: Richard W. Hoover, 
Prague: Thomas J. Rice. New Delhi 
to Bordeaux: W. Alan Roy, INR to 
Belfast; Ward C. Christensen. Tehran; 
Marjorie M. D>-sombre, Montreal; 
Timberlake Foster. Osaka-Kobe: Al- 
fred Gonzales, Manila: Willie J. Green, 
Jidda: Mark Hambley, Sana’a; Mi- 
chael L. Hancock, Stockholm to Te- 
gucigalpa; Sarah Horsev, Port-of- 
Spain; Catherine M. Hurley, Santo 
Domingo to London: Nancy A. Mc- 
Kee, Manila to Mexico City; W. 
Douglas McLain, Jr., Asuncion to Cal- 
gary; Constance M. Rush, Port-au- 
Prince; Kent Wiedemann, Poznan; 
John E. Williams, Buenos Aires to 
Auckland; Frederick Cook, Douala 
to Guavaquil; Norman Alexander, 
Seville; Murrow B. Morris, Lima to 
Port-au-Prince; Louis Goelz, Nuevo 
Laredo; and Robert Biddle, Mel- 
bourne. 
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Over 60 Courses Available After Hours 


More than 60 college-level courses 
will be offered in 31 downtown Federal 
buildings in Washington this summer 
through the Federal After-Hours Edu- 
cation Program. 

The College of General Studies, The 
George Washington University, is of- 
fering undergraduate and graduate 
courses leading to degrees of Associate 
in Arts, Bachelor of General Studies, 
Bachelor of Science in Administration, 


| F.S. Promotions | 


The following Foreign Service Staff 
personnel have been promoted: 


Class 9 to Class 8 

Amy E. Beers, Ankara; Donald G. 
Bowker, Brussels; Eileen P, Brymer, 
Buenos Aires; Doreen A. Brzuszkie- 
wicz, A/OC; Janice M. Bywaters, 
Georgetown; Kathleen Delauder, 
Tokyo; Edward W. Fitzgerald, Jr., 
Bonn; Jane A. Florence, Dar es Sa- 
laam; Janet R. Gage, Sao Paulo; 
Charles A. Lynde, New Delhi; 
George L. McCumber, Geneva; Mi- 
chel M. Moreau, Paris; Lawrence I. 
Munro, Managua; Anita Navarra, 
Paris; Anne M. O’Brien, New Delhi; 
Karel J. Patterson, Manila; Ingrid 
E. Pfanzelt, Kigali; Phyllis Y. 
Quandt, Islamabad; Marguerite O. 
Sanders, Tehran; Nancy A. Shalett, 
San Salvador; Margaret E. Tracey, 
London. 


Class 10 to Class 9 

Suzanne Alexander, Oslo; Chris- 
tine M. Brenkus, Addis Ababa; Anita 
C. Crocus, Buenos Aires; Antoinette 
Getze, Tel Aviv; Kathleen M. Han- 
ser, Rabat; Cynthia L. Snader, Lima; 
Sharon M. Zaferin, Ankara; Sandra 
A. Zyrkowski, Monrovia. 


Investigators Association 
Seeks New Members 


The Association of Federal Investi- 
gators is seeking new members. 

A national, non-profit professional 
association, AFI holds regular lunch- 
eon meetings, annual seminars and 
awards dinners. It has assumed a role 
of leadership in representing the views 
of agents and investigators on the is- 
sues. 

For information and applications, 
call the National Office, Association of 
Federal Investigators, (202) 347-5500, 
or write to AFI at 815 15th Street, 
N.W., Suite 825, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 


BUY SAVINGS BONDS 


and Master of Science in Administra- 
tion. 

Tuition is $70 a semester hour and 
all courses are three semester hours. 
This compares with $94 a semester 
hour for courses taken on the George 
Washington University campus. 

The Government Employees Train- 
ing Act of 1958 gives Federal agencies 
broad authority to pay all tuition costs 
and other fees if courses to be taken 
are related to present or anticipated 
job requirements. 

Additional information regarding 
the summer program may be obtained 
from Robert W. Stewart, Jr., Field Rep- 
resentative, College of General Studies, 
Room 24, The George Washington 
University, 706 20th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006, (202) 676- 
7018. 


Twenty-Eight Employees 
Awarded Salary Increases 


Twenty-eight Department employ- 
ees were awarded high quality in- 
creases recently. They are: 

Bobbie J. Vaughn, A/OPR/ST; 
Ula Tonkin, SCA/PPT; Edward W. 
Gallagher, SCA/PPT; Thelma L. 
Warren, EB/ITP/EWT; Sybil N. 
Garrett, EB/IFD; George O. Wilcox, 
A/OC/T; Mary P. Brown, A/OC/T; 
Paul D. Robinson, A/OC/T; James 
E. Young, A/FBO; Cecelia A. Cooper, 
A/OC/P; Katherine Allen, USUN; 
Bernice T. Fields, ISO; Howard W. 
Mayo, ISO; Martha M. Pickens, 
SCA/PPT; Brenda H. Jackson, SCA/ 
PPT; 

Delores M. Gray, SCA/PPT; Flor- 
ence R. Ellis, SCA/PPT; Marilyn M. 
Robinson, AF/W; Jerome W. Morri- 
son, A/FBO; Joanne B. Healey, 
A/SY/E; Audrey T. Johnson, CU/ 
IVP; Hector J. LeBlanc, CU/IVP/ 
RC; David Scott, CU/IVP/RC; Jo- 
seph W. Rose, CU/FS; Robert R. 
Rosenstock, USUN; Clyde R. Moore, 
IBC; Rudolf Mitchell, A/FBO; and 
Winifred S. Cook, SCA/PPT. 

During the same period, Meritori- 
ous service increases were presented to 
the following 15 employees: 

William E. Ball, Calcutta; Flora M. 
Teti, EA/EX; Helene E. Barcori, 
A/SY; Marlene G. Zietlow, Moscow; 
Herman H. Franke, BF/FS; Gene- 
vieve C. Maxwell, IO/EX; Doreen L. 
Reynolds, ARA; Ronald J. Ferris, 
O/ISO; Charles E. Nichols, A/OC/ 
PE; Hal R. Hutson, A/OC/PE; Roger 
W. Wallace, S/CPR; Warren E. Lit- 
trell, Jr., S/S-EX; Arvid Mynatt, P; 
Patricia Mulhall, NEA/EX; Susan 
M. Woolley, Stuttgart. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Anderson, Gary I., Manila 
Banks, Anita D., JOC 

Berry, Ann R., JOC 

Brouillard, Keith D., Tokyo 
Carter, Royal, PER/REM/BEX 
Ciement, Kathryn A., Brussels 
Couture, Carol A., Paris 
Cunningham, James B., JOC 
Dominick, Peter H., Bern 
Donovan, Thomas L., Mogadiscio 
Douglas, Gilbert, |SO/SDP 
Eisenbraun, Stephen E., JOC 
Fairley, E. Lee, CU/PC 

Feeney, John J., JOC 

Ferreira, Allen D., DG/MED/CD 
Gerdon, Kathleen M., Stockholm 
Greene, Richard, Bujumbura 
Harris, George S., INR/RNA/RA 
Herrmann, George S., A/SY/T 
Hyde, Albert C., JOC 

Jones, Teresa M., Warsaw 
Joyce, James G., Jr., Mexico, D.F. 
Kennedy, Laura E., JOC 

Krause, Lawrence J., London 
Lancaster, Anne C., A/OPR/GS 
Lebedev, Gregori, SCA 

Lorah, Gene C., Saigon 

Marine, Michael W., JOC 
McDade, Daniel J., JOC 
McKelvey, Larry H., Dacca 
Miller, Loretta M., Rio de Janeiro 
Millet, Caroline D., CU/ARTS 
Moore, Karen R., JOC 

Nemeth, Robert J., JOC 

Noss, John F., JOC 

O’Donnell, Edward B., JOC 
Paradis, Douglas E., JOC 
Pascua, Gerard R., JOC 
Patterson, Charles N., Jr., JOC 
Prior, William H., JOC 

Ramos, Albert L., Santiago 
Ripley, Anthony, London 
Robinson, Kathryn Dee, JOC 
Runckel, Christopher W., JOC 
Ruppert, Annamarie, Lima 
Sabol, Mary J., Athens 

Sguera, Stephanie, Lusaka 
Schultz, V. Lorraine, Panama City 
Sledge, Joseph H., A/SY/I 
Snell, Terry R., JOC 

Watkins, Richard G., JOC 
Zapoli, Gerald E., Lisbon 


TRANSFERS 


Acquavella, Joseph F., Niamey to Peking 
Alexander, Norman, Jr., Mexico, D.F. to 
Asmara 
Allegro, James, Wellington’ to Guayaquil 
Allen, Catherine C., Nha Trang to San’a 
Ballou, Christopher H., Hong Kong to 
Peking 
Bieha, C. Thomas, EA/ROC to Tokyo 
Boswell, Eric J., Dakar to S/S-O 
Bova, Michele M., San Jose to ARA/CEN 
Bowe, Marian D., Nicosia to EUR 
Burke, Miriam V., Tel Aviv to NEA 
Button, Richard G., Brazil to Nigeria 
Carmichael, Peggy R., Pretoria to Jakarta 
oe David J., Phnom Penh to EA/ 


N 
Chapman, Richard E., A/OC, Manila 
Christensen, Ward Lee, EUR to Tehran 
Cleveland, Richard A., Geneva to 10 
Coller, Sharlotte A., Vientiane to Brasilia 
Dewire, Evan Leigh, A/SY/I to Peking 
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Diamanti, Walker A., Abidjan to AF 
Donegan, Patsy Lee, CU/IVP/RC to Ran- 


goon 

Einik, M. Michael, Brasilia to San Jose 

Francis, Albert A., Danang to EA/NOC 

French, Dorothy E., Sofia to Stockholm 

German, Robert K., Berlin to Bonn 

Girsch, Genevieve M., Singapore to Lima 

Graef, P. Lance, 10/OIC to Geneva 

Grooms, Carlton C., Athens, A/OC 

Hacking, Carol L., Paris to Fort-de-France 

Halterman, Rachel, Bangkok to 
INR/DDR/RAA 

Hancock, Michael L., Stockholm to Tegu- 
cigalpa 

Harrison, Cynthia A., Brasilia to ARA 

Hasenkamp, Caroline M., Rabat to 
Jakarta 

Hatala, Stella G., Vientiane to Bangkok 

Hicks, Reppard D., Canberra to EA/NOC 

a Michael M., Kho:zramshahr to 

Hudkins, Hugh A., Monrovia to Santo 
Domingo 

Hutson, Hal R., A/OC/PE to Saigon 

Ingold, Elizabeth J., JOC to Tehran 

Klotzbach, Lester W., Bangkok to 
Asmara 

Kratzer, Myron B., Tokyo to OES/SCI 

Kyte, Clarence O., Jr., Singapore to 
Kabul 

Lee, Edward Leo, ll, A/SY/E&T to 
Nicosia 

Lee, Brenda F., AF/EX to Dakar 

Levesque, Gerard J., EA/EX to Peking 

Lineberry, Elmer C., Jr., New Delhi to 
New Delhi 

Lo Conte, Fortunata M., San Jose to 
EA/VN 

Long, Nancy L., Monrovia to AF 

MacNeil, Nicholas C. H., Danang to 
EA/NOC 


/ 
Malesic, Anthony W., Vientiane to 
Conakry 
Martinell, Roger D., ARA to Istanbul 
McAuliffe, Eugene V., Brussels to 
Budapest 
McCloskey, Robert J., S/AL to H 


McKee, Nan 
McWilliams, 
Trang 
Mendoza, Nicacio, Saigon to A/OC/PE 

Mickens, Andrew J., Jr., Helsinki to 
Phnom Penh 

Milliren, Thomas F., Abidjan to Vientiane 

Montagne, Elizabeth A., Danang to 
Saigon 

—- Lorraine M., Paris to Mexico, 


A., Manila to Mexico, D.F. 
dmund F., Jr., JOC to Nha 


Morris, Henrietta, London to Peking 

Motch, Joan F., Paris to Brasilia 

Muszynska, Lavona, EA/K to N’Djamena 

Newberg, Steven M., Vienna to 
Tegucigalpa 

Newnham, Edward A., Vienna to 
Paramaribo 

Noren, Helen J., Hong Kong to Phnom 


Penh 
Olson, Robert K., Rome to MC 


SIGN UP 


FOR 
U.S. Savings Bonds 


Save 


Peterson, Robert D., Peking to A/OC 
Price, Norma J., Santiago to Guatemala 
Pudschun, Jerrilynn, Jerusalem to 


CU/YSS 
Raba, Mary Elizabeth, Lusaka to Kuala 
Lumpur , 
Randall, Lois G., Rangoon to New Delhi 
Rhodes, Patricia K., M/FSI/LT to Algiers 
Richtmyer, Priscilla K., Brasilia to 
A/SY/EX 
Riordan, Jerris Kathleen, Kinshasa to 
Seen La Paz to Toky 
nz, ., La Paz to Tokyo 
Saunders, Dorothy M., Madrid to EUR 
Schmoeger, Thomas M., Frankfurt to 
Bangkok 
Shurtleff, Leonard G., Nouakchott to 
Bogota 
Smith, David R., EA to Jakarta 
Soares, Michael F., Gaborone to Tokyo 
Sorensen, John E., Lagos to Kaduna 
Stabler, Wells, EUR to Madrid 
Story, Daniel E., Saigon to Manila 
Strong, Evalyn M., Bien Hoa to Ankara 
Surprise, Robert J., Bamako to 
Melbourne 
Tisak, M. Susan, Dakar to Rio de Janeiro 
Veler, Annette L., Frankfurt to San 
Salvador 
Warner, Pamela D., The Hague to S/S-S 
Warrick, James M., AF to Dakar 
Weatherford, William O., Conakry to 
Rio de Janeiro 
Weaver, Alice M., Karachi to Guatemala 
White, Frances W. D., Warsaw to Bien 


Hoa 
Winter, Elaine C., Addis Ababa to 
Vientiane 
Young, Jennie B., Saigon to EA/NOC 
Zietiow, Marlene G., Warsaw to Moscow 


RETIREMENTS 


Gonzalez, Julio B., Mexico, D.F. 
Martin, Marcia L., AF 

Watson, Zetta J., PER/CA/TL 
Wirth, Mary B., Lima 


RESIGNATIONS 


Abreu, Abelardo J., Asmara 
Bower, Thomas E., M/FSI 
Clancy, Claire A., Bangkok 

Diaz, Vicki G., Bogota 

Dougall, G. M. Richardson, PA/HO 
Dunn, Faye E., Pretoria 

Estock, Agnes U., EUR/IB 

Ford, Joyce K., Tel Aviv 
Goldfine, Patricia K., Freetown 
Hull, Dayton W., 10/SEC/UNBAP 
Humes, John Portner, Vienna 
Kerrigan, William M., CA/FS/E-C 
King, Frances M., EA 

Lamb, Anthony B., Krakow 
Maffei, Harriet L., Maseru 
McClintock, Robert, Caracas - 
McElroy, William G., M/EEO 
Miller, Paul A., Palermo 

Moran, Lawrence J., Sydney 
Ray, John E., Jr., Geneva 
Reuther, Nancy Ann, Santiago 
Rose, Marilyn B., Caracas 
Smith, James A., LWOP 
Springer, Florence P., DG/EM 
Tremblay, Theodore A., PM/DOD/DP 
Vandivier, Philip F., Wellington 
Walters, John Jr., Brussels 
Williams, Mary Jane, Kabul 





HRSONNG / Ovi Service 


PROMOTIONS 


GS-16 
William E. Duggan, SCA/PPT. 


GS-13 


John P. Carroll, A/OPR/VS; William 
M. McQuade, L/T; Andre M. Surena, 
L/UNA. 


GS-11 
Winifred S. Cook, SCA/PPT; Joseph J. 
Fagan, A/OC/T; Sherman T. Smith, Jr., 
ISO/SDP. 


GS-9 


Alice O. Almand, EA; Bernhard Dot- 
son, BF/FS/AD/AA; Vivian H. Dove, 
S/S-l; Candi Rose Fernandez, NEA; 
Thayal F. Halli, EA; Abigail Adams Jen- 
kins, SCA/PPT; Joseph E. Johnson, Jr., 
SCAP/PPT; Linda H. Kingman, SCA/ 
PPT; Robert Law, Jr., A/OC/T; Sherwood 
E. Lucas, A/OC/T; William B. Sloan, 
A/OC/T; M. Christine Vick, S. 


GS-8 


Barbara Ann Labrie, EUR/SOV; Wil- 
liam R. West, A/OC/P. 


GS-7 


Carol A. Brown, EUR/NE; David L. 
Dunnigan, SCA/PPT; Valerie Frank, EUR/ 
SE; Olympia S. Gaillot, S/NM; Harriet 
C. Jones, INR/XR/RCM; Caron L. Kline, 
SCA/VO; John R. Krause, Jr., SCA/PPT; 
David A. Lipscomb, A/SY/EX; Theresa 
M. McNally, SCA/PPT; James C. Murray, 
SCA/PPT; Janice Marie Neal, EB/OCA/ 
BR; Eileen H. O’Kane, SCA/PPT; Gary S. 
Roach, SCA/PPT; Rosemarie T. P. Smith, 
A/FBO; Alice A. Stevens, SCA/PPT; Sam- 
uel Wallach, SCA/PPT. 


GS-6 


Sherry G. Bell, A/FBO/BDC; Sheila J. 
Brandford, EA/EP; Norma A. Cerutti, 
A/SY/1; Harriet Ann Cronin, A/SY/I; 
Carole E. Doster, INR/DFR/RGE; Sophia 
Gastich, SCA/PPT; Talaya G. Gilmore, 
INR/RSE/ER; Sheron Harris, FADRC/ 
PBR; Pamela J. Jesswein, CU/EX; Jean 
A. Johnson, CU/AF; Mary A. Jones, CU; 
Eileen M. Keeler, PER/REM/EMP; Anda 
Lidums, S/S-S; Annette B. Madden, SCA/ 
PPT; Barbara J. Moore, PER/MGT/OS; 
Ann J. Moran, INR/XR/RS; Michele J. 
Randazzo, OES/EX; Bobby H. Thurston, 
CU/EX/AD; Carrie E. Tyler, FADRC/PBR; 
Nancy E. Wright, CU/IVP. 


GS-5 

Leah M. Anderson, SCA/PPT; John A. 
Bentel, S/S-I; Caria V. Coleman, SCA/ 
PPT; Maryko S. Deemer, M/FSI; Robert 
W. Dry, SCA/PPT; Jeanette Easley, SCA/ 
PPT; Karen T. Gardner, PA/PP/S; Sandra 
Jo Gaston, SCA/PPT; Judith E. Graznak, 
CU/PC; Louise A. Luca, A/SY/I; Wini- 
fred C. Marron, SCA/PPT; Alma G. Mar- 
tell, SCA/PPT; Daniel Terence Mcle, 
S/S-l; Patricia R. Micker, EB/OT/TA; 
Saundra E. Miles, SCA/PPT; Linda J. 
Moore, OES/EX; Shelia K. Moyer, BF/FS; 
Jillayne A. Olsen, A/SY/l; Sharon Kay 
Overmyer, A/SY/DO; Penny D. Polsemen, 
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A/SY/\t; Battie H. Stewart, SCA/PPT; 
William L. Ticknor, S/S-O. 


GS-4 

Barbara Ann Bilinski, A/SY/1; Amparo 
P. Boggs, SCA/VO; Wanda Marrs Bow- 
lus, SCA/PPT; Barbara J. Brown, SCA/ 
PPT/SB; Rita C. Flaherty, SCA/PPT; 
Wonda D. Hodge, SCA/VO; Barbara K. 
Lee, A/SY/l; Warren Mitchell, PER/ 
REM/EMP; Carol J. Poole, PER/MGT/ 
RET; Edith R. Salser, EB/ITP/EWT; 
Diane M. Seden, BF/FS/FD/P; Vera L. 
Smith, SCA/PPT; Valerie F. Thomasson, 
SCA/PPT; Portia Faye Tyler, FADRC/RR; 
Esther T. West, DG/MED/EX. 


GS-3 
Alejandro J. Arrivas, SCA/PPT; Ethel 
H. Chase, SCA/PPT; Iris M. Day, EUR/ 
SOV; Nancy Alice Meyer, A/OPR/ST; 
Suzanne R. Ratterree, SCA/PPT; Richard 
A. Williams, A/OC/T. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Alvarez, Pedro Miguel, M/FSI 
Arismendi, Manuel, A/OC/P 
Beverly, Kathryn, A&CP 

Browne, Lind A., SCA/PPT 
Canadas, Rodrigo E., M/FSI 
Carroll, Gail S., SCA/PPT 

Duhart, Frances I., SCA/PPT 
Duncan, Thomas E., A/OC/P 
Faber, Doris E., EUR/NE 

Frank, Irving M., SCA/PPT 
Gaviria, Gladys, M/FSI 

Gordan, Rose S., SCA/PPT 
Graham, Thomas M., SCA/PPT 
Hamilton, Olivette M., SCA/PPT/AB 
Hampton, Shirley E., AF/E 
Jackson, Henry S., Jr., SCA/PPT 
Jones, Doria J., BF/FS/AD/AA 
Kane, Marie M., SCA/PPT 
Keaton, Sandra H., SCA/PPT 
Keith, Rajinder K., M/FSI 
Krisman, Lana M., SCA/PPT 
Legg, Frances B., A&CP 

Levin, Lily Lee, M/FSI 

Marwaha, Mohinder Singh, M/FSI 
Matteson, Janet K., SCA/PPT/AB 
Medina, Joel, Jr., SCA/PPT 
Mintzer, Paul, SCA/PPT 

Nowlin, Jarrell Lee, A/OC/P 


ROME—Ambassador John A. Volpe, left, 
presents a Meritorious Honor Award 
with his congratulations to Communi- 
cations & Records Officer Joe T. Sting. 


O'Mara, Martin J., Jr., SCA/PPT 
O’Brien, Mary K., A&CP 
Osborn, Ronald E., A/OC/P 
Osborne, Shirley P., SCA/PPT 
Penzarella, Jeanne A., SCA/PPT 
Perkins, Beverly A., SCA/PPT/AB 
Perry, Deborah L., EUR/NE 
Poston, Joyce A., SCA/PPT/AB 
Real, Marcoantonio, M/FSI 
Russell, Marjorie J., SCA/PPT 
Russell, Viviane L., M/FSI 
Schroeder, Richard L., SCA/PPT 
Shamp, Anne L., A/OS 

Thomas, Velma Jean, EB/OFP/FPO 
Tripodi, Malisa Adriana; M/FSI 
Varner, John W., SCA/PPT 
Velez, Francoise E., M/FSI 

Vitt, James M., SCA/PPT 
Wilson, Cariton L., A/OC/P 
Wingate, Blanca Victoria, M/FSI 
Wyllie, Marylann, INR/RES/SOV 
Yutzey, Viona J., A&CP 

Zyiman, Jon G., SCA/PPT 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Blackburn, Martha J., EUR/SE to 
OES/OFA 

Browning, Sherry L., A&CP to A/SY/EX 

Coleman, Alvin L., PER/MGT/EX to 
M/FS 

Countz, Sheila Y., A/OC/P to 
PER/MGT/OS 

Harris, Christine M., A&CP to CU/EE 

Hawkins, Charles H., A/OC/P to S/S 

Pavlick, Carol Ann, A&CP to EA/K 

Reid, Lillie P., INR/XR/RCM to S/P 

Thomas, Vicki L., A&CP to EUR/SOV 

Vanderlyke, Joan L., PM to L/EB 

Wroblewski, Mary Rose, A&CP to 
EB/ORF/FSE 


RETIREMENTS 


Brinkman, Catherine S., INR/RCI/RC 
Difrank, Virginia M., S/IG 

Donohue, Ursula S., SCA/PPT 
Glenney, Harriet L,, SCA/VO 

Nilsen, Syivia E., L/T 

Tepa, Jane Helen, S/CPR 

Ulbrich, Ruth M., INR/RCI/RC 


RESIGNATIONS 


Abarbanel, Joel |., LWOP 
Baugher, Mary Jane, BF/FS/AD/AA 
Bourne, Sarah P., EA/EX 
Bowen, Monica Menghi, LWOP 
Cerio, Anita, M/FSI 
Chambers, Lillian E., SCA/PPT 
Chin, Cecilia H., IGA 
De Fabritiis, Gerardo, LWOP 
Douangpanya, Khampane, M/FSI 
Douangpanya, Syamphone, M/FSI 
Duncan, Alphonso D., CU/EX/AD 
Ea, Hong, M/FSI 
Espy, Margaret S., SCA/PPT 
German, Tarry Lee, EB/IFD/OMA 
Gibson, Elsworth F., Jr., A/OC/P 
Harrison, Richard A., LWOP 
Kadilis, Janis J., FADRC/LR 

> OES/SCI/SA 


Palacios, Evelyn, LWOP 
Roush, Christa K., ARA/LA/PLC 
Shaffer, Joan S., LWOP 
Uhrman, Simon, LWOP 
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Library Booklist 


The Multinational Corporation: an annotated 
bibliography, part 1 
This is the first of a two-part bibliography on the multinational corporation 
(MNC). Next month the subtopics will be Labor and MNC; Case studies by 


Country and/or Company; U.S. Government Investigation and Research; and 
Reference and Bibliography. 


The call number is given for each book. 
All books listed are in the State Depart- 
ment Library. 


General 

Barnet, Richard J. and Ronald E. Mul- 
ler. Global reach: the power of the multi- 
national corporations. New York, Simon 
and Schuster, 1974. 508p. HD69.17B28. 

(This controversial new book disputes the 

alleged beneficial role that MNC’s play 

in developing countries. ) 

BEHRMAN, Jack. National interests and 
the multinational enterprise: tensions 
among the North Atlantic countries. Engle- 
wood. Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1970. 
194p. HD69.17B4. 

(The author is part of a Harvard team 

studying MNC’s financed by the Ford 

Foundation. For other books from the 

Harvard study in this bibliography, see 

Rossins and VERNON cited below.) 

Buaxe, David H., ed. The multinational 
corporation. Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. Phila- 
delphia, 1972. 247p. H1.A4 v. 403 Ref. 

(An entire issue of the Annals contain- 

ing 14 articles devoted to multinational 

corporations. ) 

Dunninc, John H., ed. Economic anal- 
ysis and the multinational enterprise. Lon- 
don, Allen and Unwin, 1974. 405p. 
HD69.17D8 

(Dunning is a professor at the Univer- 

sity of Reading in England.) 

Dunninc, John H., ed. The multina- 
tional enterprise. New York, Praeger, 1971. 
368p. HD69.17C64. 1970 

(Essays focusing on theoretical and prac- 

tical repercussions of the growth of 

MNC’s, the result of a conference held 

in Reading, England, in 1970.) 

Economist Intelligence Unit, Ltd., 
London. The growth and spread of multi- 
national companies. London, 1971. 8Ip. 
HD69.17E3 1971. 

(The Economist Intelligence Unit also 

regularly issues a quarterly on MNC’s 

entitled Multinational Businesses—M990 
unbound or HD69.I17M8 bound) 

Franko, L. G. Joint venture survival in 
multinational corporations. New York, 
Praeger, 1971. 217p. HD69.17F68 

(Based on the author’s doctoral thesis at 

Harvard. ) 

Hetuman, Rainer. The challenge to U.S. 
dominance of the international corpora- 
tion. New York, Dunellen, 1970. 348p. 
HD69.17H4. 

(An analysis of American investment in 

18 European countries. ) 

Kapoor, Ashok and P. D. Grub, eds. 
The multinational enterprise in transition: 
selected readings and essays. Princeton, 
Darwin Press, 1972. 505p. HD69.17K292. 

(A collection of essays by leading econ- 

omists in the field.) 

KINDLEBERGER, C. P. American business 
abroad: Six lectures on direct investment. 
New Haven, Conn., Yale U. Press, 1969. 
225p. HG4538.K54 


(Kindleberger is a professor of economics 

at MIT.) 

Macporr, H. The age of imperialism: 
the economics of U.S. foreign policy. New 
York: Monthly Review Press, 1969. 208p. 
HF 1456. 1969.M34 

(A stimulating radical attack on U.S. 

international business. ) 

SERVAN-SCHREIBER, J. J. The American 
challenge. New York, Atheneum, 1968. 
291p. HG5422.S461. 

(The now famous manifesto warning 

Europe about the rise of a third great 

industrial power—the American MNC.) 

STEPHENSON, Hugh. The coming clash: 
the impact of multinational corporations 
on national states. New York, Saturday Re- 
view Press, 1972. 185p. HD69.17S73. 

(The author predicts that the MNC 

will eventually undermine even the most 

powerful nation states.) 

Tucennat, Christopher. The multina- 
tionals. New York, Random House, 1972. 
242p. HD69.17T81. 

(A British and slightly pro-MNC point 

of view.) 

Unitep Nations. Department of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs. Multinational 
corporations in world development. New 
York, 1973. 195p. JX1977.ST/ECA/190. 

(The tables alone make this U.N. study 

worth reading. ) 

VERNON, Raymond. Sovereignty at bay: 
the multinational spread of U.S. enter- 
prise. New York, Basic Books, 1971. 326p. 
HD69.17V 44. 

(Vernon is head of the Harvard MNC 

project, which when complete will in- 

clude 14 doctoral theses, 50 articles, and 

7 books.) 

Wix1ns, Mira. The emergence of multi- 
national enterprise: American business 
abroad from the colonial era to 1914. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard U. Press, 1971. 
310p. HD69.17W48. 

(An historical perspective showing that 

the roots of MNC’s go deep into Amer- 

ica’s past.) 

Wikins, Mira. The maturing of multi- 
national enterprise: American business 
abroad from 1914 to 1970. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard U. Press, 1974. 560p. 
HD69.17W49. 

(This book completes Wilkins’ history of 
the U.S. MNC, and has an excellent 
bibliography which includes relevant 
government documents, court cases, and 
company histories, as well as books 
and articles. ) 


Financial aspects of the MNC 

Levinson, Charles. Capital, inflation, 
and the multinationals. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1972. 306p. HG229.L4. 

(The author cites structural change, 

capital investments, and the MNC’s as 

causes of present inflation. ) 

Potx, Judd, Irene W. Meister, and 
Lawrence A. Veit. U.S. Production abroad 
and the balance of payments: a survey of 
corporate investment experience. New York, 
The National Industrial Conference Board, 
1966. 200p. HG4538.N34. 


(100 leading corporations filled out 
questionnaires for this survey which fo- 
cuses on the gold drain.) 

Rossins, Sidney M. and Robert B. 
Stobaugh. Money in the multinational en- 
terprise: a study of financial policy. New 
York, Basic Books, 1973. 23ip. HD69. 
17R59. 

(A major study of financial policy in the 

MNC, and the third book to come out 

of the Harvard study.) 

Rotre, Sidney E. and Walter Damm, 
eds. The multinational corporation in the 
world economy: direct investment in per- 
spective. New York, Praeger, 1970. 169p. 
HG4538.R62. 

(Papers presented at a conference spon- 

sored by the Atlantic Council of the 

U.S. and the Atlantic Institute.) 


Managing the MNC 

AITKEN, Thomas. The multinational 
man: the role of the manager abroad. 
New York, John Wiley & Sons, 1973. 176p. 
HD69.17A45. 

(The author is consultant to Business 

International S.A. in Geneva.) 

Brooke, M. Z. and H. L. Remmers. 
The strategy of multinational enterprise: 
organization and finance. London, Long- 
man, 1970. 389p. HD69.17B75. 

(British in viewpoint, this book is a very 

thorough treatment of motivational forces 

at work in both British and American 

MNC’s.) 

Business International. S.A. Managing 
the multinationals. London, Allen and Un- 
win, 1972. 162p. HD69.17B79. 

(A symposium on the environment for 

multinational investment in Europe, 

North America, Asia, and Latin Amer- 

ica. ) 

Kotpe, Endel Jacob. The multinational 
company: behavioral and managerial anal- 
yses. Lexington, Mass., Lexington Books, 
1974. 266p. HD69.17K65. 

(MNC structural models, tax problems, 

and salary systems are a few of the top- 

ics covered in this recent book by a pro- 
fessor of international business at the 

University of Washington.) 

ScHWENDIMAN, John Snow. Strategic 
and long-range planning for the multina- 
tional corporation. New York, Praeger, 
1973. 150p. HD69.17S35. 

(A doctoral dissertation at MIT discuss- 

ing planning theory and actual case 

studies. ) 

Stoprorp, John and L. T. Wells, Jr. 
Managing the multinational enterprise: 
organization of the firm and ownership of 
the subsidiaries. New York, Basic Books, 
1972. 223p. HD69.17S76. 

(Emphasis on the decision-making and 

communications flow in the MNC. A 

product of the Harvard MNC study.) 

Vernon, Raymond. The manager in the 
international economy. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1968. 430p. HD69. 
17V4. 

(The major work from the Harvard 

Business School on the topic.) 


To find journal and newspaper articles on 
the subject of the MNC, use the follow- 
ing terms: 


“Corporations, international” in Read- 
er’s Guide to Periodical Literature or 
Social Science Index. 

“International business enterprises” in 
Public Affairs Information Service. 
“Corporations. multinational” in Index 

to Legal Periodicals. 

“Multinational companies” in the New 
York Times Index and the New York 
Times Information Bank. 
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Order Form To: FOR USE OF SUPT. OF DOCS. 


Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402 


Enclosed find $ (check or money order). Please enter my subscription to the 
aa oe OF STATE NEWSLETTER. ($15.30 a year; $3.85 additional if mailed to a 
‘oreign address. 








